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CALIFORNIA 


OUR ORLEANS VINEYARD, 


Fine Table eS Situated in the Foothills of Yolo County, consists of 360 
Wines QQ, acres of the choicest vines from the Bordeaux, Cham 


Pocus ne pagne, Burgundy, and Rhine Wine districts. Its finest 


ted. Oriesgs | productions are Zinfandel Claret, Orleans Riesling, 
S Burgundy, and Hock Wines. 


& THE ECLIPSE CHAMPAGNE 
Wi Producers of Is produced by fermentation in the bottle, of over two 


years’ duration, and derives its recognized high grade 
> ECLIPSE qualities from an experienced blending together of the: 


finest and most delicate wines made in California. 


CHAMPACNE, While it has no superior, and but few equals, IT I‘) THE 
530 Washington 8t. 
san Francisco. PUREST CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD! ! 


LARGE SALEST SMALL PROFITS 


R-JOUE 
BIE ET ¢ Co | Send Stamp for 100° Page Cat 
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GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 


Hunting Tackle, Base Ball Goods. 
Boxing, Fencing and Gymnasium 
Goods. Fine Gun Work done bs 
first-class smiths, 


\ CEO. W. SHREVE, 
| 525 Kearny Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, Caia 


It is a fact univer 
sally conceded that 
the K NA BE 


EPrp NAY CHAM? | PL[ANOS 


The purchaser of a KNABE PIANO can always depend 
upon the accuracy of its tone, and the solid elegance ot 
its mauufacture. 


HAINES BRO’S PIANOS ~ celebrate: 


W. B. CHAPMA N, for purity and volume of tone and extraordinary dura 


bility, and the preferred instrument of the world 5 
famous Prima Donna, Adeline Patti 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, HARRINGTON PIANOS Beautiful i: 


tone, design and finish, strictly first-class, and embraciny, 
all the latest improvements, 


123 CALIFORNIA ST. GILBERT -PIANOS — Instruments: of 
sterling merit andof moderate price, and fully guaran- 
teed for five years. 


132 Post STREET 
G7" For Sale by all First-Class Wine Merchants & Grocers. A. L. BANCROFT & CO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Fares from San Francis, 


MILES. CABIN (FIRST-CLASS.) STEERAGE 
4206; ... 200 00... ..... 
6060... AUCKLAND: ...... > 900 100 00 


4200... SYDNEY... 900.00, 
1740...-MELBOURNE ........ 212 50... ...... 


Sailings of Through Mail Steamers. 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE, 
March 9th, April 6th and May 4th, 1889. 
‘Loca STEAMER TO HONOLULU: 
March 31st, April 26th, May 24th. 


BETWEEN TO THE SANDWICH ISLAN?MS.—The splendid 
3000 ton Steamers ALAMEDA, AUSTRALIA, MARIPOSA and ZEALANDIA, 
| SAN FRANCISCO of this line, are eo well known from the thousands who have made voyages 
AUCKLAND AND SYDNEY. in them to and from the Sandwich Islands, that a description is almost 
| unnecesrary, 


Ta ‘those who have not yet had this pleasure, we would simply say that there are no finer specimens if marine architecture 
afloat.© They have the latest and best lmprovements. The staterooms are fitted with every convenience. The dining saleons, 
social balls, smoking rooms, ete,, in finish and farnishing, are not: surpassed by any steamers afloat. To make a trip on one of 
these steamers is, as the poet Charles Warren Stoddard expresses it, “like drifting towards Paradise on an even keel.” 

The climate of the Sandwich Islands is said to be the pleasantest in the world—never hot and never cold—from 65 deg. to 
90 deg. all the year round, with refreshing showers which keep the landscape perpetually green. 

Excursion Tickets to Honolulu and Return, good for three months, $128 

A trip from San Francisco to Honolulu and the voleano can be made in three weeks, and no more interesting and oer. 
able trip is to be found inthe world. (477 PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO TELEGRAPHIC RESERVATIONS OF STATE 
ROOMS OR BERTHS, 

$e For tickets or further information, call on or address 


COMPANY’S WHARF. JOHN D. SPRECKELS & BROS., 


Foot of Folsom Street, San Francisco, General Agents. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


Hardware 


AGENTS FOR BENICIA AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 
A full line of Implements—the best to be had. 


SHELF AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 


San Francisco and Sacramento. 


Maison Riche, 


104 GRANT AVENUE, 44 GEARY ST. 


rT 


The only First-class French hestaurant 
in San Francisco. 


Luxuriously Fitted up. Service First- 
elass. Pleasant Private Rooms. 
Comfortable Bachelor Flats. 
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Mrs. Jcuness Miller 


says she knows women, 
and will not preach to 
them that bands and 
steels, heavy dragging 
folds, pads and corsets 
and bustles, will bring on 
them torturing disabili- 
ties; but that they are 
deformed and deprived 
of the natural womanly 
grace of carriage and of 
the beautiful use that 
might be made of dress, 
by the rigid lines of mod- 
ern clothes. She shows 
how a woman may, by 
=ostudying the designs ot 
artists, and the models set by the great 
beauties of the past, be beautifully as well 
as stylishly dressed, and_ not make her- 
self in the least singular. In every city 
where she has showed her graceful cos- 
tumes, she has left hundreds of enthusi- 
astic women, determined to consider 
beauty and health in dress hereafter. 
But as Mrs. Miller has warned them, 
the first difficulty is the dressmaker. 
She is accustomed to the idea of receiv- 
ing from Paris a rigid model of a dress, 
and forcing the woman into it, not adapt- 
ing it tothe woman. Becoming or un- 
becoming, into it she must go, crushed 
down to its size where it is too small, 
padded out to it where it is too large. 
To adopt the _ re- 
verse process, and 
make the dress to 
the woman, making 
it becoming, fash- 
ionable, and fit, 
without violence to 
the sacred human 
form inside, 1s what 


she has not been 
trained to. 
“Q Haut- 


ton,’ she says, 
cannot make your 
dress that way! It 
will not please you 


at all when it is -done, I assure you! 
And I have my own reputation to con- 
sider.” 

Or perhaps she says sweetly: “O yes, 
Mrs. Hautton, I can make it very casy 
and light ; Iam sure I can satisfy 
and after afew minutes, 
inches tighter here,— you won't mind ?’ 
and, Now you know I ave to fill out 
there, only just a /2¢//e,— it won't inter- 
fere with your idea at all,— I never did 
like to pad people all up as some dress- 
>and, You know you don’t 


“Now just a few 


makers do” 
want it really szzgu/ar, and if vou will 
just trust me about this drapery —”’ 
And when the dress is done, the lady 
has been inveigled back into all she had 
meant to avoid. 

Or perhaps she tries to & 
carry out the idea of ease . 
and grace; but she has 
not studied the system, 
or is not naturally an 
artist in dress, and the 
dress is awkward and un. 
satisfactory when it is 
done, and Mrs. Hautton, 
though she /fee/s com. 
fortable in it,is mortified, 
and gives up her body 
to the steels and pads 
and. weights again, in 
order to look trim and 
nice. 

Therefore,” the [first inquiry for the 
woman who will dress for beauty and 
health is for a dressmaker ready and 
competent to help her in good faith. 
one has been found in San 


Already 
Francisco. 


MRS. E. R. LE VANWAY, 


of 1029 Post Street, an experienced fash- 
ionable modiste, has made special study 
of the Jenness—Miller and other im- 
proved systems, and is ready to cordially 
and intelligently co-operate with ladies 
desiring to adopt them. 


| 
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\ 


THE HUMAN FORM, 


Copied exactly from a Jate number of the Jeading 
French fashion journal. 
Copied exactly from a late number of. * Dress.” 


[ry was a happy thought in Mrs. Jen- 
ness Miller actually to display on the 
plattorm the dresses made according to 
her system: ‘seeing is believing,” and 
no one who had once been given. this 
practical demonstration of the possibili- 
ties in the way of beauty and effect could 
atterward fear having to “make a guy 
of herself’ if she considered health in 
dressing. Of course, one cannot get 
these graceful effects without knowing 
how the dresses are made ; and therefore 
every one ought to know what was ex- 
plained to those present at the lectures: 
—that the designs not only for those 
shown In public, but for the many other 
handsome costumes devised by Mrs. 
Miller and other dress-artists, and pub- 
lished in her magazine “ Dyess’’ are to be 
had in paper patterns. 


MRS. M. H. OBER, 


of the well-known dress-reform establish- 
ment at 332 Sutter Street, has the agency 
on this coast for them, as well as for the 
magazine “ Dress,” which contains full 
descriptions of them and all necessary 
advice; The subscription price is $2.00a 
Vcar, and each new subscriber is allowed 
to select $1.00 worth of the paper pat- 


terns. These designs are of all sorts,— 
street, home, carriage, and reception 
dresses, cloaks and wraps, ladies’, girls’ 
and children’s costumes. Some of them 
are daring and original, some differ from 
the accepted mode only by an increased 
erace and ease of outline, as may easily 
be seen in the truthful cut that heads 
this page. 

No greater departure than this from 
ordinary fashions is necessary for health 
in the outer dress, because all that 1s 
done in the undergarments : and indeed 
without the improved undergarments it 
is impossible properly to wear the dresses. 
They tooare to be had in the paper pat- 
terns at Mrs. Ober’s. And finally, no 
one must expect any of these costumes 
to look as well 
on an unzraceful, 
awkward woman 
as on one who 
carries herself 
well, and there- 
fore a course in 
physical training 
by Miss Jenness 
sna is given in the 
magazine “ Dress,’ (beginning with the 
present number,) designed to meet 
this important point. 

The idea of health, lightness, and ease, 
in undergarments is not new; Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps wrote a book about it 
years ago. Mrs. Jenness Miller has 
been the leader in adapting the outer 
dress and introducing considerations of 
erace and fashion to it ; but as far as 
regards the undergarments, hers is only 
one of several systems, and some wear- 
ers prefer others to hers, Mrs. Ober 
has for years kept all 
these garments. The 
principle is the same in 
all, and the variety of 
devices for getting rid 
of the cumbrous and 
injurious undergarments 
of old is now so great 
that there 1s no reason 
why every woman should 
not be able to release 
herself. 
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GRAND OPENING 


OF: ‘THE 


FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Spring and Summer Woolens 


JOE POHEIM, 


THE TAILOR. 
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Geers MapE To OrpER, at 25 per cent. less than any other 
house on the Pacific Coast. Perfect fit and best of workman- 
ship guaranteed, or no sales. 


203 Montgomery Street, 
724 and & Marnet Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


105, 107 and 109 Santa Clara Street, 


SAN JOSE. 


600 J Street, cor. Sixth, 


SACRAMENTO. 


49 and 51 S. Spring Street, 


10S ANGELES. 


lO2!1 and 1023 Fourth Street, 


SAN DIEGO, CATI,, 


JOE POHEIM. THE TAILOR. 
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These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
limited quantities of water and high heads 
are utilized, 


and are guar- 
anteed to give 
-)more power 
with less wa- 
ter than any other 
wheel made. 

==> application, for wheels specially 
<== built and adapted to suit any 
"particular case. Fine illustrated 


catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


MRS, H. MW. CASTILLAR, KINC’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


No. 15 Fourth Street, San Francisco, 


Book ? Pamphlet Bindery Is the best place in the City to buy New and 


Second-hand Books. The largest stock of old 


642 WASHINGTON ST. Newspapers and Magazines can be found here, and 


a visit will welljrepay the lover of literature. 


WORK PROMPTLY DONE AT LOW. PRICES. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


a — 200 of ihe most Airy, Sunny and Comfort- 


able Rooms in the City, at 


Special Rates by 
the month. 


: 


= 


CARS from all the Railroads and 
| Ferries pass the door. 
f 


JOHN MCGOVERN, 


- =a MANAGER. 


Montgomery Avenue and Kearny Street, San Francisco, 
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THE good old Quaker city of Philadelphia 
must be credited with having originated a 
number of ideas which have proven to be 
very helpful to the rest of the country. We 
might cite examples in proof of this from the 
time when Thomas Jefferson wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence in a house on Mar- 
ket street. It will best serve our present pur- 
pose, however, to begin with the year 1879, 
for at that time there was chartered by the 
State of Pennsylvania a life insurance organ- 
ization, whose system was so radically differ- 
ent from anything then in existence, that it 
may fairly be said to have marked an epoch 
in the history of that beneficent business. 

It is everywhere known as the FIDELITY 
MuTvat Lire Associarion, its author being 
L. G. Fouse, a man who, though still under 
forty, has yet made his mark as an original 
thinker and an uncommonly competent 
mathematician. His plan takes the strongest 
features of what is known as “old line” or 
legal reserve insurance, together with the 
best points of assessment insurance, avoiding 
the weaknesses of both, and constructs a 
third system which is unique in its character, 
and presents so many points of advantage 
that it can hardly fail to meet with the ap- 
proval of any reasonable man who examines 
it. It starts out with the fundamental and 
sensible idea that insurance ought to be paid 
for during the productive years of a man’s 
life, when he can best afford it: and yet so 
skillfully is the plan wrought out that it is 
far from burdensome even then —~ for its rates 
are about 40 per cent below those of old line 
companies, and it is less expensive in the long 


run than even ordinary assessment, or bene-’ 


ficial insurance, while, at the same time, it 
provides that all policies shall become self- 
sustaining at about the age of 70, or may 
then become converted into cash for the com- 
fort of one’s declining years. 

In addition to this, we note among its lead- 
ing features. which are especially worthy. of 
attention, that it charges a level rate, thus 
enabling a man to know what he is expected 
to pay in time to provide for it; that provis- 
ion is made for what may be called “ paid-up 
insurance,” or for an extension of the original 


amount for atime should the insured become 
temporarily embarrassed ; and above all, the 
fact that it furnishes unquestionable security 
to the policy-holder. In this latter respect 


‘the plan excels anything we have yet heard 


of, and if this Association cannot fulfill its 
contracts to the letter, and pay every death 
loss in full, then we may as well admit that 
there is no human device which can be re- 
lied upon with any sense of security. But 
even this remark is hardly necessary ——as any 
one familiar with the history of the Associa- 
tion will see—for it has already paid $700,- 
000 in death losses, and is able to make the 
astonishing exhibit of about $700 in assets to 
every $100 of liability, and has its large sur- 
plus invested in the best of securities at good 
rates of interest. 

We notice that the Association is now do- 
ing business in twenty-two States, and in 
some of the Territories soon to be made 
States. But what most concerns us at this 
moment is, that it has established an office at 
Los Angeles, and has already insured a large 
number of California people. Its prompt- 
ness in paying death losses is worthy of spec- 
ial note, for we observe that a certain Mrs. 
Francis, of Los Angeles, says, in one of the 
papers of that city, that on the occasion ot 
the death of her husband, recently, she had 
a check for $5,000 in her hands within eight 
days after the company received proofs of loss 

Taken all in all, we know of no plan of 
life insurance which combinés so many strong 
features as the FIDELITY; .and we are espec- 
ially glad to know that the readers of the 
OVERLAND are to have the privilege of know- 
ing more about the organization; and we 
doubt not they will show their appreciation 
of it by securing policies on their lives in 
goodly numbers. 

We should have said above that the Gen- 
eral Agent at Ios Angeles is William Alrichs, 
Esq., whose Office is in the theater building, 
and from whom explanatory literature and 
estimates of cost can doubtless be obtained 


by writing to him. And as he is desirous of 


obtaining a number of agents on the coast, 
we would advise those wishing such agencies 
to correspond with the Los Angeles office. 
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THE HERMIT. LEDGE. 


WELL: zentic 


men, if such is 
-your: decision, I 
wash my hands 
of the whole aft- 
fair.’’ The speak- 
er was a young 
man, dressed in 
the usual flannel 
shirt, duck pants, 
hich top boots, and slouch hat of a 
miner, and as he spoke he made. pan- 
tomimic ablutions with a vigor that- 
would have cleansed the hands of a coal 
heaver, 

‘Now, Doc, yer ain't goin’ fer t’ go 
back onto us thataway, be ye?” asked 
one of his auditors, of whom there were 
t\wo score or more, dressed in all essen- 
tial particulars like himself. 

* No, of course not ; I will take great 
picasure in plugging up any holes that 
may find their way through your cuticles 
because of your inquisitiveness, but as 
tor badgering that harmless individual 
any more, lam not going todoit.” And 
‘s he spoke he turned away and sat 
down ina corner of the dirt-carpeted 
room. 

The others indulged in sundry jocular 
remarks of disapproval, for the Doctor 


was a favorite with them all, and after 
“the committee’ had departed on their 
errand, turned to the various forms of 
amusement the place afforded. 

While they are thus engaged, and 
while the gentlemen of the committee 
are toiling laboriously and somewhat 
wrathfully up the mountain trail, let us 
see what was the occasion of this differ- 
ence of opinion between the Doctor and 
his fellow miners. 

A quarter of a century ago there stood 
in the heart of the Siskiyou mountains 
a rude cabin of poles and brush, thatched 
with closely packed branches of young 
firs. The iron finger of time has long 
since effaced every trace of its existence, 
and demonstrated the mutability of all 
things terrestrial, even in those moun- 
tain solitudes. - Many years ago the poles 
and brush were swept by a landslide in 
tothe noisy, dashing stream flowing 
through the gulch at the base of the 
hill, far up on whose side the cabin 
stood ; while a giant fir, whose grasp up- 
on the earth was thus weakened until it 
succumbed to the power of the west 
wind and toppled to the earth, now lies 
prostrate and broken across the site of 
that humble habitation, its rotting trunk 
almost obscured from sight by giant 
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ferns and trailing vines. Even the rude 
trail that wound tortuously through the 
forest along the bank of the stream at 


the base of the hill is now so obliterat- - 


ed by the elements, so blocked by fallen 
trees and masses of earth and rock, 
brought down the mountain's steep sides 
by the melting snows and copious rains 
of each spring, that he would be well 
skilled in woodcraft who could trace it 
from the old and vanished: mining camp 
whence it started until, some four miles 
up the stream, it passes the site of the 
demolished hut. | 

Time was when this desolate spot was 
the center of an absorbing interest ; 
when, using it as a starting point, hun- 
dreds searched the surrounding moun- 
tains in the vain quest of a marvelously 
rich ledge of gold quartz; but now few 
know that it ever existed, while the inci- 
dent I am about to relate was long ago 
relegated to the domain of. fiction or 
legendary romance, save by the few sur- 
vivors of those whom the shifting kaleid- 
oscope of life brought into that immedi- 
ate neighborhood during the brief period 
the cabin had a tangible existence. 

The Siskiyou Mountains lie on the 
border line of California and Oregon, 
stretching from the Cascades to the 
Coast Range. They form the dividing 
ridge between. two great rivers, both of 
which have cleft deep passages through 
the obstructing coast mountains, and 
pour their annual floods in deep, rapid, 
and turgid streams between the lofty 
walls of rock that confine them to their 
narrow channels. The Klamath in Cal- 
ifornia and the Rogue in Oregon are 
alike in their essential features, swift, 
turbulent, and unnavigable. Krom the 
dividing ridge of the Siskiyous, each 
reeeives a multitude of afluents, both 
small and great, which pour down in 
noisy haste from their birthplace amid 
the springs and melting snows of the 
mountain summits. On many of these 
streams gold was discovered early in the 
“fifties, and fora number of years every 


The Hermit Ledge. 


[ May, 


bend and flat was the scene of mining 
operations of the primitive rocker or long 
sluice character. 

In some of these places, where the 
extent of mining ground was compara- 
tively large, or the situation such as to 
be a convenient central point for sev- 
eral outlying districts, quite extensive 
camps sprang up, and flourished for sev- 
eral years. Some few of these have still 
a sort of post mortem existence, but the 
great majority of them have lost all mate- 
rial being, and have nearly all faded into 
the obscurfty of things forgotten. 

During this mining period, one otf 
these evanescent camps stood ‘in the 
angle formed by a bend in one of the 
larger tributaries of the Klamath, flow- 
ing down the southern slope of the Sis- 
kiyous. This locality was first known 
as Sailors’ Bend, because of the fact that 
color was originally found there by two 
adventurous seamen who had deserted 
their vessel in San Francisco harbor, and 
had made their way into the northern 
mines, to experience the hazards, priva- 
tions, excitements, and golden hopes, 
that made up the sum of the pioneer min- 
er’s existence. Later, when half a doz- 
en brush and shake shanties clustered 
around a larger and more pretentious © 
structure of logs, shakes, and canvas, 
which did duty as a hotel, saloon, store, 
post office, gambling hall, and general 
social rendezvous for the miners along 
the stream for several miles above and 
below, the architectural aggregation was 
christened ‘ Betsyville’”’ by some face- 
tious miner in a moment of witty in- 
spiration the exact source of which he 
could never satisfactorily explain. It 
wore the title proudly until its last occu- 
pant tramped away with his blankets on 
his back, and left it a prey to the ele- 
ments, which have long since devoured 
and digested its every component part. 

Betsyville, though not very populous, 
nor yet a commercial mart of much im- 
portance, was a lively place in its own 
peculiar way. Although a night never 
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passed without a display of considerable 
animation, Saturday night was the one 
bright particular star of the septuary 
round. On that night the entire popu- 
lation of the neighborhood assembled at 
the “tent,” and partook of such good 
cheer as “Big Johnson” accus- 
tomed to dispense. It was an occasion of 
much good-natured hilarity, sometimes 
merging into boisterousness on the part 
of some of the convives, whose supply 
of brains was not sufficient to keep down 
the Cain-raising tendency of Johnson's 
whisky. All such were endured as long 
as there remained a shred of virtue up- 
on which endurance could hang, and 
then were summarily squelched by the 
brawny proprietor, Cards, jokes, sto- 
rics, yarns, Cigars, pipes, frequent indul- 
cences in Whisky straight, supplemented 
at times by the rasping tones of a tor- 
tured fiddle, squeaking out its enliven- 
ing accompaniment toa real hornpipe, 
or venuine “stag dance,’ made up the 
sum of the night’s entertainment, which 
seldom ended before the brightening of 
the eastern sky heralded the approach 
of the Sabbath sun. 

Sunday was a day of rest, if not devo- 
tion. Avaricious indeed was he who 
worked in his claim on the first day of 
the week. They obeyed the fourth com- 
mandment, so far, at least, as to remem- 
ber the Sabbath day, but sad to relate, 
almost to a man they neglected the 
vital supplementary injunction to keep 
it holy. Sunday was set apart for do- 
ins all sorts of odd jobs, for washing 
clothes, splitting wood, mending tools 
and clothing, buying provisions, and 
finally, in the afternoon and evening, 
picking up at Johnson’s the broken 
thread of enjoyment of the night before. 

late one Saturday night, while the 
‘un was fast and furious, a stranger 
<ized into the door, feeling, no doubt, 
much as Tam O’Shanter did when gaz- 
“upon the enlivening scene in auld 
\ioway’s haunted kirk. Upon such oc- 

sions as this, especially in summer- 


time, the door stood hospitably open,— 
though if the truth be told, Johnson was 
cuided in opening it less by hospitality 
than by a desire to exchange some of 
the foul, whisky-laden air of the interior 
for the fresh and uncontaminated breath 
of the mountains. 

The newcomer stood for some min- 
utes watching the gay scene within, and 
then entered and approached the rustic 
bar, made of a slab sawed trom the side 
of a cedar log and turned with the bark 


JOHNSON'S 


side downward. He spoke a few words 
to the bulky proprietor in a low tone, 
which caused that worthy to draw him- 
self up to his full height and gaze upon 
the stranger in mingled suspicion and 
astonishment. 

“So yer wants to borry a blanket, does 
yer?” said he, after a careful scrutiny of 
the applicant. “ Well, I don’t lend blan- 
kets to nobody.” 

“T ‘ll give you a dollar for its use to- 
night.”’ 

‘““No yer won't do nothin’ of the kind. 
If yer wants to buy a blanket fer twenty 
dollars, all right, but I don’t lend blan- 
kets to nobody.”’ 

Johnson's loud and gruff tones at- 
tracted the attention of every one in the 
room, and all eyes were turned to see 
who it was that had ventured upinto the 
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mountains without that most necessary 
article. A man in the mountains in 
those days without a blanket was as rare 
a sight as a man on the plains without a 
horse, and was necessarily an object of 
suspicion. 

The stranger was tall of stature, dig- 
nificd in bearing, of refined features and 
expression, and polite in speech, all of 
which points were in his favor; but the 
fact that he was not possessed of a gen- 
uine prospector’s outfit created a sus- 
picion of his character, which he could 
plainly see depicted on the faces of the 
landlord and his guests. He at once 
turned on his heel and quitted the cara- 
vansary as silently and unexpectedly as 
he had entered, while the revelers agaiff 
turned their attention to the conviviali- 
ties of the evening. 

“Say, boys, who owns the bresh shanty 
jest off’n th’ trail ‘longside o' Noisy 
Creek ?”’ asked a miner the next Satur- 
day night, when he had refreshed him- 
self in the usual way after his brisk walk 
along the somewhat rough and tortuous 
trail leading from his claim to Betsyville. 

“Whereabouts ?” was thealmost unan- 
imous query. 

“Jest upth’ hill ‘longside o’ th’ creek.” 

“Never seed it,” said Wabash Joe, — 
the name that Mr. Joseph Coombs had 
earned in that community by his inces- 
sant praises of Indiana's muddy stream, 
on whose malarial banks he had sported 
in his youth. The name was the only 
one known to belong to him by any one 
in the camp, save Johnson in his official 
capacity as postmaster. 

‘*No more hain’t I,” chimed in Bud 
Jackson, a lanky Missourian, who in his 
days of adolescence had preferred rab- 
bit hunting to grammar. ‘Whatare she 
like?” 

“Spit ‘er out, Doc,” said the first 
speaker, turning to a young man who 
had been his companion on the trail. 
Doc was a young medical graduate from 
New York, who had spent two years in 
the mines in an unsuccessful effort to 
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acquire riches from the bosom of Moth- 
er Earth, and in doing so had poured 
into her lap all the proceeds of his occa- 
sional professional efforts to cheat her 
of her final human prey. He tmmedi- 
ately began to enlighten them on the 
subject. 


DOC, 


The substance of Doc’s narrative was 
that while following the trail down the 
stream on whose banks Betsyville was 
situated, they had noticed smoke rising 
through the tree-tops on the side of a 
little gulch leading up the steep hill, 
down which flowed -in alternate foam 
and crystals the little brook known to 
most of them as Noisy Creek. Curios- 
ity led them to follow up the stream, to 
learn who was camped in that lonely but 
beautiful spot. 

Ascending a few hundred yards, they 
saw a rude cabin of brush and poles, 
standing alittle way back from the brook. 
From a clay chimney protruding from 
one corner of the structure issued the 
column of smoke that had first attracted 
attention. They climbed the steep bank 
and entered the cabin, in that uncere- 
monious manner characteristic of the 
mines, expecting to find the owner with- 
in, having seen no signs of his presence 
on the outside. . 

The hut was empty, not only of the 
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owner, but of all the customary crude 
furniture and utensils usually to be seen 
ina miner’s cabin. A few freshly: cut 
fir boughs, covered with a matting of 
ferns, Which had been evidently used as 
4 bed, and. a rude clay fireplace, were ali 


on 


THE BRUSH SHANTY. 


the hut contained. A fire of dried branch- 
es was burning briskly, apparently hav- 
ing just been replenished with sticks, 
whose rough edges showed them to have 
been broken by hand. 

It was evidently no miner’s cabin, as 
it contained not a tool of any kind, and 
none had, apparently, been used in its 
construction. It was just such a struc- 
ture as an intelligent man could. erect 
with the aid of an ordinary pocket knife, 
and was but two or three days old, the 
hr boughs showing no signs of wither- 
cring, The thick branches that formed 
corner posts and cross pieces, among 
which the hghter ones were entwined 
to make the sides and top, had been 
sharpened with a knife and driven into 


the ground with a large stone, as the 


Whittlines, discarded branches, and dis- 
Colored stones scattered about plainly 
testified. 
‘here were signs of a meal having 
“n cooked at some previous time, and 
charred ends of broiling-sticks and 
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the scattered bones of fish and birds 
proclaimed both the nature of the food 
and the style of its cooking. 

Though the fire gave evidence of the 
recent presence of some one, the intru- 
ders waited in vain for him to return, and 
at last took their departure, expecting 
to learn who the man was when they 
reached Johnson’s tent. 

Considerable speculation was indulged 
in by the assembled crowd as to the 
identity of the owner of the hut, and 
the Doctor, his curiosity now thoroughly 
aroused, determined to pay him another 
visit. Accordingly upon his return to 
his claim the next day, accompanied by 
a regular resident of Betsyville, he again 
ascended the guich and climbed the hill 
to the hut. 

Again he found the shanty deserted, 
though there were observable traces of 
the presence of some one in the hut 
since the day before, not the least of 
which was a fire burning so freely as to 
indicate that it had been replenished 
within the last few minutes. It seemed 
certain that the owner had purposely 
retired upon both occasions, when he 
saw his visitors approaching. 

When this intelligence reached Betsy- 
ville, it created considerable discussion 
among the frequenters of Johnson’s es- 
tablishment. There was nothing re- 
markable in the fact of some stranger 
having built a hut, for prospectors were 
continually locating and housing them- 
selves temporarily in shanties of brush. 
It was not the democratic character of 
the domicile, but the mysterious conduct 
of its owner, that roused both their curi- 
osity and their suspicion. 

When Saturday night came, and with 
it the usual influx of miners from the 
more distant claims, the subject of the 
mysterious person who had built a cabin 
with a jack-knife, and went into hiding 
to avoid visitors, received more serious 
attention. Sluices had been robbed at 
times, and this was an offense that ri- 
valed horse stealing in gravity. It was 
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the general opinion that a man who 
built a hut with a knife, and had neither 
tools to work with nor blankets to sleep 
on, could not be a genuine miner, and 
must be making his living in some ille- 
gitimate way. 

The result of the discussion was that 
the next day, Sunday, an informal com- 
mittee of half a dozen miners paid the 
new comer a visit. 

As before, the occupant of the shanty 
was not at home, and the unbidden 
guests were compelled to act as their 
own entertainers. They could find noth- 
ing but the bare walls of the hut, the 
bed of fir and ferns, the charred remains 
of a fire, evidently several hours extinct, 
a few crude utensils such as could be 
easily fashioned with a knife, and the 
remains of birds and mountain trout. 

There was but meager satisfaction in 
contemplating this kitchen debris, and 
a general feeling of irritation at having 
their curiosity baffled deepened their 
already unfavorable opinion of a man 
whose house gave no indication of his 
method of gaining a livelihood. 

“This hyer is onreasonable,”’ said Bud 
Jackson, whose long legs had carried 
him farther than any others in search of 
the missing host. man hain't got 
no right to live this away. In Meezury 
aman hezt’ give a’count o’ hisself, ur 
he’s made tu. I’m th’ last man in th’ 
world t’ interfere with a man’s nat’ral 
rights, but this yer is agoin’ t’ fur, an’ | 
move we make ’im quit it.” 

“What ye goin’ to do about it ? ”’ que- 
ried Wabash Joe. 

“What ‘ud I do? I'd pull his dern 
shanty up by the roots, and stick upa 
notice to clear out’n this hyer diggins.”’ 

“Don't you think that would be rath- 
er summary, quictly asked the Doctor, 
who had come with the volunteer com- 
mittee as arestraining influence, as well 
as trom motives of curiosity. 

“A which ?” asked Bill. 

“ [mean that In my opinion we ought 
to find out a little more about this mat- 
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ter, before we take such decided action 
as you propose. ” 

“Thet’s all right, Doc, but how ye 
goin’ t’ find out? This makes three 
times now, an’ he ain’t never t’ home.”’ 

“O, yes heis; this fire shows that.” 

“Wall, he ain't yere when nobody else 
is.” 

“That is because we do not come at 
the right time.”’ 

“Wall, w’at ‘ud ye do?” 

“T think, more than likely, he is the 
man that wanted to borrow a blanket 
from Johnson a few days ago. He was 
an honest-looking man, and I move we 
pin a notice on the outside of the cabin, 
telling him to come down to Johnson's 
and see us.”’ 

“ Keerect!’’ exclaimed Wabash _ Joe. 
“That's the: ticket. You’-write ‘er, 
Doc.” 

Taking a letter from his pocket, and 
tearing off the envelope, Doc turned the 
latter inside out and wrote as follows: 


You are respectfully requested to come down to 
Johnson’s immediately, and make a few. explana- 
tions to the citizens of Betsyville. This invitation 
is very urgent, and a compliance with it is. recom- 
mended by the 

COMMITTEE. 


‘That ‘s the cheese! Stick: her ‘up, 
and let ’s travel,” shouted Joe Bud, who, 
though somewhat mystified by the long 
words, some of which he had never seen 
in the columns of the South Branch 
Gascttc, (which, it must be confessed, 
had oftener been used for wadding for 
his gun than for intellectual food, and 
had more seriously affected the heads of 
rabbits than his own, ) understood enough 
of its import to give it his unqualified 
assent; in which he was unanimously 
sustained by the other members of the 
committee. 

The notice was accordingly affixed to 
a twig and then fastened to the door-post, 
where it could not fail to be seen, and the 
committee departed in far better spirits 
than they had felt a few minutes before. 
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Their informal report, made in alter- 
nate speeches by Bud and Joe in their 
characteristic way, interrupted by fre- 
quent queries from their auditors and an 
occasional full stop for refreshments, 
was satisfactory to the Betsyvillers, inas- 
much as it seemed to assure them that 
the mystery would soon be cleared up. 

Time passed, but the invited guest 
failed to appear at Johnson's. Thus the 
matter stood for two weeks, and then, 
after a somewhat heated discussion, it 
was decided by an almost unanimous 
vote to send a regular and duly indig- 
nant committee to the brush shanty, with 
tull authority to “do something.” It 
was to this step in the direction of per- 
sonal violence that the Doctor, after 
arguing against it as earnestly as he 
could, made the speech absolving him- 
self from all responsibility for conse- 
quences, quoted in the first paragraph of 
this narrative. 

His suggestions of possible evil results 
to the members of the committee them- 
selves had no more effect than his pre- 
vious arguments that the man was lead- 
ing a quiet and inoffensive life, and they 
had no right to interfere with him. In 
ichanee of his objections the committee, 
with Bud and Joe at their head, moved 
off resolutely in the direction of the ob- 
ject ot their wrath, As on former occa- 
sions, the shanty was found untenanted, 
but with evidences of recent occupancy. 

‘f reckon he saw us a comin’ and 
cleared out,” said one of the committee, 
is he contemplated the freshly built fire 
ind preparations for breakfast, for it was 
carly on Sunday morning. 

it,”..-said. excitedly. 

~Thet’s wat he allers does, an’ I move 
give ‘im jest ten minutes to come 

k agin, ur down comes his shebang.” 

[his proposition was received .with 

‘ied and characteristic expressions of 

)proval, and during the period of sus- 
~cnsion of sentence, the more curious 

tically examined the cabin and its sur- 


undings, 
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A trail, not yet made very distinct by 
use, the shanty having been built less 
than a month, was found leading up the 
gulch, and was followed with much eager- 
ness until, about three hundred yards 
from the hut, it became too indistinct to 
be easily traced. Careful inspection 
showed that the person using it branched 
off from the main trail in a score of 
directions, and the committee came to 
the conclusion that this was done to 
avoid making a beaten track by which 
the maker might be followed to his des- 
tination. This opinion served to fix 
them in their previous conviction, that 
the cabin was a nuisance and ought to 
be abated. 

More than three times the stated 
period having elapsed, judgment was 
taken against the stranger by default, 
and the sentence was quickly executed. 

It took but a few minutes to demolish 
the hut completely and pile its constit- 
uent parts ina heap, with half a dozen 
large bowlders placed on topfor a weight ; 
but the work of writing a proclamation 
of warning to the absent owner was one 
requiring more time and effort, since 
the Doctor was not there to heip them 
out. Wabash Joe, having seen the Doc- 
tor write the other one, was looked upon 
as the most competent to undertake 
this literary effort, and to him the task 


was unanimously delegated. 


This question settled, the more prac- 
tical one of what to write withand what 
to write upon now claimed attention, 
since neither pen, pencil, nor paper, was 
in the possession of any of them. 

After much deliberation, and while 
numerous suggestions of a highly im- 
practicable nature were being showered 
upon him, Joe suddenly sprang up from 
his recumbent position at the base of a 
large fir,and exclaimed : 

“You fellers jest hold your clack a 
minute,and fix this thing in no time,” 
and he began hastily to descend the hill 
towards the stream below. 

“Go it while you’re young.” Why 
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don’t you spread your feet ?”’ and other 
facetious remarks followed him, all join- 
ing in a laugh at his expense, as the 
momentum he acquired in his descent 
caused him to plunge about like a ship 
at sea. The laugh deepened intoa roar, 
accompanied by catcalls and shrill whist- 
les, as Joe lost his footing entirely and 
rolled like a log to the bottom, only sav- 
ing himself from plunging into the 
stream by grasping a bunch of willows 
growing on the bank. 

Spending but a moment to take an 
inventory of his scratches and bruises, 
Joe began walking along the bank, peer- 


ing intently into the water, his move- 


ments closely watched by his compan- 
ions above, who were full of curiosity as 
to their meaning. 

“ Reckon he’s comin’ some trick ur 
‘nuther,” suggested one of them doubt- 
fully. 

““Neow don't yeou fret,’ said a quiet 
little man from the Granite State. “I 
guess Joe did n't tumble himself deown 
that hill without knowin’ what he was 
about.”. And so it proved, for soon the 
object of their solicitude stepped down 
tothe margin of the water, and was lost 
to their sight for a moment, when he re- 
appeared bearing in his hand a large, 
flat stone, worn smooth by the water. 
With considerable puffing and grunting 
he succeeded in climbing the hill with 
his burden, and throwing it down upon 
the ground, seated himself upon it to rest. 

“Wat ye goin’ t’ do wuth that ’ar?”’ 
asked Bud, with a sniff of contempt ; 
while a shaggy-whiskered Tenneseean, 
who had watched the entire proceeding 
with il-concealed disgust, took occasion 
to remark that a man was “adinged fool 
wat ‘ud roll down hill artera stun, w’en 
th’ mountain was full.’v.’em.”’ | 

“Never you mind,” said Joe, with a 
look of wisdom and confidence beaming 
from his eye, “you fellers keep your 
wind, and I'll show you a little Injun 
business I learnt whilst I was a kid in 


the Wabash.”’ 
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So saying, he gathered an armful of 
dry twigs and made a fire. He then 
propped the stone upon edge, the smooth 
side turned towards the blaze, and sat 
down again, filled his pipe, and reclining 
on his. elbow, began to smoke in the 
most unconcerned and contented man- 
ner imaginable. 

“Wat's all thishyere funny busi- 
ness?” exclaimed Bud, who could not 
help feeling that the committee's secre- 
tary was taking too many liberties with 
that august body. 

“That ’s all right, my boy. Just you 
wait a few minutes and you ‘ll know all 
about it.”’ 

Thus admonished the remainder of 
the committee followed their scribe’s 
example, and soon each several individ- 
ual was industriously engaged in send- 
ing up a little column of light smoke to 
mingle with the darker variety from the 
fire in contaminating the pure air of the 
mountains. 

In about ten minutes the stone be- 
came sufficiently dry. to suit the scribe, 
and he arose from the ground, knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, put the pipe in 
his pocket, drew out and opened his 
knife,and deliberately sharpened the end 
of a stick he had previously selected. 
This he thrust into the fire, and held it 
there until it became charred on the 
sharpened end. 

“The human mind,” he said with much 
vravity, as he critically examined the 


stick, so constertuted that it grasps 


picters quicker than it docs writin’. I 
hain’t as much of an artist as I uster was,” 
he continued, as he propped the stone 
up against a log at convenient angle 
for drawing, ‘and I never was quite equal 
to them old master fellers the books tell 
about ; but I reckon I can sorter put 
somethin’ on this ‘ere stone as that 
sneakin’ feller can understand.” 

With this remark, and with the com- 
mittee standing in aclose circle about 
him, Joe, after much effort and severa! 
recharrings of his stick, succeeded in 
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executing the following brief but intelli- 
cible pictorial inscription : 


This met. with strong expressions of 
approval from the entire committee, and 
the successful artist, nowraised toa high 
niche in their esteem, was so vigorously 
thumped on the back in their excess of 
joy and congratulation, that he lost -his 
temper and came near precipitating gen- 
uine hostilities. Good feeling, however, 
prevailed, and after fastening the pic- 
tured rock between two of the bowlders 
that crowned the heap of brush, the com- 
mittee departed in high spirits for John- 
son's, Where they related the details of 
their expedition toa large and interested 
cathering, the narrative being long and 
intermittent,and frequently interspersed 
with libations. 

Thus the matter stood for several 
weeks. No more smoke was seen torise 
trom the site of the demolished hut, 
and no one doubted that the mysterious 
stranger had heeded the warning of the 
committee and taken his departure. 

One day, not long afterwards, there 
came up the trail from the direction of 
the Klamath aman with a pack mule, 
whose load consisted of a blanket, a few 
provisions and cooking utensils, but no 
mining tools of any kind. He passed 
Johnson's without stopping, a somewhat 
unusual circumstance, and returned the 
Tlowdy 2?” of the brawny proprietor, 
who sat on a bench outside the door, 
smoking a much-used clay pipe, with a 
cheerful “ How do you do, sir ?”’ 

The next day he returned, coming 
‘own the trail from the direction of the 
“cmolished hut, but this time his mule 
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had a large canvas bag across his back in 
addition to the load of the day before. 
He stopped at the *‘tent ’’ and purchased 
a few articles, offering in payment a 
small lump of gold, such as was common 
in the diggings. 

This time Johnson recognized him as 
the man who had interrupted the Satur- 
day night convivialities two months be- 
fore to request the loan of a blanket, and 
who had been suspected of being the 
architect of the suspicious brush shanty. 
As it was not an infrequent thing, how- 
ever, for a-miner to be broke one month 
and have plenty of dust the next, and as 
noone had been robbed tohis knowledge, 
—and he would have been one of the 
first to learn of such a crime, — he had 
no right to assume that the gold was 
not procured honestly. 

His natural curiosity to learn where 
it came from led him to remark : 

“’Pears like you hit it right smart, 
stranger.” 

“Yes, I have been fairly successful,” 
the man replied quietly, as he busied 
himself adjusting the pack. 

‘“Whereabouts ? 

“QO, a short distance up the creek 
and with this unsatisfactory answer the 
stranger said ‘Good day,’ and resumed 
his journey down the trail towards the 
Klamath. 

A few days after this incident Wabash 
Toe felt an irresistible prompting to visit 
the scene of his recent artistic labors. 
This impulse was not an extraordinary 
one, but simply the natural desire felt 
by every new candidate for literary 
honors. He was extremely anxious to 
learn what had been the fate of his lite- 
rary effort at the hands of the stranger 
for whose benefit he had given it birth. 
Accordingly he took no companion with 
him on his visit. Upon arriving at the 
scene of his debut into the world of let- 
ters, he went at once tothe pile of brush 
upon which the tablet had been depos- 
ited... 

There it was, but it had been laid 
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down flat between two bowlders, and 
lying upon it wasa piece of paper, held 
down by a weight. 

As he drew nearer and recognized the 
nature of the article used for a weight, 
his eyes bulged out like bullseye lan- 
terns. He seized it, and eagerly turned 
it over and over in his hand. It was a 
piece of partially decomposed quartz as 
large as an apple, and threads and rib- 
bons of pure gold were matted and 
twisted about it and through it in a way 
to bewilder the senses. 

After somewhat recovering from his 
astonishment, and having estimated the 
value of the specimen at not less than 
two hundred dollars, he turned to the 
paper to see what was the character of a 
document of so much importance as to 
require a weight of such a nature to 
keep it from being blown away. 


rHE RETORT COURTEOUS, 


He opened it, and read with deepened 
interest and astonishment, the following 
letter 


lo the Eatremely Curtous and Gentlemanly Citizens 


of Betsyville, at Johnson's assembled, Greeting: 


Not in compliance with your most kind and ur- 


gent invitation, but because I have made enough in. 


the past few weeks to keep mein comfort. the re- 
mainder of my days, do I take my departure, and 
leave you this farewell message. 

At the time you so valorously captured and. de- 
stroyed my vacant hut, I was on my way to Yreka, 
to procure a pack animal with which to convey my 
gold out of the mountains. -I have just returned for 
that purpose, and now take my leave of your hospita- 
ble neighborhood, I hope forever. 

In consideration of your many acts of courtesy dur- 


ing my brief sojourn among you, I present you, 


jointly and severally, my ledge of decomposed quartz, 


which has made me rich, and will make you equally 
so,— if you find it. In witness whereof, I hereunto 
affix this specimen of its contents, and my name, this 
third day of September, in the year of grace, 1854. 
JAMES WATSON, 


As soon as Joe fairly comprehended 
the import of this document, he hastened 
back to camp with all speed, and showed 
the letter and specimen to the excited 
Betsyvillers, who had collected at head- 
quarters in the usual Sunday crowd. 

The excitement was the greatest ever 
known in camp, and was _ intensified 
when Johnson related the incident of the 
man with the pack mule who had passed 
down the trail a few days before, and it 
was ascertained that the date of that 
event corresponded with the date of 
this deed of gift. 

Then ‘there was mounting in 
hot haste,” not steeds of war, but 
the steep trail leading to the aban- 
doned shanty; and for two weeks 
the mountains in that vicinity 
echoed to the tread and eager 
shouts of the Betsyvillers. 

But it was all to no purpose; no 
trace of a ledge of decomposed 
quartz, or of any mining operations 
not previously known, could be 
found within a radius of several 
miles. 

Inquiry made at Yreka by the man 
who made periodical trips from Betsy- 
ville tothat mining center for the mail of 
Johnson's patrons, revealed the fact that 
a few days after the date of the letter a 
stranger entered that city with a pack 
mule, which he sold at auction on the 
street. He then. purchased a Wells, 
Fargo & Co. draft on San Francisco for 
$70,000, and departed southward on the 
stage. _ The gold paid for the draft was 
coarse and somewhat mixed with quartz. 

Such gold as this and the specimen he 
had left were not found in any claim in 
the vicinity of Betsyville, and this was 
conclusive evidence to the minds of many 
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that the ‘‘ hermit,’ as he was now called, 
had stumbled upon a ledge of quartz so 
decomposed at the surface as to enable 
the easy separation of the free gold from 
the rock. Search for the ledge was re- 
newed with viger by many miners who 
felt confident of its existence. 

The most persistent prospector was 
Wabash Joe, who kept the specimen nug- 
vet as a perquisite of literary genius. He 
devoted his entire time to the work of 
discovery, until having exhausted all his 
means, lost his claim, and even been 
compelled to sell his talismanic specimen 
to procure “grub,” upon which to live 
while prosecuting his search, he aban- 
doned the camp in disgust, and was seen 
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among the convivial crowd at Johnson's 
no more. 

From that day to this not a year has 
passed that some one has not made an 
effort to discover the “ hermit ledge,” as 
it is known to old-timers, but as yet with- 
out a shadow of success. 

A quarter of a century has brought 
great changes even to the wilds of the 
Siskiyous. Farms, orchards, schools, and 
mills, have appeared, and with them a 
new people and the shrieking locomo- 
tive. Under the new order of affairs, 
and under the excitement of more recent 
events, the story of the “hermit ledge ”’ 
finds few to relate it and fewer still to 
vive it credence. 

flarry L. Wells, 


TWO SHASTA DESPERADOES. 


WHEN I was a boy I used to borrow a 
book about pirates, and take it into the 
carret toa retreat of my own, where I 
spent hours in reading about a very hard 
cang. My retreat was a dry-goods box 
turned on its side, into which I crept 
and pulled it nearly up to the wall, and 
in front of a small window. <A rainy 
day, a basket of apples, the aforesaid 
book about pirates, and I was reasonably 
well contented. I wish I had happened 
to find Defoe’s immortal book in the 
pirate line, so as to have known his ad- 
mirable villain, Captain Singleton, (who 
quite spoils me at present for Russell's 
Pirate, or even for Stevenson's 
Master of Ballingtrae). Somehow, the 
‘iterature of the “knights of the road”’ 
never seemed half so interesting to me 
as that of the “free lances of the sea.”’ 
but if I am not wofully mistaken, the 
stories of outlaws from society and fron- 
t\icr desperadoes touch a kindred string 
in every man’s nature. JI¢ are not 
stase-robbers or Robin Hood dwellers 


in greenwood, or happy-go-lucky tramps, 
but then, to be honest with ourselves, 
how easily we might have been! 

tlere in California, where the stories 
of sea-faring villains are few and dull 
enough, one is forced to traditional out- 
laws of the ‘land, for suitable literary 
material. We may dismiss as_ hardly 
worth notice the vague legends of a 
Spanish pirate of last century, who hid 
his spoils in the La Jolla caves of South- 
ern California; and that of “the great 
Portuguese vessel,’ that went ashore on 
the Mendocino coast with a black flag 
flying. If one only knew how often, 
perhaps, some freebooter of the sea hung 
far off the coast, watching for the annual 
galleon from the Philippines! But the 
deep seas, the drifted sands, give no sign ; 
no pirate story of indisputable truth lin- 
vers about the Californian coast ; we are 
forced to the minor and meaner outlaw- 
ries of the land. 

There is no part of the State more 
prolific in mountain-terror” stories 
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than the region that lies under the shad- 
ows of Shasta. A few men once dom- 
inated a great territory, and justice was 
long in overtaking them. 

One ofthe desperadoes, of whoma book 
might easily be written, is now in State's 
prison for murder, but for years he was 
the evil spirit of awholecommunity. He 
was a red and burly giant, twice the size 
of ordinary men. He lived with his 
brother in a castle-like and fortified 
house on the head waters of Cow Creek, 
and they with their hangers-on terrorized 
the whole region. The place was a re- 
sort for idlers and thieves, or worse. 
Cattle were shot in the woods. Calves 
were stolen, fences were broken down, 
and men who expressed themselves teo 
freely on the subject had been known 
to hear a bullet whistling past while 
they were milking or wood-chopping. 

“Big Sandy,” for so he was called, 
had been a slavedriver in the palmy days 
of his business, and he had a bad repu- 
tation even-among slavedrivers. Early 
in the fifties he came to this State from 
a Louisiana sugar plantation, after nar- 
rowly escaping lynching in a mining 
camp, settled down on Cow Creek. The 
story is told against him, gathered part- 
ly from his own admissions and boasts 
while drunk, that some years later he 
went East, and hunted up two orphan 
nieces in some Indiana village. He told 
them that he was rich and helda county 
office in California, and he persuaded 
them to place their property in his hands 
for sale, the proceeds to be re-invested 
in California, where he offered them a 
permanent home in hisown house. Big 
sandy had a certain air of extreme and 
unstudied honesty that would have de- 
ceived the very elect, and no one in the 
little Indiana village seems to have felt 
doubts of his reliability. 
obtained all the property of his orphaned 
relatives, he took them down the Missis- 
sippi, and deliberately abandoned them 
in New Orleans, with a week's board 
paid in advance at the hotel. Nothing 
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whatever is known of the fate of the two 
village girls, thus left unprotected, alone 
and penniless in the great city; for the 
war broke out a few months later, and 
interrupted all communication with New 
Orleans, so that the letters they must 
have written to their Indiana friends 
failed to reach their destination. 

I once had an interview with Big 
Sandy. It was an early spring day, and 
[ had just dismissed my little mountain 
school. The children were scattering 
through the pine trees and chaparral on 
their homeward way, when I observed a 
flutter and excitement among them. I 
heard cries of ‘‘ Here comes Big Sandy,” 
“Git into the bushes, quick !’’ and sev- 
eral of the children ran back to the 
schoolhouse. 

Big Sandy was on horseback, riding 
slowly over the hills, and he turned into 
a bridle path that led past the school- 
house. He looked at the children hur- 
rying away, and perhaps heard their 
cries, but his face was perfectly expres- 
sionless. As he rode up I stood under’ 
the pine by the schoolhouse door, and 
he stopped his horse and we looked at 
each other a minute. 

At first sight there was nothing dan- 
serous about Big Sandy. He was aman 
of immense size, but of quiet and almost 
sleepy demeanor. His head was round, 
his chest very deep and solid, his whole 
body, in fact, hke nothing else so much 
as the trunk of a huge oak, so round and 
solid and strong it seemed. Any one 
who has read Lorra Doone, and has 
heedtully considered the physique of 
John Ridd, the wrestler and fighter, can 
be said to be prepared to realize the mus- 
cular build of Big Sandy. When I first 
saw him approaching across the hollows 
of the hill and through the pines, I 
thought he was a man of medium size 
and short in build, mounted on a pony. 
When he rode up close to me I saw that 
the animal he rode was really one of 
great size and strength; what I saw then 
was a huge, red-bearded John Ridd, 
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mounted on a square-shouldered Perch- 
eron or Norman saddle horse; but his 
look was not the look of the kindly hero 
of Lorna Doone; no man could help 
fecling a little nervous under it, for it 
seemed to say, “I am the fellow that 
runs this region whenever I takea notion 
to.” He wore an old army cloak, but 
neither coat nor vest underneath. Ina 
leathern belt about his waist were a pair 
of revolvers and a huge bowie. ; 

One would suppose that something 
especial would follow his drawing rein 
under the pine in front of my school- 
house. But his remark, in a slow and 
deep chest voice was: 

‘“Them’s skittish children. 
they know who I be.” 

His eye fell upon an Indian bow and 
arrows which I had bought some days 
before, and which the older boys, after 
practicing archery a while, had left on 
the doorstep. To my surprise he asked 
for the bow, examined it carefully, and 
at once proceeded to speak very inter- 
estingly and intelligently of the differ- 
ences between the arrows of the various 
Northern California Indians. Then he 
handed it back, and riding up to the 
schoolhouse door looked in. 


Reckon 


“Big Sandy, as they call me, never 


went to school a day in his life,” he 
remarked. ‘ Afternoon, teacher,’ and 
so rode slowly off. 

A few yearslater the two outlaw broth- 
crs — Big Sandy the leader — shot and 
killed an old Frenchman, said to have 
been a soldier of Napoleon. He lived 
on a lonely mountain rangh, his sole 
companion a magnificent thoroughbred 
horse he owned, and_ stabled in a small 
building about fifty feet from his house. 
ithe outlaws came one moonlit night, 
and hid behind trees on the hill... They 


threw stones against the side of the sta- 
ble and made the horse restless, until 
the old man walked out in his  shirt- 
Sleeves and slippers. As he crossed the 
moonlit strip of turf they shot him with 
buckshot, and accidentally shot the horse 
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also. The bodies of man and horse lay - 
for nearly a fortnight before any one 
passed that way. 

When the murder was discovered the 
community was aroused, and the two 
outlaws were arrested by the county 
sheriff with a large posse. They felt so 
certain that no witnesses could or would 
appear against them that they gave them- 
selves up at once, and told stories, and 
made themselves generally agreeable to 
their captors. 

But, as it happened, the State hada 
witness, a rough sort of a blue-eyed 
mountaineer with a picked-up education ; 
a man who had hunted, farmed, led ex- 
ploring parties, taught school, run a 
store, and done a little of everything. 
This man, though not an eye-witness of 
the murder, had discovered and welded 
together the chief links in the evidence 
against the outlaws. With him out of 
the way they would probably have es- 
caped. They had the prestige of long 
authority over the simple settlers of the 
hills, and it was not until after they were 
safe in jail that they realized the situa- 
tion. Then they managed to get word 
to their adherents that this ex-school- 
teacher must be got out of the way. 

He lived in a small cabin on the west- 
ern slopes of the Sierra, below Shingle- 
town, some forty miles from the county 
seat. He owned atough little mule, and 
since the days were very sultry, he often 
took long journeys at night. The road 
he usually took was well known to hun- 
dreds of people, and as he rode along this 
trail by moonlight, a woman, to him un- 
known, met him and said that he had 
better go some other way. He took the 
warning and reached the county seat in 
safety. But it is said a couple of men 
lay on the trail they expected him to 
take, and waited all night there, with 
their buckshotted shot-guns and sharp 
bowies. 

Well, justice overtook the two moun- 
tain terrors. “They received a sentence 
of ninety-nine years, and with the lead- 
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ers in evil gone, the few families that 
had terrorized the region lost their influ- 
ence. Today the district is quite civil- 
ized, 
along the beautiful streams or over the 
hills where field and orchard are taking 
the place of sheep, goat, and frontier hog, 
that twelve years ago the burly, muscu- 
lar, red-haired, stolid giant,as clumsy and 
yet as brave as the Cornish giant whom 
Hereward slew, rode lonely and self- 
contained as a grizzly bear along the 
highways or across the trails, with an ar- 
senal’s supply of guns, pistols and knives, 
bestowed on his awe-inspiring person. 
Slow, grim, deliberate, I can see Big 
Sandy once more as he used to look, 
reining his horse before the chief saloon 
in the mountain town that he most fre- 
quented, and alighting to stride in and 
take a drink with the crowd of loafers. 
That he had plenty of grit there was 
evidence enough. Once he had a long 
and finally successful running fight with 
seven or eight men, they on horseback, 
with guns and pistols, he in a wagon, 
likewise armed, and making the best of 
his way tohishome. But now, whether 
he was head of a band of horse thieves, 
or chief of secret regulators, or merely 
a swaggering bully, tradition itself is not 
sure, and grows obscurer as years pass. 
Thus much of the Big Sandy crowd. 
A rather older tradition of the Shasta 
region, so prolific in good stories, relates 
to a certain “Sheet Iron Jack,” a more 
merry and less deliberate outlaw. Many 
a criminal as interesting as Black Bart, 
or even as the Spanish freebooter, Vas- 
quez, has only a local fame, so large is 
the State and so easily do traditions 
erow in a congenial soil. Of tales of 
buried treasures—this by a stage-robber, 
that by a repentant murderer — Califor- 
nia is positively crowded full. You will 
find the story localized in almost every 
district of the State. In Northern Cal- 


ifornia it is of Sheet Iron Jack, an auda- 
cious brigand, whose real name 1s in- 
volved in obscurity. 


No one could now believe, riding. 
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He flourished some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, a well educated, hand- 
some, tall desperado, the “‘ son of a minis- 
ter,’ so all accounts agree, and he gained 
his name from the immunity from bul- 
let wounds that he seemed to possess. 
Men did not hesitate to say that they 
had seen rifle shots fired point-blank at 
his breast, and “‘ heard them strike hard,” 
Another form of the story, however, was 
that no one could hit him, even with 
buckshot at short range. He hada way 
of getting out of a place when it became 
too hot for him, in a sort of zig-zag style, 
that was “very deceivin’ to the sheriffs,” 
as an old settler once told me. 

Sheet Iron Jack became known as the 
most expert horse thief in the region 
that mounts Shasta, Yallobally, and Las- 
sen overlook. On one occasion he threw 
his pursuers off the track, assumed some 
apt disguise, met the sneriff’s posse, 
delighted them with songs and stories, 
staid with them at a little village on 
the Sacramento in the only hotel the 
place afforded, anc beds being scarce, 
slept with the sheriff. During the night 
he arose, slipped out of the room, and 
drove a knife into the doorpost so as to 
hold the sheriff imprisoned in case he 
woke. A few minutes later he was 
mounted on the best horse in the sher- 
iff's party, and was leading two others ; 
the rest he.drove to the river, and into 
the willows and swampy bottoms. 

Moreover, to emphasize the affair, he 
stopped at a settler’s cabin a mile dis- 
tant, begged for a candle, and wrote a 
very neat letter of thanks to the sheriff, 
— whose wrath was of such an abiding 
sort that brief would have been the rob- 
ber’s life-lease if he had been overhauled ; 
it was a land of oak trees, and every one 
ot the posse had their stake-ropes handy. 
But the picturesqe Jack swam the Sac- 
ramento with his horses, and it was 
weeks before he was heard of again, and 
then on the northern borders of Trinity. 

One of most characteristic feats of 


this freebooter was performed at a moun- 
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tain ball, in a log cabin. The ball had 
hardly begun when a tall, black-haired 
stranger appeared, and his air of com- 
mand and intelligence created an imme- 
diate stir. A very pretty girl was just 
being led out by her partner, when the 
tall stranger stepped up with great po- 
liteness, and whispering his name in the 
young’man’s ear, said that since he was 
not permitted to remain with them long, 
he would do himself the honor of dan- 
cing with the young lady. He led her 
forth, ‘danced like an angel,’ and won 
the hearts of ‘all the girls. The thirty 
young men present yielded precedence, 
and Sheet Iron Jack danced with all the 
prettiest girls. Then he looked at his 
watch, and remarked that it was time 
for him to go, as some friends of his 
would interrupt his pleasure if he stayed 
longer. He stood in the doorway, looked 
over the crowd, bowed smilingly, and 
said that it was ‘fa pity that the men were 
not as brave as the ladies were hand- 
some.” Then he sprang into his saddle 
and rode off, just half an hour in ad- 
vance of the sheriff. 

Stories of his generosity are still told 
in the mountains. Sometimes a poor 
fellow, hungry and footsore, trudging 
along the roadside, heard the rattle of 
hoofs as aman on horseback approached, 
was halted, questioned, and flung a five, 
ten, or twenty dollar piece, with the in- 
junction, “ Don’t you drink whisky, and 
don’t you loaf. Get some work.” Like 
a good many of us, Jack could preach 
much better than he could practice. 

The following incident was told by 
one of the principalactors. It happened 
one August some twenty-five years ago. 
.\ young German had spent most of his 
money for a fine horse and riding outfit, 
and started from Sacramento to ride to 
Portland, Oregon. He was in northern 
Shasta when his horse began to go lame, 


and in an hour could hardly put one foot | 


betore another. The German was young, 
excessively ignerant about horseflesh, 
id had a not unwarranted impression 
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that most people managed sooner or 
later to swindle him. Sowhen his horse 
went lame he began to feel that the hon- 
est old farmer of whom the purchase 
was made had sold him a worthless ani- 
mal. He had invested one hundred and 
fifty dollars in the creature, and now, 
perhaps it was not worth twenty! 

About this time a_ benevolent old 
mountaineer came along, and the Ger- 
man appealed to him about “ dot horse.”’ 
The old mountaineer was one of the 
shrewdest of horse traders, and after a 
long examination he pronounced it a 
severe case of “ founder.” 

‘No good, that horse, fora year. Turn 
him out to pasture. And he won't be 
the same horse ag’in, even then.”’ 

“ What shall I do?” cried the tender- 
foot. 

After a long talk the trader offered 
the German thirty dollars forthe horse, 
saying that with care he could make him 
worth fifty, but that a foundered horse 
was practically worthless, except fora 
little farm work. 

The ignorant German consented, took 
the money, handed over the horse, took: 
his saddle, and started to walk to the near- 
est stage station. The sharper waited 
until his dupe was out of sight. Then he 
took a pair of blacksmith’s pincers from 
his saddle-bags, and in five minutes had 
wrenched off all four of the new steel 
shoes from the horse's hoofs. In half 
an hour the animal began to walk easily. 

“Thar, I thought so,” he muttered. 
“Tight shod by some valley fool of a 
blacksmith, that’s all. That hoss is worth 
two hundred dollars, at least. Lord, I 
wish I could find such a durn fool every 
day.”’ 

The German walked along for several 
hours, more and more suspicious about 
his late friend, and slowly discovering 
that even a lame horse was better than 
no horse at all. Suddenly a man rode 
out of the bushes, and demanded where 
in the devil was his horse. 

He told his story briefly and mourn- 
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fully, more than ever certain that it had 
two sides. The man listened attentively, 
broke into fits of laughter, sitting side- 
wise on his great brown horse, and pull- 
ing at his black mustache. He began to 
ask questions. When was the horse 
shod last, and where? Then he asked 
more questions about the aged and be- 
nevolent stranger. Finally he said: 

“You've been swindled. This is my 
beat, so I suppose I must help you out. 
You walk up to the creek till you come 
to a camp. There's bread and dried 
beef. Then youlie down and go to sleep.” 

Some time within the next six hours 
Sheet Iron Jack overhauled the new 
owner of the horse, and leveled his pis- 
tol at his head. | 

“You made a mistake a little while 
ago, Phillips.” (For he knew the old 
mountaineer very well.) ‘ You obtained 
my German friend's horse on false pre- 
tenses,— you pseudologized about it. 
Now climb down, and climb on your own 
plug.” 

Phillips looked at the pistol, then at 
the horse, then at his own pistol. 

“Don't be a fool, old man.” 

‘But I oughter have back that thirty 
dollars I paid that infernal Dutchman.” 

“ My honest friend, that goes for my 
lawyer fees.” 

Phillips lost his temper, and swore 
roundly, but it wasa foolish proceeding, 
for Jack replied calmly, 

“ After all, lawyers take all there is to 
be had: turn out your pockets, you old 
horse-doctor!’’ And he took six hun- 
dred dollars from the trembling and con- 
quered sharper, surveyed him a minute, 
tossed him back half of it, and rode back. 

The young German was roused after 
a while by Jack’s return. “ Here’s your 
horse and outfit,” he said. “I’ve put 
some dried meat in your saddlebag, and 
here ’s a pistol. If another blacksmith 
lames your horse, pull on him. That’s 
a good horse. Don't you come back this 
way, or I shall probably take it myself. 
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And don't you tell about this, or you’! 
be laughed at. The thirty dollars?— 
'tain't mine; I’ve got my own fees out 
of the case. Goodby.” 

Sheet Iron Jack, witha mere bagatelle 
of twenty or thirty warrants out for his 
arrest on various charges, once ventured 
into Red Bluff, it is said, to call on a sick 
friend. He had a world of discuises, 
but on this occasion he was recognized, 
and pursued by a crowd of armed men, 
cut off from his horse, and forced to run 
“across lots.’’ -He-ran .into.a stable, 
jumped on a horse's back, cut the halter, 
twisting the fragment around the ani- 
mal’s lower jaw, and rode for all he was 
worth. He managed to reach the river, 
swam his horse over, and escaped, as it 
was late in the season and a heavy rain- 
storm set in almost immediately after, 
obliterating his tracks. 

Legends of this sort linger about the 
buttes of Shasta, and the slopes of Yalo- 
bally. Sheet Iron Jack’streasures are said 
to be buried somewhere near Igo, or on 
the Whisky-town trail. Sheet Iron Jack 
himself disappeared without any of those 
unfortunate occurrences that usually 
mar the disappearance of worthies of 
his kind. The legends end as suddenly 
as they had begun. He dawned on the 
rural communities a full grown Jack 
Sheppard, handsome, and well up in the 
Robin- Hood theories of life and of ‘polit- 
ical economy. He found that an un- 
grateful community made his system of 
regulation dangerous, and, as he said to 
a rancher a little before his mysterious 
disappearance, ‘‘ A fellow has to move 
his camp. too often.” Then he disap- 
peared. He either reformed or ° died, 
—the reader may select the most rea- 
sonable hypothesis. If he had merely 
moved to pastures new and: pursued his 
old business, something would have 
been heard of it; but from the time of 
his Red Bluff affair Sheet Iron Jack 
was never heard of again in Northern 
California. 

Stoner Brooke. 
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Duk “ Real de Las Agutlares’’ is situ- 
ated near the very summit of a creston 
in the Sierra Azul. It is called the Mine 
of the Eagles, partly no doubt because 
its situation is so rocky and difficult of 
access, but more particularly, perhaps, 
because on the very crest or summit of 
he peak, where the vein crops out like 
the comb of a gigantic cock, there are 
two or three blasted pines, upon which 
the cagles sometimes perch to devour 
or secure a better hold of the prey which 
they have seized. Although the outcrop 
ot the vein follows the very backbone of 
the ridge, the mine itself 1s situated low- 
er down, ona kind of shoulder which the 
mountain forms. Here in a sort of cup 
or basin the works are located, and here 
can still be seen the entrance to the tun- 
nel in which the Condé de las Acuilares 
tound the first great bonanza, which se- 
cured him an immense fortune and his 
title. . No bonanzas have been found in 
the mine ot late years, but being worked 
with ¢reat prudence and economy by 
lion Antonio Mendoaza, it still continues 
to pay small dividends, though the days 
of its glory have long since departed, 
probably never to return. 

Simon was the capatas, or foreman of 
the pdantlla, and later had been promot- 
cd to exercise a general foremanship 
over the mine. He had risen from the 
rauks; had been first a boy cleaning 
neta. trom. the dump; then, as his 
strength increased, a fenatero, then a 
feryo, then an underground capatas 
and timekeeper, and_ finally, general 
LOTCH TaN. 

(ion Antonio, the manager, a shrewd, 
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long-headed old Spaniard, believed in 
promotion from theranks. ‘‘ No expen- 
sive college graduate for me,” he would 
say. ‘Give me the raw material, e/ hom- 
bre crudo, and I will make what I want 
to suit myself.” 

He had early marked Simon, and des- 
tined him for promotion. The young 
fellow had been very bright as a boy at 
the metal cleaning, and from earliest 
manhood had avoided the peonage which 
enslaved his fellows. Not a dollar of 
advance would he accept; no rum or 
mescal, no monte, trecillo, or fandango 
for Simon, and thus he had come to be 
the cafatas of Las Aguilares. Don An- 
tonio, finding trustworthy, had 
taken a good deal of pains with him, had 
taught him the elements of surveying, 
assaying, bookkeeping, etc. He wrote 
a good hand, did the leveling, took ail 
the average of the richer metals for ex- 
port, kept the mine accounts, and occa- 
sionally even made a few assays under 
Don Antonio's supervision, But though 
thus exceptionally fortunate, Simon was 
the saddest-looking, most silent man 
about the place. There seemed to be 
no joy in his nature. Though he had 
escaped peonage, the sad fate of the peon 
seemed to be stamped upon him. 

It was whilea fexatero that this blight 
seemed to fall upon him. In these Mex- 
ican mines, worked by the old methods, 
the ore is not hoisted as with us, but 
packed out of the mine by men, in /exazes, 
which are leather or rawhide sacks borne 
upon the back and secured by a strap 
around the forehead. The ladders con- 
sist of notched palm timbers, up which 
the ¢exateros climb, even from the great- 
est depths, bearing loads of a hundred 
and fifty pounds or more. When the 
summit is reached, the fevxate is dis- 
charged by a sudden inclination of the 
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head and motion of the shoulders ; then 
without a moment's delay, the poor 
creatures, still wet and panting, return 
to the bowels of the earth for another 
load. Simon, naturally of a refined, su- 
perior nature, had barely endured the 
employment, suitable only for a beast 
of burden ; but he submitted,—what was 
there for him but submission? But he 
could and did escape slavery by keeping 
out of debt. Heat least avoided mak- 
ing his condition perpetual, and so was 
ina position to profit by the one slender 
chance which his destiny afforded. The 
pay was miserably poor. Sixty-five 
cents a day and a trifling ration! This 
was raised to seventy-five and eighty 
cents when he became a éarrefero, toa 
dollar as capatas of the planz//a, toa dol- 
lar and a haif as underground foreman, 
and two dollars and a half as captain of 
the mine. 

Simon was now thirty. He had been 
foreman several years, but he was still 
called “ triste,’ the sad! It is 
not surprising that sensitive man 
should thus be moulded by his sufferings 
and endurance. The Mexican miners 
still retain the arbitrary methods of the 
Spanish conquerors. In itself, the oc- 
cupation is toilsome to the last degree. 
The men work naked, only a cloth 
around the loins. Bare feet or thin san- 
dals are necessary to climb the slender, 
notched palm timbers under the burden 
which they bear; only bare arms swing 
the long, heavy steel bars used by the 
barretcros. But the physical endurance 
is not all, by any means; the condition 
of peonage into which ninety-nine per 
cent fall, the vigilant supervision, the 
arrogance of the superintendence, the 
slenderration, the insufficient pay earned 
by such oppressive toil, the coin passed 
to them through a grated window, the 
peon exposed to the rain or sun the 
while, the miserable se/do, hopelessly 
mortgaged, perhaps, in consequence of 
a single indiscretion. It was these suf- 
ferings which had saddened Simon. He 
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had escaped them, it Is true, but he 
seemed to carry with him the burdens 
of his class. 

Nevertheless, Simon was be- 
loved by his fellows. To Don Antonio 
he was deferential in the extreme. The 
superintendent was imperious and high 
tempered, but his cafatas disarmed him 
by unfailing submission and patience. 
Asis often the case with such imperious 
men, he would frequently beinthe wrong; 
but wrong or right, Sim6n- submitted 
without a murmur ; not like aman with- 
out spirit, but like one trained to sub- 
mission, as one to whom the right of 
self-assertion is denied in presence of 
asuperior. Thissubmission suited Don 
Antonio, and explained the wisdom of 
his aversion to high-bred, expensive, and 
independent college graduates. 

A. mean or cowardly mind in Simon's 
position would have compensated itself 
by retaliating severely upon those under 
his control. But Simon was gentleness 
itself. Firm to inflexibility they knew 
him to be. Their duty they must do ; 
but so long as they did that, all that 
kindness, sympathy,—yes, even old fash- 
ioned courtesy, could do to make their 
lot bearable Simon was ever ready to of- 
fer. His courage and character being 
well known, this gentle spirit made him 
very popular, and gave him great control 
over his men. The manners of Mexi- 
cans even of this inferior class are very 
eentle toward one another, and this most 
admirable trait Simon did all in his 
power to cultivate. | 

One morning Don Antonio was sur- 
prised to receive an address from Simon, 
sombrero in hand, requesting two weeks, . 
leave of absence. Such a request had 
only been made once before, and then 
because of sickness. Upon that occa- 
sion he had gone away to some distant 
ranch, and had returned quite recovered. 
Don Antonio looked at him sharply, say- 
ing in his brusque manner : 

“You are not sick again ?” 

"210, sehor.”’ 
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“Then you must be going to get mar- 
ried!’ | 

“Si, senor,’ twirling his sombrero 
and looking rather sheepish. 

“Well!” — after a pause,— “away 
with you and get done with it, then. 
What are you going to do with her, 
bring her here ?”’ | 

‘Si, senor, with your permission.” 

“Why not?” said Don Antonio sar- 
donically, “it’s a pretty safe place. You 
will be able to take good care of. her. 
When do vou want to go?” 

Tomorrow, sefor.”’ 

“Well, two weeks to a day, remember! 
There will-be a cargo of ore to dispatch 
then, and you must be here to look after 
it. Take care that you do not fail!” 

will be here, sefior.”’ 


Two weeks from that day, in the even- 
ing, Don Antonio, who: had been de- 
tained later than usual at the mine in 
consequence of his foreman’s absence, 
saw Simon approaching, “riding dou- 
ble, with a female on the mule behind 
him. She was so closely wrapped with 
shawl and reéose that Don Antonio could 
not distinguish her form or features, 
only that she was slight and active. 
They had come a long journey evidently, 
tor the mule was jaded and travel-stained. 
In a few minutes Simon hurried over 
to the planzla to receive his instruc- 
tions. 

“So you have done the deed, Simon!’ 

Si, sefior,’ deprecatingly. 

“Is she good looking ?” 

st, ast; sefior.” 

“Only so, so,—from a_ bridegroom! 
Hfumph!—so much the better for you. 
She will not require so much looking 
after, and you will have more time for 
the planilla. See that the cargos are 
ready for tomorrow. If your wife were 
pretty, | should feel impatient to be pre- 
scented ; as it is, until some more favor- 
able opportunity, Simon.” And_nod- 
ding his head good-naturedly he rode 
away laughing. 


IT. 


LA .VOZ DEL PUEBLO. 


THE pueblo or town of Las Aguilares 
is situated about half way down the 
mountain, at the foot-of the ficacho, or 
butte, as we should call it. It is, or 
was, quite a place, containing perhaps 
two thousand inhabitants. On Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday, when the 
miners came down from above, and 
rancheros and other visitors up from be- 
low, it used to be very lively, some- 
times a little too lively. The streets, 
ordinarily so quiet, were then thronged 
with gay caballeros in brilliant serape, 
broad-brimmed sombrero with wide bind- 
ing of silver cloth, perhaps with silver 
cord and tassels, embroidered shirt, bril- 
liant sash, the national pants, open from 
the knee down, with a line of silver but- 
tons from waist to toe, huge silver- 
mounted spurs, happily not so cruel as 
they appeared. Frequently the horses 
they rode were also gayly adorned, the 
saddles heavily plated with silver, the 
bridles covered with silver ornaments, 
the saddte cloths richly wrought in col- 
ored silks. These gay caballeros never 
permitted their horses to trot, but paced 
them with a stately grace which dis- 
played horse and rider to equal advan- 
tage, the steed being compelled to 
carry his head well up, neck arched, — 
to step high, and exhibit all his finest 
points and paces. Sometimes the rider 
would have a sefiorita, as gayly attired 
as himself, perched on the saddle behind 
him, her lustrous black hair uncovered, 
hanging in rich double plaits below her 
waist, a bright-colored, gayly embroid- 
ered shawl thrown over her shoulders, 
her short skirts displaying a neat foot 
and ankle in silk-wrought stockings, and 
dainty shoes with silver buckles. 

The laborers and peons thronged both 
road and sidewalk, their earnings for a 
month, perhaps, expended upon a bright 
serape, linen of spotless white, frequently 
embroidered, the workday sandal re- 
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placed by shoes of untanned leather. 
Trains of mules, and thin, undersized 
donkeys, packed with vegetables and 
fruits from the neighboring ranches, 
stood patiently in front of the’stores, or 
tiendas. Itinerant venders of ¢amaz/es, 
fruits, and du/ces, pressed in amid the 
crowd to sell their wares, or stationed 
themselves at the street corners. The 
wine shops wereall open, doing athriving 
business. Gambling, principally monte, 
was carried on openly, and minor games 
in nearly every house. 7zexdztas devoted 
exclusively to the sale of mescal, a pot- 
ent fiery liquor distilled from the agave, 
were crowded to overflowing. Occa- 
sionally disputes arose at these places as 
to the speed of their horses, perhaps, 
which were ranged in the streets or upon 
thesidewalks, tightly reined, neck arched, 
champing the bit, and pawing impatient- 
ly at the prolonged absence of the riders. 

Then perhaps a dozen or more of these 
caballeros would ride out together more 
or less elated, causing their well trained 
animals to perform all sorts of daring 
feats, — riding tull speed at a stone wall, 
then reining in their horses suddenly, 
their fore feet planted against its base. 
Frequently they would ride into the 
stores and up to the counter, pushing in 
among the drinkers and revelers, to drink 
avrain with some friend. Sometimes these 
escapades would result in a disturbance 
and a breach of the peace, but it was 
rarely that anything serious occurred ; 
nothing but what the e/gvasi/ could 
quell by the exercise of his authority, or 
at worst, by the energetic application, of 
the flat of his sword. 

About the time of. which we write, a 
short period of peace and respite from 
the strife of faction in Mexico had given 
a strong impulse to the development. of 
all industries, especially that of mining. 
Capitalists were visiting the country bent 
upon developing its resources, and large 
sums of money were being invested in 
various enterprises. Numbers of active 
young fellows, Germans, French, and 


Spaniards, were flocking into the coun- 
try ; graduates from the mining schools, 
surveyors, engineers, and others... Sev- 
eral of them had made Las Aguilares 
headquarters, it being the center of a 
considerable mining region, and thus 
affording facilities for their explorations. 
They were a gay, jovial lot, attacking 
with unbounded energy whatever they 
found to do, and devoting their leisure to 
enjoyment with equal zest. They were 
a cultivated set: among them excellent 
musicians, amateur performers, artists, 
fine voices, wits, and mimics. Many a 
¢ood song and admirable performance 
enlivened the evenings over their wine 
and beer. The varied nationalitics seemed 
to lend zest and spice to their enjoyment, 
and nearly ail being at an age when the 
cares of hte vanish in presence of the 
pleasures of the hour, many a gay scene 
Was witnessed in the quaint old town. 
They congregated principally at the . 
tlotel de France,a French house, kept b: 
a Madame Bonard. Why it was said to 
be kept by Madame and not by Monsieur 
Bonard is not known. However, so it 
was. Monsieur Bonard was sometimes 
spoken of as Madame Bonard’s husband, 
but he was more trequently ignored alte- 
gether. Madame was sprightly, of good 
figure, and rather pretty, always dainty 
In costume, vivacious and coquettish. 
She was careful, however, to exhibit no 
decided preferences, but distributed her 
smiles and glances with commendable 
impartiality. She was a very shrewd, 
active business woman, managed the 
affairs of the house with consummate 
tact and skill, and was exceedingly pop- 
ular. Todo her justice, she was as gra- 
cious to Monsieur Bonard as to every- 


body else, though certainly Monsieur 


yielded her implicit obedience, and knew 
on which side his bread was buttered. 
The hotel was an adobe of one story, 
long and rambling in front, and _ built 
into a sort of square at the back, leaving 
space for a wonderfully productive bit of 
garden. Here an old Frenchman might 
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be seen dibbling around occasionally, 
and this seemed to be the only source of 
the apparently inexhaustible wealth of 
salads and spring and summer vegeta- 
bles with which the place was provided. 
There was a spacious corridor surround- 
ine the rooms bordering on the garden, 
up the pillars of which were trained 
strong vines, and this corridor furnished 
with large, easy German and American 
rockers, tables, etc., was a favorite place 
of resort, sheltered as it always was from 
the burning sun andthe glare which pre- 
vailed without. The residence of Don 
Antonio was situated at the corner of 
the block in which the hotel was built, 
and thus he was in the habit of passing 
the Hotel de France every morning and 
evening on his way to and trom the 
mine, When he often indulged in a little 
sossip with madame, his fair neighbor. 

(ne evening Don Antonio was riding 
past the hotel on his way home at about 
the usual hour, when he was accosted 
by Madame Bonard, who appeared to 
be even more carefully attired and co- 
quettish than usual. Don Antonio sa- 
luted and reined up his horse, nothing 
‘oath, evidently, to enjoy a few words 
with the fair Frenchwoman. 

hear, Don Antonio,’ she said arch- 
iv, “that you have a senorita of surpass- 
ing beauty locked upat your mine there 
on the mountain.” 

‘Yes, madame,” said Don. Antonio, 
uchine and bowing, “several of them, 
only they are: rather dark. . [They are 
usetul to make /orfe//as, gather sticks, 
cook the frzzoles, etc.” 

‘No! Yously man, do not try to effect 
a concealment from me,’ she said, shak- 
ing her finger at him. am speaking 
ot the beauty recently imported, the 
wite of your sad, long-faced capatas, Si- 
Mon, 

“Oh, Simon. Yes, he has been mar- 
ried recently, that is a fact, pobrecito / 
but | have heard nothing of her beauty. 
\Vho told you that she is beautiful? I 
nave it from the highest authority that 
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she is only so so. Somebody has been 
imposing upon you.” 

“Do -you mean to tell me that you 
have seen her, and that she is not beau- 
tiful? Parole d'honneur, now, Don An- 
tonio. Tell me the truth.” 

have seen her, certainly,’ said Don 
Antonio, looking a little surprised, ‘‘ but 
she had just arrived, and was so bundled 
up in shawls and vedoso that I could not 
see her face, and but little of her figure. 
Who has been telling you that she is 
beautiful?” 

‘“ Ah! Youarenot so badas I thought, 
then, since you have not seen her. I 
thought you were a party to the conceal- 
ment of this beauty.” 

“Beauty, beauty,” said Antonio, puz- 
zled. ‘‘ Will you do me the favor to ex- 
plain from whom you received your in 
formation, since I have heard nothing of 
| 

“Don Mauricio Castro, who keeps the 
Rancho Piedrajoso, told me. Simon 
stopped there with the bride on the way 
home. One cannot get anything reason- 
able out of him; he simply loses his 
head the moment he begins to speak of 
her. You would think her an angel to 
hear him talk.”’ 

By this time two or three of the young 
fellowsat the hotel had strolled up, lifting 
their hats respectfully to Don Antonio, 
who returned the salute with old-fash- 
ioned dignity. They did not attempt to 
conceal their curiosity as the conversa- 
tion progressed, and one of them even 
ventured to express a hope that Don 
Antonio would not permit Simon to 
keep the beauty locked up, should the 
rumor of her charms not prove unfound- 
ed. 
Don Antonio replied laughing and 
with a jest, but appeared considerably 
puzzled, and looked sharply at Madame 
Bonard, as though to decide whether she 
was making fun of him. Seeing her in 
sarnest, he called suddenly to one of his 
barreteros whom he saw passing at the 
moment. Themanapproached as though 
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afraid of his imperious patron, —- as was 
really the case, no doubt, — and taking 
off his large, broad-brimmed sombrero, 
stood bare-headed, saying, ‘‘ Your com- 
mands, senor.” 

Have you seen damuger de Simon?” 
Don Antonio asked, in the manner of a 
judge questioning a criminal. 

“Si. sano... 

“What is she like?” 

The man hesitated and seemed con- 
fused, being at a loss for words, per- 
haps, and embarrassed at the many eyes 
now turned upon him awaiting a reply. 

“Speak, man,” Don Antonio added, 
still more sharply. ‘Is she white or 
black, fat or lean, tall or short? What 
does she look like? Tellus, if you have 
eyes anda tongue 

“Patrou,” said the suddenly, 
“ she looks like the picture of the Virgin 
over the altar in the church of the old 
conde.” 

They al] looked at one another signit- 
icantly. <All knew the picture, an ex- 
quisite figure by Esquibel, light, airy, 
and graceful. The students especially 
admired it. They had formed a choir, 
had studied the chants, and the full 
church services. They sang them di- 
vinely, to the great delight of all laymen, 
but to the scandal of the priests, who 
had been accustomed to hear them 
drawled through the nose, and otherwise 
murdered. 

“That will do, Manuel,” said Don An- 
tonio, dismissing the man. Then turning 
to Madame Bonard, he said, “ You must 
be right, madame, as always, although ] 
assure you it Is news tome. Madame, 
gentlemen, I wish you good evening.” 

“Stop, Don’ Antonio, pardon one mo- 
ment’s detention. I must exact a prom- 
ise from ‘you before permitting you to 


go, Pledge me that you will see this 


saintly beauty, and tell me if she is in- 
deed so ravishing as is reported.” 
“Your commands shall be obeyed, 
madame,’ said the old gentleman, bow- 
ing. gracefully. “My own curiosity is 
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aroused, I assure you, and if it were not, 
I should be only too happy to execute 
your commission,’ and once more bow- 
ing he rode on to his residence. 

The following morning Don Antonio 
called up two of the more intelligent 
among his men, who had their cabins at 
the plani//a, and asked them concerning 
the wife whom Simon kept so carefully 
concealed. They confirmed Manuel's 
story. ‘Senor, she is very beautiful,” 
they said, ‘but it is difficult to see her, 
Simon guards her so jealously.” 

“My woman,” said one of them, * went 
over to see her at her request. She ts 
already beginning to feel lonely. Simon 
locks the door while he is absent, and 
will not permit her to open it to anybody. 
I went down to get some candles ot 
Simon for the night watch; that is how 
saw her.” 

That evening when the men were leav- 
ine work, Don Antonio said to his cap- 
alas: 

“Simon, I should’ like to see that 
‘rather plain’ wife of yours. Suppose 
you present 

“Si, senor,” said Simon hesitatingly, 
but without any movement to comply. 

“You don't appear anxious to present 
me, Simon. You are not afraid of an old 
man like me? I am old enough to be her 
erandfather.”’ 

“No, senor,’ said Simon deprecating- 
ly, but still without moving. 

“Nonsense,” said-the old gentleman, 
taking his capatas vigorously by the arm. 
“Vou must Iet the sun of heaven shine 
upon her some time, at least, and if you 
don’t want all the men to be running 
after her, and her running after all the 
men, let her see at least what other men 
look like. JTamonas! a la navia, Sr 
pion!” 

They walked over to the house, a good 
sized, rather deep adobe, with two smal! 
windows only, placed near the eaves, — 
sufficient to admit some light, but al- 
most inaccessible from within or without. 
When the door was opened Don Antonio 
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saw that the back part of the room was 
curtained off, thus making a private apart- 
ment. Simon called gently, “ Roberta!” 
A sweet voice answered promptly, ‘Si, 
senor,” and at once a young girl, prob- 
ably between sixteen and seventeen, 
stepped from behind the curtain, and 
stopped and hesitated to advance upon 
beholding a stranger. 

“Come, guerida,’ said Don Antonio 
kindly, evidently almost discrediting his 
own eyesight, her beauty was so remark- 
able. ** Come, my dear, do not be afraid 
of me. [am Don Antonio Mendoza, 
patron of Las Aguilares!” 

Kkoberta looked shyly toward Simona 
moment, as though asking his permis- 
sion, and then advancing gave Don An- 
tonio her hand with the utmost grace 
and case of manner, and smiled sweetly 
without atrace of diffidence or restraint. 

“Where are you from, my dear?” 
asked the old gentleman, taking her hand 
and looking at her with undisguised ad- 
miration, but in a manner which invited 
her confidence. 

“Secnhor, [ama daughter of Don To- 
maso Lopez, of Las Chureas. My tather 
and mother are both dead. My .step- 
mother only is alive. [lived with her on 
the ranch until Don Simon came and 
married. me.” 

* A very lonely ranch it must be for us 
not even to have heard of sucha beauti- 


tul bird,” said the old- gentleman gal- 


lantly. Simon, you must 
not keep this lovely girl locked up too 
closely. Meanwhile, I felicitate you.” 
And bowing low, sombrero in hand, as 
he never would have thought to bow to 
the wite of his capatas, Don Antonio 
waved her a respectful adieu. 

\When he reached the pueblo he saw 
Madame Bonard awaiting him, evidently 
with Impatience. 

“Ith bten, mon amt, what of the bride ? 
—1s she beautiful as described ?”’ 

* Madame,” said Don Antonio gravely 
aid with emphasis, “she is the most 
beautiful being I ever beheld!” 
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“Nonsense! 
Antonio!” 

“ Parole d'honneur, madame. I have 
never seen anything so beautiful either 
in life or in a picture. The Creator 
never fashioned a more lovely face or 
perfect form.” 

‘ Miracles!’’ said madame, surprised 
and not a little chagrined evidently. Can 
it be possible she is so beautiful as to 
justify such enthusiasm, such reverence 
almost, of tone and expression. You are 
no longer a youth, Don Antonio, to lose 
your head in presence of a rustic beauty. 
I beg you alight a moment, Don Anto- 
nio, and take a slight refreshment. You 
have aroused my curiosity, and are too 
gallant, I know, not to appease it.”’ 

“True, madame,” said the old gentle- 
man, dismounting. “Iam always your 
humble servant.” 

An attendant promptly served a glass 
of champagne, while madame said, coax- 
ingly, ““ Now, Don Antonio, tell me all 
about her; what she really looked like, 
how she was dressed, what is her age, 
where does she come from, and who is 
she." | 

“ Madame, I have not the gift of de- 
scribing beauty. I can only say that 
she is surpassingly beautiful, so much so 
that I am very much impressed, as you 
see. She is young, certainly not seven- 
teen, but mature in form, and in judg- 
ment, I have no doubt. Her figure is 
perfect as her features, and she is gifted 
with a most subtle grace and dignity of 
manner. She has great self-possession, 
and received me,” said the old gentle- 
man, twirling his moustache, “as though 
she were the cordeza ot Las Aguilares,”’ 

‘How was she dressed?” asked ma- 
dame eagerly, “you have not described 
her dress.” 

‘No, madame,” said Don Antonio, 
“JT cannot describe it. Some piece of 


You are joking, Don 


light cambric, no doubt, with a sash, 


which perhaps all told cost but a trifle, 
but worn with such a grace that no cos- 
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“You surprise me, Don Antonio. 
Whata paragon! You awaken my curi- 
osity more and more. Is she good, think 


you, — is she virtuous? Is she a proper 


person ?”’ 

“Madame, I have no doubt she is 
spotless. She has never seen anything 
of the world, never been away from her 
father’s ranch, probably never out of her 
mother’s sight.’’ 

“That is the innocence of ignorance 
and complete inexperience,” said ma- 
dame. That is not very safe. It 1s 
well she is married.” 

“T agree with you, madame!’ 

“Yet you have described an angel, 
monsieur !”’ 

“That is what she certainly is at pres- 
ent, madame.” 

“At present! Ah! You distrust the 
future then?” said she quickly. Tell 
me, if she is such an angel what does he 
lock her up for ?”’ 

Don Antonio shrugged his shoulders 
as he rose to go. He wasin the saddle 
and had turned to salute her, but she 
detained him, saying in a pretty, imperi- 
ous way, ‘ Answer my question, sir!”’ 

He raised his hat, saying with a curi- 
ous inflection of the voice, ‘What is it 
you call the angels in French, madame, 
after they have fallen?” But without 
waiting fora reply he put spurs to his 
horse, and was gone before she had fairly 
grasped his meaning, or had time to 
frame a reply. 


y 


ITT. 
THE WAGER. 


THE excitement occasioned by the 
many rumors concerning this wondrous 
beauty, among the high-spirited young 
fellows at the Hotel de France, may be 
imagined. Shut up in that little moun- 
tain town, leagues and leagues away from 
the nearest portion of the outside world, 
the arrival of a train of mules, or a 
stranger interested like themselves in 
mining affairs, was their only source of 


novelty. Young, gay, and full of life, 
they wove all sorts of wild romances con- 
cerning the mysterious beauty, talked of 
her incessantly, questioned everybody 
about her, and toasted her over their 
wine. Don Antonio found that suddenly 
a remarkable interest had been awak- 
ened concerning the vein of Las Aguil- 
ares, its surroundings, formation, and 
general characteristics. Small scientific 
parties of two and three, sometimes of 
one only, climbed the fzcacho to study 
it geologically, to get its course, its dip, 
to define the country rocks of the vicin- 
ity, or to sketch it from various points of 
view. Don Antonio did not discourage 
this scientific awakening, but welcomed 
the young men in a business-like man- 
ner, and generally contrived to set them 
at some healthy work. So far as getting 
even a glimpse of the beauty was con- 
cerned, they might as well have stayed at 
home, and this of course only made 
them still more ardent and curious. Per- 
haps it would have been much wiser of 
Simon not to lock his wife up so closely ; 
that was Don Antonio’s opinion, yet it 
would have been manifestly improper for 
her to receive visitors of this class ; and 
by what other method was she to avoid 
it, —or rather, was Simon to avoid if for 
her? Some of them indeed pushed the 
matter with great temerity, knocking at 
the door of the house, — though they 
never received a reply. The more daring 
even climbed to the window, which they 
found closed and curtained.. Several 
waited until Simon entered the house, 
and then walked over to ask a cup of 
water, orengage him in conversation fora 
few moments; but the inner curtain.frus- 
trated all their hopes of catching evena 
elimpse of her, and they were forced to 
retire baffled, and truth to say, somewhat 
shamefaced. Simon received them with 
the utmost gravity and courtesy, handed 
them the water ina gourd, and replied 
briefly but politely to any question their 
ingenuity could devise. 

Madame Bonard, whose curiosity was 
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vreatly excited, and who was perhaps 
somewhat spiteful and mischievous, tan- 
talized them not a little concerning these 
failures. ‘Just to think,” she said, “a 
lot of young cavaliers from Paris, Vien- 
na, Berlin, and the capital, cannot even 
vet a glimpse of a little vanchera, to tell 
us whether she is as beautiful as she is 
painted. > Only one mature caballero of 
all my friends has even secured the priv- 
ilege of looking upon her, and that by 
the exercise of his authority as patron. 
Why, this man Simon must be a perfect 
Bluebeard, —a dragon! We shall have 
to send for Saint George or Saint Denis 
to vanquish him.”’ 

Meanwhile Don Antonio noticed a 
marked change in Simon. His dullness, 
heaviness, and sadness seemed to have 
vanished. His duties were even more 
punctually attended to than formerly, if 
that were possible, but with a zest and 
elasticity which had been wholly want- 
ing before. His figure became more 
erect. He was more particular about 
his person; always appeared scrupu- 
lously clean and neat, and changed his 
dress daily immediately upon retiring 
from the mine. He became cheerful, fre- 
quently smiled, and even laughed aloud. 

“Why, Simon,” said Don Antonio one 
dav, ** You are getting fat! Your wife 
must be a first rate cook. She evidently 
takes good care of you!” 

“Si, senor,’’ said Simon seriously, “but 
[ think, perhaps, it must be partly attrib- 
uted to the fact that I also have some 
one to care for.” 

* Don't you think you lock her up too 
closely, Simon 

'Si1, sehor, perhaps so. But what can 
ldo? She does not complain, and you 
see how it would be if I were to leave 
the house open.” 

Antonio nodded. He was _ not 
quite prepared to say that it would be 
better or wiser to leave the house open. 
‘If she had been accustomed to liberty 
and society, ves. But it is not safe to 
open the cage of a bird bredin captivity. 
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It will rarely return while the garden 
without looks so charming, though it is 
certain to perish, if only because it has 
never been called upon to protect itself. 

“Follow your own judgment, Simon,” 
said the patron, “ You know your busi- 
ness best.’ 

At the Hotel de France, however, 
matters were transpiring which threat- 
ened Simon's peace of mind, There was 
one young fellow, a tall, fair-haired, hand- 
some German, who had listened atten- 
tively to all that had been said concern- 
ing “the mysterious beauty.”” He had 
questioned closely the unsuccessful 
scientists, and had matured a plan which 
he felt assured would prove successful, 
gain admittance to the house; and enable 
him to see and speak to its fair occupant. 
It was an unscrupulous plan, but as he 
did not mean any harm by it other than 
the gratification of his curiosity and the 
triumph over his fellows, he did not 
pause to consider the exact nature of the 
adventure in which he was about to en- 
gage. 

Having all his arrangements complet- 
ed, he. gave a little dinner to his set, and 
after the courses had been removed and 
the wine freely circulated, one of the 
toasts being, of course, ‘“‘the captive 
beauty,” as they now called her, Ernst 
taunted his companions with their want 
of success. To tantalize them still more 
he insisted upon Madame Bonard'’s pres- 
ence to participate in the toast in ques- 
tion, well knowing that she would be un- 
sparing with her satire. In this he was 
not deceived, for no sooner was the cere- 
mony concluded than she said : 

“ Messteurs, | too will propose a toast, 
to the representative youth of the great 
capitals of Europe, the jeunesse doree, 
who have so industriously explored the 
picacho of Las Aguilares in vain!” 

Shouts of laughter greeted this sally, - 
in which Ernst indulged louder and 
longer thantherest. This nettled them 
all, more particularly a young Spaniard 
named Sebastiano Manriquez. 
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“Ernst is very loud in his laughter 


against us,” he said, “but he knows too» 


much to undertake the venture himself. 
‘Let them laugh who lose,’ but not them 
who dare not even try to win.” 

“Not a bit of it,” cried Ernst scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ Madame is quite right. You 
must be a poor lot indeed to fail in so 
smallanadventure. Pledge me,madame 
and gentlemen:—I wager you a hundred 
dollars, Sebastiano, that I will see this 
captive beauty, speak to her, and kiss 
her, within a week !”’ 

“Accepted,” cried Sebastiano joy- 
ously, while all sprang up in a riotous 
manner, crying, ‘Pledge me too, Ernst!”’ 
And me And me! ''—“ Yes, all 
of 

Some one shouted, ‘‘ Take down the 
names!” Finally, amid much laughter 
and confusion, this was done, and the 
party separated. Madame Bonard whis- 
pered, “Tell me your plans, Ernst.” 
But Ernst only shook his head, laughing 
vood naturedly and saying, ‘I will sub- 
mit the plan to you, madame, after the 
victory.” 

Ikrnst did not think it necessary to 
tell his friends that he had already se- 
cured a great advantage in being” en- 
gaged by Don Antonio to examine Las 
Aguilares carefully, in order to decide 
upon the best plans for a modern “acien- 
da de beneficio, it having been decided to 
build one, either upon the American or 
European plan. He had determined to 
camp up at the mine a night or two in 
pursuit of his investigations. Being act- 
ually engaged on the property he knew 
would disarm any suspicions which Si- 
mon might form on account of his pres- 
ence, and he trusted to secure the key 
of the adobe, if necessary, and enter 
while he kept Simon engaged in the 
mine. 

This plan succeeded to perfection. 
Don Antonio gave him full liberty to do 
as he pleased, and placed Simon under 
his orders. Ernst secured a cabin _be- 
longing to one of the peons, in which he 
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placedacot. The first day he kept busy 
all day, and for an hour or two after the 
men had left their work. That night he 
spent quietly in his own cot maturing. 
his plans. He had remarked that Simén 
kept the key of his house in a light jack- 
et which he left hanging at the entrance 
of one of the tunnels. He had also ob- 
served that the capataz kept the candles 
for the use of the mine at his own house, 
and that he went there occasionally for 
them. This would be sufficient excuse 
for him, he thought. He could easily 
contrive to leave Simon in the mine 
alone for a tew moments, call at the 
house for some candles, see the impris- 
oned beauty, snatch a kiss, and away. 
If Simon should hear of it,— why he had 
wanted a light, and had not cared to call 
him out of the mine for such a trifling 
matter. Simon might suspect that he 
had wanted to see his beauty,— but 
what if he did! What right had any 
man to lock his wife up in that absurd 
manner ? 

The second night, watching his oppor- 
tunity, he left Simon in a distant part of 
the mine sampling a portion of the vein; 
hastily climbed the palm sticks, took the. 
key from the jacket, and walking over to 
the adobe, boldly opened the door, — Ro- 
berta, naturally enough thinking it was 
Simon, pulled aside the curtain and ad- 
vanced to meet him. Both seemed to be 
fora moment struck dumb with astonish- 
ment, he at her exceeding grace and 
beauty, she perhaps, at his, taking her as 
he did so completely by surprise. 

Ernst was a princely looking man of 
his type, — a blonde, very tall, of a figure 
at once commanding and elegant, with 
blue eyes, pink cheeks long flaxen mous- 
tache which curled naturally, anda skin 
fair as a Saxon woman's, —just the 
type which is irresistible to the woman 
of asouthern clime. He was handsomely 
though suitably dressed, in a light Nor- 
folk jacket, long, soft leather boots reach- 
ing above the knee, and a broad, soft 
felt hat. This he doffed with an air of 
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profound respect. Then he accounted 
cracefully for his presence and intrusion 
by saying that he had lost his light in 
the mine, and not wishing to disturb 
Simon, had called over for a candle. 

Could he have been content to carry 
out his plans without delay, all might 
have been well, but lured by her exceed- 
ine beauty and manifest intelligence, he 
lingeredtoconverse with her, until finally 
he forgot all about Simon as he pressed 
her with questions and compliments. 
\Vieanwhile Simon, who had worked on 
quietly enough for a while, missed _ his 
companion, and finally impelled by some 
vague misgiving, he too climbed the lad- 
ders and proceeded to the mouth of the 
tunnel. Looking across to the adobe, he 
saw the door of his house ajar, and a 
licht in the front room. Feeling in his 
jacket for the key and missing it, he 
divined immediately the trick which had 
been played upon him... He ran swiftly 
over to the house, and. stealing noise- 
lessly to the door, entered just as Ernst 
was kissing his wife! | 

She screamed. in terror as she beheld 
her husband’s face, pale and rigid with 
rave, While Ernst stalked out, red and 


embarrassed. As Ernst walked toward 


the little cabin which he occupied Simon 


followed close to his side, saying : 
“With your permission, senor, a few 
words in private.” 
‘Certainly,’ said 
“when shall it be ?”’ 
me for a moment, senor,’ said 
Simon, entering hastily the cabin of one 
of the peons, “TI will join you in an in- 
stone” 
reappeared almost immediately 
with a serape thrown over his shoulder. 
They walked side by side in silence a few 
hundred yards, and turned off the trail 
into a spot which seemed to have been 
cieared at one time, and leveled for a 
Planilla, but had long been disused evi- 
cently, for it was partially overgrown 
“ith brush. Here Simon suddenly hand- 
co lernst a serape and a knife, and telling 
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him to defend himselt, assumed an atti- 
tude of offense. 

Ernst had not gone ten steps before. 
divining the purpose of the capatazs, but 
his pride would not permit him to hes- 
itate or explain. Indeed, either would 
have been useless or worse than useless. 
He therefore took the knife, and throw- 
ing the serape contemptuously aside, pre- 
pared to meet his enemy, who instantly 
advanced upon him. 

Ernst in rejecting the serape preferred 
to trust altogether to his’ superior 
strength and length of arm, hoping to 
seize Simon, knowing that he could eas- 
ily overpower him should he succeed. 
He knew nothing of the use of the knife, 
with which all Mexicans are adept, and 
he had in reality adopted instinctively 
his only chance for safety. But his ad- 
versary was too quick and supple for 
him. After two or three feints and passes 
Ernst did indeed succeed in closing, but 
the knife was passed into his body half 
a dozen times ere he relaxed his hold in 
death. 

Simon hesitated a moment upon behold- 
ing his fallen enemy, then walked delib- 
erately down to Las Aguilares and sur- 
rendered himself. There was no civil 
tribunal there competent to deal with so 
serious a case, so the authorities turned 
him over tothe military. The officer in 
command, a grim old colonel, disposed 
of the matter In a very summary but 
characteristic Mexican method. ‘Killed 
his man ina duel, hashe? Well, weare 
in want of just such va/zentes. He shall 
have all the fighting he wants. Put him 
in the ranks, and see that he goes to the 
front whenever there is an engagement.” 


IV. 
LA TIBURONA. 
SEVERAL years have elapsed since the 


events recorded in the preceding chap- 
ter. Every portion of Mexico has been 


ravaged by war. The Conservative party, 
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seeking to secure a permanent triumph, 
had invited Maximilian to the throne of 
Iturbide, and the French, in pursuit of 
their own designs, sustained his preten- 
sions. Fora while apparently success- 
ful, the tide turned at length, and events 
gradually shaped themselves towards the 
last acts of the terrible drama. The 
American government forwarded the 
celebrated protest and menace to Napo- 
leon the Third, and the French sullenly 
concentrated in anticipation of the final 
evacuation. 

It was then that the fiercest fighting 
took place. The Liberals, emboldened 
by the certainty of ultimate success, har- 
assed their enemies by a series of daring 
attacks; while on the other hand the 
French and Imperialists, gradually con- 
centrating their lines, frequently turned 
to inflict crushing blows upon their op- 
ponents, 

Among the Liberals one cavalry regi- 
ment had particularly distinguished 
themselves. They were called the 
“ Macheteros,’ in consequence of a short, 
heavy sword, or machete, which they 
carried. It was their custom by strata- 
gem or surprise, if possible, to get to 
close quarters, when their. terrible weap- 
ons proved most effective. | 

The colonel of this regiment was still 
a young man comparatively, but his 
mame had already become famous 
throughout Mexico. Many a trap the 
Imperialists had set for him, but their 
efforts had always resulted disastrously 
to themselves. The Wacheteros, mount- 
ed on small, wiry horses, not a few of 
them of Arab stock captured from the 
French,—frugal, active, indefatigable, 
indifferent to shelter, content with a 
few beans and fort7//as, knowing every 
corner and pass of the sierras,——- would 
make extraordinary marches, and sur- 
prise their foes when perhaps they were 
supposed to be a hundred miles or more 
away. Theircolonel, always at the front, 
seemed to be invulnerable; but in fact 
his attacks were always made with such 
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consummate skill as to expose his men 
to the least possible danger, while inflict- 
ing the deadliest blows upon his enemies. 

One evening his command had been 
ordered to occupy a little town in the 
mountains not far from Pueblo, in order 
to intercept a body of Imperialists in re- 
treat from the capital to the coast. On 
the way he received information that a 
plan had been laid to capture him, and 
that he was in imminent danger of being 
surrounded. He was expressly cautioned 
to beware of acertain house, in the town 
he was about to enter, a full description 
of which was given. It was noted, he 
was informed, as the resort of characters 
of the worst description, some of whom 
were supposed to be in the pay of the 
Imperialists. It was kept by a woman 
of dangerous reputation, known as “ Za 
Tiburona,’ or the tiger-shark. The 
house was frequented by spies, inform- 
ers, gamblers, and assassins. The wo- 
man, it was said, showed traces of great 
beauty, dishgured by a scar across the 
face, as from the slash of a knife. She 
was described as of fascinating address, 
and the most dangerous conspirator of 
all. A plan of the house was enclosed 
in the dispatch, and also the names of 
some of the more formidable of its cus- 
tomary occupants or visitors, But great 
caution was enjoined, as many were said 
to be friendly to the Liberal cause, and 
it was thought that with tact much val- 
uable information might secured. 
The house was described as built on the 
edge of a precipitous ravine, in which 
there wasa tunnel affording secret means 
ot ingress and egress. 

The colonel studied the plans of this 
place with much attention, and commit- 
ted them carefully to memory. Arrived 
at the cvarte/, he made cautious inquiry. 
relative to the disposition and antece- 
dents of La /2burona and her guests, 
and appeared to be deeply impressed 
and even agitated by the information 
which-he received. For hours he paced 
the long corridor of the cuarte/ in pro- 
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found meditation ; and then, arming him- 
self to the teeth, but carefully concealing 
his weapons, he once more studied the 
plan of the building he was about to 
visit, and covering his uniform with a 
cloak which reached nearly to his feet, 
he started out alone. 

The town had recently been the scene 
of several conflicts, and had been occu- 
pied repeatedly by both factions. Thus 
ipon the arrival of the troops the inhab- 
itants confined themselves closely within 
their houses. The storekeepers, in dread 
of a raid upon their merchandise, or a 
“rrestamo, as they term the’ forced 
loans which it was customary for both 
parties to exact, had closed and_ barred 
their heavy doors. The windows were 
already protected by the customary iron 
Thus these low, one-story 
adobe, or Mexican brick, 
the walls several feet in thickness, were 
really susceptible of a prolonged defense 
asainst anything but artillery, and some- 
times very bloody conflicts ensued, the 
combatants fichting from house to house, 
piercing. the walls for musketry, and 
fring from the roofs, generally protected 
by asolid parapet. No quarter was shown 
by cither party in these conflicts. The 
l'rench troops, as well as the Austrians 
ind Mexican regulars, treated their ad- 
versaries as guerillas, and-the Liberals 
treated them in return as guerillas are in 
the habit of treating their victims. The 
prisoners captured by either party were 
almost invariably shot upon the spot, 
regardless of their rank, nationality, or 
condition, for never during any. war, 
ancient or modern, have greater barbar- 
itics been committed. As the colonel 
trod the silent streets once thronged by 
avay,peaceable, and pleasure-loving peo- 
Pic, he could catch occasional glimpses 
of Laces peering at him through the bars 
ol the windows, or peeping over the par- 

vets, withdrawn the instant they at- 
his observation. 

ile had no difficulty in finding the 
house, After knocking at the massive 
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cedar door for some time, he obtained 
admission, and entered without hesita- 
tion as one familiar with the premises. 
The front apartment was a bar-room, in 
which anumber of men were engaged in 
drinking, and some in playing cards and 
dominoes at small round tables.g Walk- 
ing across this chamber without pausing, 
he passed beneath a curtain to an inner 
room which was unoccupied, and ap- 
peared to bea store-room. Having trav- 
ersed this, he descended a steep flight of 
stairs, and passing along a narrow pas- 
sage reached a heavy door, at which he 
eave a peculiar knock. It was promptly 
opened, admitting him to another pas- 
sage way, which he entered without 
pausing toanswerthe inquiries addressed 
to him. He walked resolutely to the 
end of the passage, and pushing aside a 
sort of portiere, found himself in what 
was evidently the sanctuary of the estab- 
lishment, communicating no doubt by 
some other outlet with the tunnel open- 
ing into the ravine. 

The apartment was brilliantly lighted, 
and comfortably, not to say richly, fur- 
nished. A dozen or more men sat ata 
long table gambling. They were evt- 
dently desperadoes of the higher class, a 
price probably upon the head of every 
man of them. Some were scarred and 
bandaged, as though they had been en- 
vaged in some recent conflict. Others 
were dressed in the height of the fashion 
of their class: wore glittering diamonds 
upon their linen and in rings upon their 
fingers. A remarkably handsome wo- 
man, whom the colonel could not doubt 
to be La 7tburona, sat at a side table 
playing cards with a dissipated-looking, 
foppish young fellow, who seemed to pay 
more attention to his companion than to 
his game. In an alcove at the end of the 
apartment was a small but richly fur- 
nished bar. The room was filled with 
all were drinking and 
smoking, even madame enjoying a cigar- 
rito. 

There was a start of surprise and 
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uneasiness at the entrance of the unex- 
pected visitor, and no friendly glances 
were cast at the intruder, who, however, 
strode coolly to the table, saying, ‘ God 
save all here!” which he had learned 

was the entrance or password. Then 
addressing the company he said quietly: 
" Continue your game, gentlemen; I beg 
you do not disturb yourselves. With your 
permission I will look on a tew mo- 
ments.” 

But shortly La /z6urona, who had 
been eying him keenly, approached, 
saying, “What can we do for you, senor ? 
—to what are we indebted for the honor 
of this visit ?’ 

“T should like to take a glass of wine 
with you, senorita, if you will be so good, 
and if [ am not depriving you of more 
agreeable company,’ said the colonel, 
seeing that her companion had resigned 
his seat. 

“Si, senor,’ was the reply, “with much 
pleasure ; Don Luis can enjoy my com- 
pany at any time, and you [ think area 
stranger, and not likely to remain long. 
Felicio, bring some champagne and a 
couple of glasses.” 

Fora moment they sat, apparently un- 
concerned, but in reality watching each 
other keenly; but after drinking her 
health and the prosperity of the estab- 
lishment, the colonel, apparently satis- 
fed with his scrutiny, drew his chair 
close to hers, and leaning forward, said 
in low tones, “ Senorita, | am colonel of 
the Macheteros, who have just arrived in 
town; I have been informed during my 
march that the Imperialists have been 
advised of our movements, that they are 
advancing on this place from several 
directions, and therefore practically have 
my command surrounded. My men are 
completely worn out, and are sorely in 
need of refreshment, and at least a few 
hours’ repose. [I have been directed to 
you, as one who can give me positive 
and reliable information concerning the 
movements of the enemy.” 

During this address they still looked 
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at each other steadily. La TZztburona 
paused, but said at length, ‘‘ Does Colo- 
nel Palacio place implicit reliance upon 
any information which I may be able to 
obtain ?”’ 

“Tmplicit!’ 

“Then, colonel, I thank you and ap- 
preciate the honor you have done me. 
Let your men refresh themselves, and 
meanwhile repose yourself in absolute 
security until you hear from me. It is 
true, the enemy are advancing as you 
say; but [ will not fail you. Rest as- 
sured you shall have ample time for prep- 
aration.” Thus saying she arose, as 
though to bring the interview toa close, 
and calling to the attendant said, “ Feli- 
cio, conduct the gentleman to the outer 
door.” Whereupon saluting madame, 
and bowing to the company, the colone! 
took his departure. 

Some thirty-six hours later, he 
ceived a note by the hands of Felicto 
saying : 


FC- 


A strong body of French and Imperialists, distant 
some five leagues, are advancing upon the fown from 
the north by the Apizaco road. They aim to reach 
here about dawn. Ambush your men’ in the wood 
at the arroyo seco, some half-mile out of town. Let 
them pass you; then attack. .When they turn, the 
Ztburones will take them in the rear. 

This party defeated, the road is open to you. “The 
other bodies of the enemy are distant ten leagues or 
Mezco! 

La 7tburona. 


more. God be with you, 


The colonel followed these directions 
implicitly, the place being an admirable 
one for the concealment of his men, 
affording unequaled advantages for an 
ambush. 

The “arroyo seco” is a moderately 
broad, generally dry stream, liable, how- 
ever, to sudden floods in winter. Owing 
to the banks rising abruptly and to a con- 
siderable altitude on both sides, the bed 
of the stream forms the main road from 
the point where Colonel Palacio sta- 
tioned his men to the entrance to the 
town, where a sharp fall carries it sud- 
denly below the pueblo. At the point 
where the Apizaco road strikes into the 
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ravine there is a broad bar, covered by a 
dense growth of underbrush, mesquite, 
and low timber. Thus the narrow por- 
tion of the ravine as it enters toward the 
town and the bars at the junction of 
the road form a sort of funnel, at the 
entrance to the neck of which the colo- 
nel posted his men, concealed by the 
dense undergrowth. He had disposed 
them on both sides of the road. Here 
they sat silently upon their horses, their 
carbines cocked, ready to fire instanta- 
neously and charge at the word of com- 
mand. 

‘rom this point to the town the arroyo 
is about level, the hard granitic sand 
being packed solid by constant travel. 
It is in fact a favorite racing ground for 
the caballeros of the pueblo, and in hap- 
pier times was thronged on Sundays 
and feast days, for the spot affords unu- 
sual facilities for a favorite game of the 
Mexican horsemen, wherein a cock Is 
buried to the neck in the sand, and the 
riders, racing past at full speed, lean for- 
ward from the saddle and seek to pluck 
the head of the unlucky bird. 

Just about the gray of the dawn, the 
advanced guard of the Imperialists ap- 
peared. They were marching rapidly, in 
loose order, nodoubt confident of surpris- 
ing their adversaries at.that early hour. 

Ata given signal the Mache teros fired 
a terrible volley from their carbines, and 
then charged. The Mexican Imperial- 
ists fled at the first onset, but the 
French infantry, disciplined veterans, 
faced about, formed, and stood bravely 
at bay. This moment, the French heard 
loud shouts in their rear. “ Owe viva 
gue viva Los Machéteros,’ and 
bctore they could turn back to back to 
lace their new opponents, the 77dzro- 
wes Were upon them. 

l.ven at this terrible disadvantage the 
'rench preserved their discipline, fight- 
ing desperately. Twice both Machéte- 
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ros and 7tburones were repulsed; but 
the latter were rallied by a woman, su- 


-perbly mounted, who led them to the 


charge again and again, while Colonel 
Palacio led his men into the thickest of 
the conflict, cutting down the French 
commanding officer. At length the des- 
perate valor of the assailants prevailed. 
Fresh and thoroughly rested, the J/ache- 
teros and their allies had the advantage 
of their enemies, who were fatigued by 
theirlong march. But they fought until 
all further resistance was hopeless, only 
a very few of them escaping. 

Colonel Palacio was slightly wounded, 
but forgot his injury in his anxiety to 
express his obligations to La /7b6urona, 
without the aid of whom his command 
would certainly have been destroyed. 
Seeing a group of the 77durones beneath 
a tree beside the ravine, he spurred his 
horse toward them to make inquiries, 
when he was shocked to find La 7726u- 
rona lying wounded and unconscious. 
A bullet had struck her just above the 
heart. The colonel applied his flask to 
her lips, which restored her to conscious- 
ness, but evidently she had but a few 
moments to live. Taking her gently in 
his arms, and raising her head so that 
it rested upon his breast, he kissed her 
tenderly. 

“Did you know me, Simon ?”’ 
faintly. 

‘The moment I beheld you, guerzda.” 

“Tam dying,” she said, with difficulty 
able to articulate. ‘“ Raise my head a 
little more. Oh, Simon, ¢hat poor fatr- 
haircd boy! he meant you no wrong. 
It was a boyish freak,—a wager. : 
Dear Simon, it might have been so dif- 
ferent if —if Forgive me 
—I was alone, and crazed with grief. 
But oh, guertdo mio, — raising herself 
with a final effort to look upon him,— I 
have saved you, and it is blessed even 
to die — thus —at last! 

Hlenry S. Brooks. 
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H ALE-A-KA-LA. 


“ THE HOUSE 


AGEs ago there ruled over one of the 
“seven isles” that now form collective- 
ly the kingdom of Hawaii, the powertul 
demigod Maui. So great was he that 
the island which he governed is known 
today by his name, and is second in size 
and importance of themall. The island 
Was originally but one huge peak, rising 
ten thousand feet above the sea, and 
Pele, the great coddess of volcanoes, had 
her fiery home in the huge crater on its 
summit. To the westward rose another 
peak, where formerly Pele -had dwelt ; 
ind when, in the course of centuries, 
the goddess abandoned the great crater 
on the eastern half, and took up her 
abode in Kilauea, on Hawai, where she 
yet rides on waves of liquid fire in the 
incandescent lakes. of Hale-mau-mau, 
“the house ot fire,’ — the slow-moving 
debris from the vast slopes of her for- 
mer homes drove -back the sea, and 
formed the. low-lying peninsula uniting 
Kast and West Maui. 

The great demigod, from whom the 
island takes its name, saw each day the 
sun rise from out the vast crater on the 
eastern summit; and he resolved lke 
Joshua of old’ to stop it on its course. 
So he prepared a net and had it carried 
on the shoulders oft a thousand men, and 
in one night spread it from one peak to 
another, until it covered the great cra- 
ter.. Then he watched: and when the 
sun-god again arose from out the depths 
of that profound abyss, he found him- 
selfentangledin the spreading mesh. In 
vain he sent his fiery shafts abroad ; 
they passed through the deftly woven 
meshes without weakening them ; and 
so at last the sun-god prayed to be re- 
leased. 

Maui exacted but one condition : that 


OF THE: SUN.”’ 


was that for all future time the sun 
should shine with warm but gentle pow- 
er on the islands, never shrouding his 
rays in mist or fog, or causing them to 
beat too strongly on the favored land. 
The promise given, the net was cut 
away, and since then the sun has kept 
its pledge. The year around it sheds its 
light: and life over the. :“seven'isles,” 
never too warm or cold, never obscured 
by fogs or mists, always beneficent and 
bland. 


Such is the legend of the House of 
the Sun, which we now intend to visit. 

Amidst the grand and varied scenery 
of the Hawaiian Islands, there is noth- 
ing in vastness and sublime beauty-that. 
equals this great crater. The wonders 
of Kilauea, the crater where the fire 
coddess now has her home on the east- 
ern slope of Mauna. Loa, Hawan, are 
concentrated in the living, glowing, ter- 
rifying, but fascinating lake of molten 
lava seen in its utmost depths. The 
surroundings there are weird and pic- 
turesque ; but so completely do the 
mysterious vapor-shrouded fires in the 
crater hold the vision and fill the mind, 
that while traversing the black flow of 
cooled lava on the way to the fiery lake, 
one fails to realize the rugged grandeur 
of the surrounding cliffs and walls. 

Not so is it with the silent abyss ot 
Hlale-a-ka-la. YVhere the eye dwells on 
the stupendous. structures reared and 
reduced to ruins by ancient volcanic’ 
forces. From the vantage ground of 
the surrounding cliffs, ten thousand fect 
above the sea, one looks down more 
than two thousand feet upon the aban- 
doned workshops of the Titanic powers 
that raised this huge cone from miles 
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below the surface of the encircling sea to 
other miles above its sparkling surface. 
There are seen on the flat flow of this 
creat crater hills of volcanic scoriz and 
sind hundreds of feet in height, that are 
hut the burnt-out ash-heaps of the huge 
vomitories from which, untold ages since, 
issued the material forming the basaltic 
cliffs of the Kau-poo coast on the east, 
and the long point of Ke-au-ai on the 
north. Broad areas of dense black lava 
still mark where the fiery currents 
poured from out those mounds. Heap- 
ed-up, impassable streams of rough, 
ragged a-a (the “clinker” of the flow- 
ine stream) traverse the length of the 
creat passes through which the lava riv- 
ers sought the sea. From out the beet- 


ling cliffs that wall the crater there have - 


burst torrents of liquid rock, that cool- 
ine have leff wondrous colossal figures 
‘cast In jet black lava, to which the super- 
stitious natives have given names con- 
nected with their strange mythology. 
(Jne area ot black sand, set all about 
with curious upheavals of black lava, is 
said to to be the “ Paa puao ka Pele,” 
where the fiery goddess penned the 
huge pigs she sometimes. feasted on. 
Lhe paa, or pen, is still there, but the 
unwieldy pvraa (the pigs) have, like their 
prototypes of old, long since rushed vio- 
cntly. down into the sea and perished. 

\We have attained our present stand- 
point—on the margin of the northeast 
wall — after a most delightful horse- 
back ride of fifteen miles from the bay, 
Where we landed from the inter-island 
steamer which had-ecarried us from Hon- 
v.ulu the day before. 

Kahului is the port where we have 
cnded, and the temptation has been 
strong upon us to explore first the grand 
V.dley of Tao, that penetrates far into the 
avep recesses of West Maui. But that 
isa trip we promise ourselves on our re- 
turn trom Hale-a-ka-la; the climbing of 
Whose purple crimsoned slopes fills our 
imagination and claims our whole atten- 
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Packing about the ladies of our party, 
as they bestow themselves for the car- 
riage ride of ten miles in the broad-seat- 


ed ‘stages,’ with blankets, coats, and 


lunch baskets, and we of the sterner 
sex climbing into our deep-seated sad- 
dles, all start gaily forth on the road fol- 
lowing the windings of the coast, hav- 
ing upon our left long lines of snowy 
surf, and on the other hand broad fields 
of sugar cane. From this main road 
there branch inlandother highways, lead- 
ing to plantations and pretty hamlets on 
the middle ground of the six-mile-wide 
peninsula. 

But while we glance at these as we 
ride over the swelling uplands, there is 
demanding our attention the grand old 
mountains, whose sides are seamed with 
a thousand lines traced by the mid-win- 
ter torrents pouring from the storm- 
breeding summit. We cross deep can- 
ons, narrow gulches, and profound ra- 
vines, and so go on until we turn for 
the ascent. Then through Makawao,— 
where grass lands take the place of corn 
fields,— up by the rocky glens of Maliko 
Gulch,— four thousand feet in depth,— 
and so to the cool altitude of fair Olin- 
da, four hundred feet above the sea. 
Here for the night we rest ; and in the 
frosty dawn commence again our jour- 
ney. 

The way leads over successive ter- 
races that on our left are heavily clothed 
with forest trees, and on the other hand 
afford pasturage for herds of cattle and 
flocks of Sheep. As the sun rises the 
details of the mountain slope are brought 
out clearly, and the uneven sky line of 
the summit is drawn sharply against 
the clear sky. The dark forest on our 
right 1s bordered by fine clumps of the 
acacia, and the still loftier exgenza (the 
Ohi lahua ot the islands, studded with 
crimson pompons). The trail —for it is 
no longer a road—dips into hollows 
where sparkling streams are seen amidst 
banks of tree ferns, or crosses smooth 
bits of pasture land, where we find cattle 
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still lingering under the shade of the 
mimosa-leaved mamane trees, or clusters 
of the palm-like lauhala, and shrubby 
sandal-wood. 

At an elevation of six thousand feet 
we pause beside a deep rocky pool, and 
resting ona bed of fern fronds eat our 
lunch. It was high noon then, but the sun 
had only an agreeable warmth. Before 
us was the dark mountain coast, below 
which drifted patches and tatters of 
cloud, that crept over and half concealed 
the outstanding cones and peaks. The 
route now lay through a wilderness of 
shrubbery covering a rock-strewn slope, 
on the left of which was the barren peak 
called 

From thence to within a short mile 
from the crater’s edge our guide jack 
was called upon to exercise all his skill 
and knowledge of the mountain to pre- 
vent our e¢ctting lost. A thousand cattle 
trails covered the broken country with 
confusing tracks, and the occasional 
cloud of mist that swept over us made 
still more difficult his task. Our own 
attention was distracted too by the sight 
of strange and beautiful forms of vegeta- 
tion, peculiar to this altitude and soil. 
The bushes were clothed with close glit- 
tering leaves, amidst which glowed clus- 
ters of crimson berries, and climbing up 
through their dense masses was a charm- 
ing little geranium, with smooth, silvery 
white leaves and pure white starry blos- 
soms delicately fragrant. We gathered 
sprays of this plant, the “silver-leafed 
eeranium, as souvenirs, and cut with 
satisfaction the bright red berries of the 
ofclo (sacred to Pele) that Jack gath- 
ered for us. | 

Our horses, never getting beyond a 
walk now, wound their way over fields 
of lava crossed by rough slides of. scorize 
and huge blocks of basalt, ever nearing 
the summit that in that clear atmosphere 
always seemed close at hand. Some- 
times we walked into clouds and found 
them, as Mantalini would say, ‘“demmed 
moist, unpleasant bodies.”’ Out of one 
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of them we emerged to find ourselves-at 
the mouth of “the cave,’—a_ broken 
open lava bubble,— where empty tins 
and bottles and the traces of campfires 
indicated that it was at times a resting 


place for travelers like ourselves, or hunt- 


ers. But not for us; in spite of the evi- 
dent disinclination of our horses to go 
farther we pushed them on, and by four 
o'clock we all stood on the summit, ten 
thousand feet above the sea. | 

Our day’s ride left us on the very edge 
of the great “ House of the Sun,” and 
dismounting we stepped forward but a 
pace or two and looked into its depths. 

There lay before us a tremendous pit 
ten miles in width and nearly half a 
mile in depth. To the north and east 
there open two huge gaps, dividing the 
summit of the massive mountain. On 
the north the gap extends into a pro- 
found gorge, with perpendicular walls 
continuing fifteen miles to the sea. On 
the east..the gap opens wider, its flow 
sweeping rapidly down and _ spreading 
out to form the Kaupoo district of the 
island. 

Immediately opposite where we stood 
we could see the whole of the magnifi- 
cent eastern wall, rising in a massive 
peak at the point where it bends to the 
north. The faces of the boundary walls 
are strengthened by grand buttresses ot 
ancient -basalt, and here and there torn 
and blackened by terrific outbursts of 
lava. The rim on which we stood 
trends away about three miles to the 
south, and then turns abruptly to the 
east. In the angle thus formed the tal- 
len debris has formed a long slope ex- 
tending to the summit, and midway in 
this stands the ruins of a cone from 
which has poured out.a-great stream oi 
lava, the cooled masses of which can be 
traced out through the north gap, and 
tor a long distance down the gorge. 

In theangle formed by the south and 
east walls are three remarkable peaks, 
called White Hill, Red Hill, and Mae- 
netic Peak. The trail into the. crater 
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winds around the base of White Hill, 
which is halt covered by rude stone shel- 
ters, built ages ago by the soldiers of a 
famous Hawaiian warrior while on their 
way across the island. The ride along 
the edge of the crater to the trio of hills, 
and from them down the long debris 
and sand slope, is a weary one; but still 
it is undertaken by those who have the 
time to spare — which we had not. 

We turned again and again to the 
scenery in the crater below us, for it is 
wonderfully fascinating and altogether 
strange. We were looking down on to 
a plain quite large enough to contain the 
city of San Francisco in one half, and 
the city of New York in the other, and 
still leave room enough for the proba- 
ble extension of both for years to come. 
Kising from the plain are some forty 
cones, from which once belched out in- 
candescent and liquid lava. Since that 
remote period they have been worn by 
the elements into smoothness of outline, 
yet each retains the characteristic de- 
pressions of. the summit, where the 
lavarent once existed. Their colorings 
are rich but somber, dark red, or brown, 
or even purple, and these tints contrast 
finely with the intense blackness of the 
streams of lava that sweep around their 
bases, and spread over the. plain on 
which they stand. The height at which 
we Were above them, and the distance 
from which they were viewed, dwarted 
their actual size, but we knew that they 
ranve from one hundred to seven hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height ; and yet in 
the vast area of the crater they are rela- 
tively no larger than ant-hills in a stone 
quarry, 

Darkness crept over the scene, and we 
reluctantly turned to where Jack had 
oullt a cheerful fire, under the lee of a 
massive ledge of lava close at hand, and 


there we passed the night. It was cold, 
} 


out what with the hot tea we drank, the 
ieated stones against which our feet 
rested, and the thick blankets in which 
we Were rolled, the smooth black sand 
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on which we rested, and the saddles 
under our heads, we were not so very 
uncomfortable. The stars over us shone 
with a steady, brilliant light in the steel- 
blue sky; the air, though keen, was so 
transparent and pure that it wasa pleas- 
ure to inhale it, and we had too the selfish 
pleasure of knowing that we were much 
(two miles) nearer heaven than thou- 
sands of our fellow creatures could ever 
hope to be. 

And so we slept until the cold of the 
gray dawn of. another day aroused us. 
Jack (whothough a Hawaiian had snored 
in the purest English the whole night 
through) was roused out to rebuild the 
fire, while we with our blankets around 
us mounted to the summit of the ridge 
to see the sun rise. Eastward we gazed 
over a vast expanse of clouds stretching 
from the mountain side three or four 
thousand feet below us far away to the 
horizon. God’s canopy was spread over 
the slumbering land and sea, and the 
sensation of isolation and utter loneli- 
ness we all felt sent other thrills than 
those of cold to our hearts. 

On all sides the snowy massés encir- 
cled the mountain, and the crater itself 
was filled with the gently undulating bil- 
lows. The stillness too was something 
so far beyond what we had ever imag- 
ined before was possible, that we fancied 
all animated creatures were dead but our- 
selves. But soonthis phenomenal silence 
was broken. Across the wide crater 
came the weak bleating of a forlorn 
young goat. A bird nesting high in the 
cliffs whistled softly to its mate, and 
then Jack’s mule began a dismal braying 
which ‘set the wild echoes flying.” The 
voice of its master was next heard croon- 
ing out a Hawaiian we/e, and thus ani- 
mated nature awoke. 

Far off on the horizon a faint flush 
deepened into rose, which tinged the 
snowy forms standing in close array up- 
on the vast cloud-plain below. Soon 
long shafts of silvery light were project- 
ed heavenward from the brightening 
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horizon, piercing the cold gray veil of 
dawn, and driving before them the chill 
night vapors. | 

And then the sun arose. As his disc 
displayed itself above the cloud line, a 
flood of light poured over the vaporous 
plain filling its hollows as it ran. beating 
against the mountain's rugged slope, 
and flinging the peak’s dark shadow over 
the western sea. 

And that “shadow of the mountain ”’ 
was a sight worth seeing. So was the 
magnificent expanse of bright blue 
ocean in which are set those lovely isles, 
which was revealed to us as the clouds 
rapidly melted away. There lay the cul- 
tivated plains of the peninsula, the deep 
recesses of West Maul, and the varied 
outlines of Molokai, Lanai, and Ka- 
hoolawe ; while over beyond the crater 
there rose the twin, snow-clad peaks of 
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Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea on Hawaii. 
From gazing seaward we turned to 
again view the crater. It was filled to 
the brim with snowy clouds, which slowly 
swelled into superb rounded masses and 
then melted in the warming air.  Thin- 
ner and thinner grew the fleecy cover- 
ing, until there appeared the majestic 
cones, the lesser peaks and “chimneys,” 
and, finally, the gloomy blackened floor. 
The sun's rays lit up all the details of 
the grand scene, giving us with its 
morning beams effects of light and shade 
unseen in its evening rays. 

After a cup of coffee, hot and strong, 
and while the horses are being saddled, 
we take one last look at the ruined, de- 
serted home of the great fire-goddess 
Pele, and then turn for our downward 
ride, echoing Jack’s farewell salutation, 
Aloha Hatle-a-ka-la 

Ff. Clarke. 


TO YOU. 


A Twthicgut REVERIE. 


THe evening falls 
With its long shadows; creeping gray and chill, 
The stealthy mist steals in from sea to hill, 
While down the canon, plaintively and shrill, 


The tree-frog calls. 


Day has a noisy glamor all her own, 
That blinds the eyes, outsounds the heart's hushed groan 
Regret floods back but when the sunset’s flown,. 

And evening falls. 


As daylight dies 
In solemn glory in the cloud-lit West 
I see through tears, that what now is, is best ; 
Yet backward through the years of self repressed 
Our sorrow cries. 
For what 1s best is hardest to be borne: 


Each night (do you? 


) I pray the coming. morn 


May never break but as th’ Eternal Dawn,— 
And daylight dies. 


Flerbert Kenyon. 
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In July, 1878, Senior First Lieutenant 
Robert Brown, of the regiment of 
United States Infantry, then serving on 
the staff of the commanding general of 
the Department of Arizona, in the capa- 
city of engineer officer, received an order 
emanating from the headquarters of the 
Military Division of the Pacific, at San 
Francisco, directing him proceed 
without delay from Prescott, Arizona, 
to Portland, Oregon, and join — on pro- 
motion — his new company, then oper- 
ating in the field in Idaho and Eastern 
Oregon under the orders of General 
Howard, against the Bannock and P1- 
Ute Indians.! 

These Indians had that summer brok- 
en away from their reservations, and 
were on the rampage in that section of 
the country, amid the hue and cry of 
the alarmed settlers, and with all the 
available military forces of the three de- 
partments of Arizona, California, and 
the Columbia,— constituting the Divis- 
ion of the Pacific,.— on the run after them 
as tast as the legs of men and horses 
could carry them. 

Lieutenant —now Captain Brown 
lost no time in complying with the order. 
Filling a small sole-leather trunk with 
his field. outfit, consisting of a black 
slouch felt hat, two blue flannel shirts, 
and one pair each of gray corduroy trou- 
sers and cowhide knee boots, together 
with a few other indispensable articles, 
he locked it, buckled up its straps as 
ticht as he could, ordered it to be taken 
to the stage office, and when the time 
came for the California buckboard to 
start on its trip towards the Colorado 
River and the ‘‘inside”’ civilization, as 


‘See series of articles by General Howard in the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY from May 1887 to February 
LESS. 


it was then called, he jumped up into 
the seat of honor, near the high-toned 
driver, and away he went with it towards 
the seat of war. 

Up hills and down again, winding in 
and out, along and across shallow alka- 
line streams and deep, rugged ravines, 
through steep-sided dry gulches —the 
long since slept-in beds of ancient pre-his- 
toric rivers, dried up for ever — whose 
thick, black and white sands shone star- 
like here and there under the burning 
rays of an Arizona sun with the tiny, my- 
riad sparkles of infinitesimal particles 
of fine gold dust. Thirst-parched, with 
cracked, swollen tongues, too thick and 
cottony to waggle even weakly in spas- 
modic, half-choked curses on the country 
and the stage company,— which insists 
on retaining on its line crazy, springless, 
discordant, nondescript vehicles, instead 
of the usual Concord coaches ; —through 
Wickenberg, Cullen’s Well, and Desert 
Station, to Ehrenberg, where the Color- 
ado River was crossed on a rickety rope 
ferry, as stubborn and self-willed as its 
thick-headed owner, and on ferra firma 
once more, after bidding a fervent “‘ May 
we never meet again” blessing on the 
cross-grained Charon and his muddy, 
Nile-like Styx. 

More break-bone jogging along — cat- 
napping up and down at a lockjaw dog- 
trot, dropping a hat here, a handkerchief 
there, and a passenger anywheres, in 
abrupt awakenings from jerky noddings, 
—across the alluvial sands and detritus 
of cactus-strewn Chime-hue-vis Valley, 
with its gigantic, multitudinous sagwaz- 
ras, pointing their one horizontal arm 
from their vertical stem, ghost-like un- 
der the moonbeams, as sinister memen- 
tos and warnings of past hardships and 
worse misery still to come farther on. 
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Past euphonious and malodorous, disease 
haunted Chuck-a-walla, with its solitary, 
God-forsaken adobe station, where /77- 
joles and small-pox were dished out to- 
eetherat famine prices to the half-starved 
travelers, who by this time, like sea-sick, 
ocean-crossing passengers, did n't care a 
Continental whether or not they caught 
the disease, if it only ended their suffer- 
ings the sooner,— like those of the poor 
Indian squaw dying of it under the shed 
next to the dining room,—and at last, 
after days and nights of constant expos- 
ure and killing endurance of the mod- 
ern Spanish inquisitorial mental and 
physical torture, yclept buckboard trav- 
eling, into Dos Palmas,— without one 
palm, let alone two, unless those of mar- 
tyrdom,—the then terminus of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, without hav- 
ing been, for a wonder, “held up,” and 
cursed and kicked about by gentlemanly 
“road agents’ on the way. 

Forward again, — this time, thank 
heavens, in a blessed Pullman car, with 
lots of cool water to drink and to wash 
with, and praise be to the Lord, with 
oranges and grapes and bananas ad /16- 
ttum, — towards Los Angeles, where 
Brown struck off at a tangent on a 
branch road for Wilmington and San 
Pedro, where he found the good ship Ori- 
zaba awaiting with steam up the arrival 
of the last train to take its passengers to 
San Francisco. 

Onward afloat with the perfumed 
semi-tropical sea-breezes of that delight- 
ful clime, past San Buenaventura and 
Santa Barbara, with their blue frontal 
waves thickly covered with oil from sub- 
marine petroleum springs underneath ; 
doubling Point Concepcion, with its dis- 
porting seals crawling awkwardly over 
one another in play, or basking in the 
sun, in dolce far ntente, on the slippery, 
moss-covered flat rocks, jutting out from 
the cape, and left high and dry by the 
receding tide; and through the Golden 
Gate to the amenities and frivolities of 
the Pacific Heaven! 


But duty called apace from among the 
blue mountains of the “ Grande Ronde” 
in Eastern Oregon, and Brown — much 
as he would have liked to—could not 
delay, like another Hannibal, amid the 
delusive snares of the modern Capua, 
and he secured his berth on the steam- 
ship Oregon, and turned his face north- 
ward up the coast; past Punta Arena’s 
fiery glowing eye, around Cape Mendo- 
cino and redwood-bound Humboldt Bay, 
until he turned into the mouth of the 
Columbia, between forts Stevens and 
Canby, and crossed its notorious bar, so 
femininé in her variable moods, — smiles 
or tears as the wind blows, angel or 
devil as you happen to take her. 

At Portland he found the air full of 
more or less true rumors of the doings 
at the front, which was shifting away 
northeastwardly rapidly day by day un- 
der Howard's energetic advance and pur- 
suit, and in order to proceed without 
delay to the fountain-head, for news less 
adulterated with the mixed driftings 
from Eastern Oregon, he hired a buggy, 
crossed the Willamette — with the ac- 
cent on the penult and not on the ulti- 
mate— over to East Portland, — with 
an English tourist lord for a companion, 
and cut across the promontory _be- 
tween the two rivers to Vancouver, 
where he ate his dinner, flavored with 
sparkling imported champagne, at the 
expense of his traveling friend, who had 
taken snowy-domed*Mount Hood, loom- 
ing up irridescently in the far away dis- 
tance, with its white cone rosied by the 
reflection of the dying sunset, fora thun- 
der cumulus sailing over Columbia's blue 
waves, with their somber fringes of dark 
green pines, and who, English-like, ham- 
mered his opinion with a betting nail 
which Brown clinched at once, much to 
the after depletion of his lordship’s 
pocketbook. 

At Fort Vancouver, Brown was in- 
formed, by the acting adjutant general 
left in charge of the office, that his sta- 
tion would be at the Umatilla agency, 
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which was temporarily occupied by a 
mixed battalion of infantry and artillery, 
and to which General Howard was hast- 
cning from the northeast, in order to 
meet the chiefs of the Umatillas, Walla- 
\Vallas, Cayuses and other Oregon and 
\Washington Territory Indian tribes, 
whom he had summoned in council at 
that point with the view of ending the 
hostilities, and effecting an amicable 
arrangement of the future relations. to 
exist between the much incensed whites 
and the no less indignant -Indians, — 
tor the mutual griefs were about even 
on both sides. 

brown started up the Columbia River 
at daylight the next morning on the 
steamer Wide West with his English 
friend, whose mouth opened in interro- 
“vation and exclamation points at the 
magnificent river scenery all the way to 
the Dalles. 

My lord was. gradually growing up 
with, and to, the country, and as he got 
sately over one surprise in time for an- 
other, his plethoric memoranda multt- 
plied thick and fast with information 
more or less to be depended upon; and 
when he reached home again in old 
I-ngland, he was prepared to write a 
book of his American experiences as 
lull of truths and wonders as many 
others gathered up in like manner by 
world-seeing Britons since Dickens’s 
American Notes. 

[lis first experience of Oregon weather 
is Worth relating, although the difference 
Was not. so great, after all, between it 
and that of the smutty little island in 
which he first saw the light of -day, as 
through a glass, darkly, owing to the 
medium of a London fog. 

\When he first came to Portland, to- 
wards the end of the preceding autumn, 
ice happened in his strolls about the city 
to enter a dry goods store to procure 
some trifles he needed, and as he was 
“bout to leave the place he was surprised 
»\ a fine, thick drizzle, which would have 
\etted him thoroughly if exposed to it 
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unprotected for any length of time. He 
therefore waited like a sensible man for 
the sky to clear up once more before 
going out. 

After whiling away half an hour or so 
looking over the store, he started once 
more tor the door, only to find the drizzle 
changed into a tolerably heavy rain. “I 
wonder,” he asked of the counter-jumper 
who had waited on him, “if this shower 
is going to last long ?”’ 

The salesman went to the door, took 
a look aloft, and came back with the 
prognostic that he thgught it would last 
about three months, and advised him to 
buy an umbrella and a waterproof coat 
and leggings. 

The Englishman stared at. him in as- 
tonishment, turned his back on him, and 
took a few more turns up and down the 
long floor, and then, to kill time faster, 
selected and bought neckwear enough to 
last him a year. 

Lunch time was coming on and he was 
getting hungry, but the rain still kept 
coming down. He bought an umbrella 
and went back to his hotei. The next 
morning on getting up he found the rain 
still falling, with an ominous, monoto- 
nous sort of drip, which denoted a consid- 
erable amount of “staying power,” and 
Jupiter Pluvius kept him cooped up for 
a week at the Clarendon, without any 
signs of “letting up,” he walking upand 
down its long upstairs hall for a constitu- 
tional, without even an old copy of his or- 
acle, the London Times, to fall back upon 
for some interestingly true items. For 
such he craved like a schoolgirl for pick- 
les; forthe peoplethereabouts had already 
told him so many wondertul Munchausen 
stories about Oregonian things in gen- 
eral, that he felt assured in his own mind 
that about the only reliable informant he 
had met so far in Portland was the hotel 
bootblack, who never opened his mouth 
except to eat. So —/fante de mtcux —he 
sent for the man to question him about 
the weather and have something sure to 
depend upon, and the bootblack, who 
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had already received more than one shil- 
ling pour botre from the noble lord, and 
expected more, came up on the run, with 
a shoe brush in one hand and a half pol- 
ished boot on the other. 

‘“ Beastly weather, Boots, insufferably 
beastly! How long, do you think, it is 
going to last ?”’ 

months,” replied Boots, without 
the slightest hesitation. 

“Six months !”’ repeated my lord, with 
an exclamation point which stretched his 
mouth wide open. “ How long have you 
been here, Boots,,if I may ask ?”’ 

“Me, replied Boots, very much grat- 
ified at the lordly interest in his humble 
person, —‘ Me? Le'’me see,” scratch- 
ing his head with the shoe brush, — 
“T’ve been in this here house ten years !”’ 

“Ah! indeed, —ten years —a long 
time that, in such a beastly hole. Would 
you mind—as a special favor to me, 
Boots —to please take off one of your 
shoes. Boots,” he asked, as he brought 
his glass to bear upon the bootblack’s 
foot, “did you say ten years ?”’ | 

“Yes, my lord, over ten years,” re- 
plied Boots, who began to wonder what 
was coming next. 

“Over ten years,’ mutters my lord 
unto himself, in an audible soliloquy, — 
“over few years, in this blasted, black 
swamp of a bottomless country, and not 
yet webfooted? Thisevolution business 
must be wrong, or else it's a question of 
natural selection, —at any rate, it beats 
me!” 

He gave up his projected trip up river 
and went to Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
where he tound the same old rain, fully 
as persistent, at least, as in Oregon. 
There he housed himself for the rainy 
season like a hibernating bear, and he 
had but lately come out of his hole, after 
sucking his literary paw, to have a re- 
cording look at the upper. Columbia, 
when he met Brown, struck up an ac- 
quaintance with him which soon ripened 
into quite a friendship, and determined 
to accompany him to the field to see the 


country and the wild Indians, and meet, 
as Brown’s compagnon de voyage, the 
American officers, of whom he had rath- 
er queer English ideas. But he took care 
to have his hair cut very short before he 
started on the trip. 

The voyage up river, with its ever 
changing succession of wild and pictur- 
esque scenery,—- great rocky capes jut- 
ting out boldly into the broad stream, 
basaltic crags and mist-wrapped domes, 
kissing the clouds that rested lovingly 
upon them, sunny vistas up the river, 
changing like dissolving views in a pan- 
orama, with added beautiés at every 
turn ; with their borders and fringes — 
lace-like in the far off distance — of col- 
umnar and mural trap formations. pro- 
jecting far out beyond the perpendicu- 
lar face of precipices into verdant prom- 
ontories covered with pines and firs, 
aflood with golden sunshine out of a 
deep blue sky,—- made a fairy picture of 
lights and shadows, rose-tinted and irri- 
descent, whose calm, majestic grandeur 
delighted the artistic soul and zsthetica! 
taste of nature-loving Lord John. 

Every once in a while, as the steamer 
rounded some point into a new reach of 
silent blue river, a bare, rocky island full 
of Calypso caves would rise in the near 
distance, with some finely formed, sculp- 
turesquely athletic Indian, struggling 
on his rude pole scaffold that jutted tar 
out into the stream, with a powerful 
salmon fastened to his barbed spear, 
every muscle and sinew of his. wiry, 
naked frame standing out in its turn in 
unveiled relief. 

Occasionally the lonely river stretches 
caught a sudden romantic human inter- 
est in a gracefully modeled canoe, pro- 
pelled by a square, swan-like sail, glid- 
ing out with a crew of Chinook Indians 
from the shadows of some giant promon- 
tory, like the re-animated ghost of the 
bateau de rtvicre of the long dead and 
gone Canadian voyageurs and courrenss 
des bots, who first discovered and navi- 
vated the Columbia from its source 
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downwards, long before its reputed Eng- 
lish and American discovery from its 
mouth upwards; and whose memory 
still lives in the beautiful French names 
they have left behind them in remem- 
brance of their lost, English-stolen Aca- 
dia, and of still more distant, beautiful 
Irance, as they glided down the river 


with their oars and voices keeping time 


in the warlike boat song of 


Ma France, ma France, si belle et si valiante! 


They came and went, the brave and 


vallant, cheerful and untutored coz?- 
reurs da’ aventures, in the same way that 
we came and eventually must go; but 
their romantic and truthful ‘“/es dales 
dela belle rtviére blen’’— the flagstones 
of the beautiful blue river — still remains 
in memento mort, although degenerated 
trom the patots Canadien into the very 
natural Englishcorruptionof the “Dalles 
of the Columbia,” and “ Dalles City,” six 
mies below them. 

At the Cascades — Les Cascades de la 
Cascadille— Brown and his friend made 
the portage by leaving the Wide West 
and boarding the railroad train, which 


‘rounds the obstacle to navigation by fol- 


lowing the course of the river until 
smooth water and a clear stream are 
reached once more some six miles above 
the toot of the falls. 

‘rom the windows of the slow-going 
train they enjoy an almost uninterrupt- 
cd view of the rapids, which are only 
less grand and forceful in their impres- 
sion than those above Niagara. They 
are broken up into narrow channels by 
numerous bold and naked islands of 
trap. Through these the water roars, 
boils, and, striking projections, spouts 
upward in jets whose plumy tops blow 
off in sheets of spray. It is tormented 


into whirlpools ; it is combed into fine 


threads, and strays whitely over a rug- 
ved ledge like old men’s hair; it takes 
ul curves of grace and arrow-flights of 
force; it is water doing all that water 
can. do or be made to do. Where the 
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river bed is narrow the great body of 
water rushes over the rocks, roaring, 
trembling, foaming in impatient rage, 
a wild sight which gives an idea of 
impetuous, resistless force almost impos- 
sible to describe. 

The Cascades are considered impassa- 
ble, but Indians often venture down them 
in their light canoes, and several small 
steamers have shot them, leaving of 
course behind them all hopes of ever 
going up again. The Indians have, as 
usual, a tradition in regard to them. 
They hold that the Columbia once fol- 
lowed a uniform level from the Dalles to 
the sea. That Mounts Hood and St. 
Helen’s are husband and wife; that in 
comparatively recent times there existed 
a rocky bridge across the river at the 
present site of the Cataract, and that 
across this bridge Hood and St. Helen's 
were wont to pass for an interchange of 
visits. That while this bridge existed 
there was a free subterraneous passage 
under it for the river and the Indian 
canoes, —and this tradition is so univer- 
sally credited as to stagger the skeptic 
by amere calculation of chances, — that, 
on acertain occasion, the mountainous 
pair, like others not mountainous, came 
to high words, and during the alterca- 
tion broke the bridge down. Falling 
into the river, thiscolossal Rialto became 
a dam, and ever since that day the upper 
river, in Eastern Oregon on the other 
side of the Cascade range, has - been 
backed to its present level, submerging 
vast tracts of country far above its ori- 
ginal bed. And as nearly all Indian le- 
eends, like all ancient poetry, often con- 
tain a scientific truth embalmed in the 
spices of metaphor, excellent geological 
authorities treat this legend respectfully, 
as containing in symbols the probable 
key to the natural phenomena. 

At the upper end of the portage they 
found an elegant steamer, the John R. 
Thompson, awaiting them to take them 
to Dalles City. Above the rapids the 
river banks were bold and rocky. Un- 
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der the clear blue water could be seen a 
submergedalluvial plateau, studded thick 
with drowned stumps of primeval forest, 
here and there lifting their splintered 
tops above the water like another me- 
morial of what once had been. 

The climatic change between the 
Dalles and the Cascades is as marked as 
the abrupt change of scenery above the 
Dalles, which is the isotherombrose d1- 
viding line between Western and East- 
ern Oregon, for the upper side of the 
last stupendous mountain range has a 
distinctively dry climate, and the lower 
a wet one fully as clearly defined. The 
Cascade range is a continuation north- 
ward of the Sierra Nevada. Near Dalles 
City it stops the water-laden winds which 
rush up from the sea. Western Oregon, 
lying between the Cascades and the 
ocean, has so much rain that at does not 
know what to do with it, while Eastern 
Oregon, a vast grazing region, does not 
know what to do for the want of it. If 
a juste milicu between the two could be 
struck, Oregon would be the finest, rich- 
est State in the Union. 

They left the Thompson at Dalles City 
and boarded a train once more for an- 
other portage around the “ dalles,” which 
are simply a succession of waterfalls 
and rapids over immense flagstones, de- 
scending gradually into long, narrow 
troughs, — like canal locks, — compress- 
ing the river between ragged walls of 
trap blocks until it looks as if it turned 
up edgewise. 

At Celilo-—-not a town, but simply a 
veographical point consisting of a long 
shed tor the temporary storage of goods 
in transportation and a landing wharf — 
they boarded a steamer again which took 
them to Umatilla——a mushroom fron- 
tier town once booming, but just then 
apparently dying in the lingering, grad- 
ual consumption of a fungus death, with 
a prospective phoenix-like fate however 
as a consolation, in a projected railroad 
of which it was to be the terminus, — 
where they left it to proceed to the end 
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of its route at Wallula, some sixty miles 
farther up river, and took the stage for 
Pendleton and the Umatilla reservation. 

At Umatilla they began to see the 
remaining signs of the late Indian scare. 
People had been what they call ‘“ forted 
up’ in fortified houses, waiting for the 
hostile Indians, and prepared to defend 
themselves against them as best they 
might. The air was full of sanguinary 
rumors of bloodshed all around,— of 
freighters murdered with their animals 
on the roads, of solitary ranches sacked 
and reduced to ashes after their occu- 
pants had been compelled by the red 
devils to submit to all sorts of outrages. 

Sitting on the stage box next to the 
loquacious driver, rolling over the gently 
undulating plain towards Pendleton, up- 
on a smooth prairie road, which follows 
the sinuous windings of the Umatilla 
River, with its soft green belt of cotton- 
wood trees and willow shrubbery, Lord 
John was amazed at the probable — and 
not at all problematic — magnificent 
future of the country spreading itself in 
immense vistas on all sides. 

By this time he was as thoroughly con- 
vinced of the great possibilities of the 
United States as a Jately landed Irish 
emigrant whom he had had the pleasure 
of meeting in Portland without the tedt- 
ous formality of an introduction ex reg/c, 
as the San Francisco steamer came in at 
the landing wharf. | 

The self-exiled peasant from the emer- 
ald isle stood laboriously spelling the 
name ot the ship — Oregon — spreading 
itself in large gold letters over its stern, 
and when he got through he was so elateél 
at the practical result of an otherwise ne- 
elected education that he turned around 
toward Lord John, standing by, slapped 
him familiarly and not at all gently on 
the broad of his back, and exclaimed 
loudly with a gratified grin: 

“Be jabers! but this is a great coun- 
thry intirely! I haven't been in it three 
weeks yet, and begorra, here’s this fine 
boat named after me already! To the 
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divil with the old dart and its blasted 
landlords. America is the counthry for 
Patsy O'Regan !”’ 

But his lordship was somewhat dis- 
maved at the blood and thunder stories 
the stage driver told him in a sort of free 
trade exchange for his. traveling anec- 
dotes, and every once in a-while he 
rubbed his shingled hair to feel if the 
roots were still there. But good fortune 
was on their side, and the stage reached 
Pendleton safely, without being held up 
by ceneral revenue road agents, or 
jumped by yelling red Indians with 
bloody scalping knives flourished sug- 
cestively in each hand, and another be- 
tween their teeth. 

At the agency, situated on the Uma- 
tilla River a mile or two above Pendle- 
ton, they found the artillery and infantry 
bivouacked under the trees, held in hand 
for whatever might eventually turn up, 
and Captain Brown assumed command 
of his company. General Howard, and 
the Governor of Oregon and other nota- 
bilities, had arrived, and the chiefs of 
the neighboring friendly and half-hostile 
Indian tribes were hastening from all 
points to the forthcoming council. 

The Umatilla reservation, established 
by presidential order under the treaty of 
June 9, 1855, had been partly surveyed, 
and contained 420 square miles, 150,000 
acres being tillable out of its 268,000, — 
7,000 of which were being cultivated by 
the 900 —- more or less — Walla Wallas, 
Cayuses, and Umatillas, gathered within 
its bounds, who had fully 9,000 acres 
fenced in, 

The approximated yield for that year 
—according to Lord John’s note book 
—ot the numerous small farms held by 
the Indians had been 22,853 bushels of 
wheat, 5,000 of corn, 35,975 of barley, 
3.519 of assorted vegetables, and 1,500 
tons ot hay. The total amount of live 
stock in their possession — according to 
the same authority — was 6,269 horses, 
ISmults, 400 cattle, 360 swine, 500 sheep, 
and avery large number of domestic 
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fowls, — many of which were sold to the 
troops temporarily encamped on the res- 
ervation at the time. 

The position of these Indians — taking 
into account their different nationality 
and tribal relations, language, habits, 
religion, etc., — was one requiring ex- 
treme tact and moderation on their part, 
to keep out of trouble with their neigh- 
bors of the alien race. Surrounded on 
all sides by the whites, the greater part 
of whom looked with longing eyes on 
the reservation acres,almostevery means 
were resorted to in order to get achance 
at the land which is perhaps the best in 
Oregon. 

Many disputes —often accompanied 
by bloodshed on either side, especially 
when intoxicants were component ele- 
ments — were continually arising, owing 
to the encroachments made by the 
whites on the Indian lands. The reser- 
vation boundary line, hurriedly laid out 
and indistinct at first, had gradually . 
become completely obliterated in many 
parts, and was a matter of much debate 
and acrimony between the contestants. 

A certain divide between two creeks 
had been designated in the original 
treaty as the boundary line on one side, 
but the whites claimed to have found 
this line far inside the reservation side 
of the divide, and plats of this land, 
which had heretofore been considered 
as a portion of the reserve, were on file 
in the office of parties engaged in the 
land business in Pendleton, and several 
locations had been made on it. The In- 
dians claimed the ridge as the dividing 
line, and they were undoubtedly, morally 
and legally, right in their insisting that 
they were the owners of the land in 
question. 

A re-survey had been asked of Con- 
gress by the Indian authorities more 
than once, but true to the axiom that 
large bodies move slowly, the matter 
has not yet been attended to at this 
date, which is more than ten years after- 
wards ; neither has the land been appor- 
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tioned to the Indians in severalty, as 
they have most earnestly desired and 
asked for some time, in order to assim- 
ilate sooner with the white race; for no 
one appreciates the fact better than 
they do, that the Indian must be taught 
to work for his own support, and to 
speak the English language, or he must 
give place to people who do. Whatever 
differences of opinion may exist in ref- 
erence to many questions of policy as 
applied to the Indian tribes, that ques- 
tion may be now considered as settled 
beyond controversy. 

The most effective weapon in the 
hands of the whites in their struggle for 
Indian lands was whisky and other in- 
toxicants, which took a prominent part 
in all real and personal estate disputes. 
For the last fifty years sad experience 
has proved—absolutely beyond the 
shadow of a doubt —that the use and 
the bringing into the Indian country of 
intoxicating liquors, has been productive 
of more disease, crime, and loss of life 
than all other causes combined. As an 
Indian said on the subject: “ We don’t 
make whisky ourselves, and we tell our 
young men not to drink it, but we can't 
help it so long'as white men sell it to 
them. Wedon’t know how to make the 
white men take the whisky away, but 
the great men at Washington do. We 
hope they will help us.”’ 

How have they done it? By the en- 
action of laws so ingeniously constructed 
to work both ways, that tender-hearted 
courts in construing the law in accord- 
ance with their sympathies have sen- 
tenced — after an expenditure of much 
time and money by the indicting parties 
-—the wretch who furnishes whisky to 
Indians to a fine of one dollar, or impris- 
onment: for one day; and as a natural 
consequence the violator of the law 
laughs at the farce, and goes on with 
his nefarious business, to the peril of 
both body and soul of all those — white 
and red—who come in contact with him, 
and are too weak to resist his snares. 
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Between the Charybdis and the Scylla 
of land and drink, the evil influence of 
the native medicine men rose like an- 
other rock in the troubled waters as one 
of the greatest obstacles to be overcome 
in the civilization of the Indian. These 
native doctors — both seers and physi. 
cians —realize that the advance of civ- 
ilization means a termination of their 
power ; and they employ all their arts, 
and work upon the superstitions and 
fears of their people, in order to prevent 
them from applying to the white men’s 
doctor, preacher, or priest, hoping thus 
to perpetuate their own influence and 
sources of revenue. Hence, the task of 
inducing the Indians to abandon their 
ancient customs In religion and in their 
treatment of physical disease is a diff- 
cult one, and must of necessity be the 
work not of years only but of genera- 
tions, as they adhere tenaciously to the 
faith of their fathers in the power of 
the medicine men to exorcise the evil 
spirits, to whose presence they attribute 
all disease. It is gratifying, however, to 
note that as the older Indians pass away 
to the “happy. hunting grounds,” their 
time-honored remedial rites gradually 
die out, and that the younger generations 
are evincing more faith in the medicines 
used and the treatment pursued by white 
physicians of the soul and body. 

But the power of the medicine men 
—the term being used. in contradis- 
tinction to that of the mere doctor —Is 
all powerful. It-is not too much to say 
that had it not been for the deleterious 
influence of their seers and prophets,— 
especially that of Smokhollah,— the 
Nez-Perces, under Chief Joseph, in 1877, 
and the Bannocks and Pi-Utes, under 
Ehegant and Oits, in 1878, never would 
have broken out and given the trouble 
they did. 

Smokhollah was —and probably is still 
—remarkable as an Indian who, without 
bravery and never having exhibited dar- 
ing, had yet raised himself to a pre-emt- 
nent position, and exercised a wide- 
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reaching power. He was the high priest 
or chief ¢ooat of the Dreamer” or 
“Drumming” religion. Just how much 
of this mysticism he himself originated, 
how much was existent in the mythol- 
ogy of the tribes, and how much, if any, 
distorted from the missionary teachings, 
Lieutenant Wood, at that time aide-de- 
camp on General Howard's staff and 
who knew him well, is unable to say ; 
but as gathered from the Indians them- 
selves, he understood his history to be 
substantially as follows : 

He was born a member of the Walla- 
Walla tribe, and grew up under the chief- 
tainship of old Pu-pu-mox-mox (Yellow 
Bird). As a young man he was counted 
of litthe worth as a warrior or hunter, 
but wishing to marry a young woman of 
the tribe, he one day sought out the 
youngest and favorite wife of his chief, 
and begged her to help him get the 
woman he loved. This interview took 
place ina lonely corner among some 
bushes, where the woman was gathering 
berries, and a false account was brought 
to Pu-pu-mox-mox. This awakened his 
jealousy, and he accused his wife of sin- 
ning with Smokhollah. This she denied, 
but the old savage, who by all report 
was an unusually cruel and iron-willed 
man, listened only to his own jealousy, 
and tied her to a post and flogged her 
with lead-loaded thongs. 

* Now, will you tell the truth ?” said he. 

“[T have told only the truth, and if 
you cut me to pieces I can tell nothing 
different if I did I would be telling a 
he, she answered. 

Ife then lashed her till his grown son 
by another-wife took the whip from him 
and said the woman should be whipped 
no more. The old man had one of. the 
few rifles then among the Indians, He 
got it and swore he would shoot any one 
that interrupted. So then he brought 
up Smokhollah, and flogged him till, as 
air Indian expressed: it, his backbone 
had nothing to cover it. Then Pu-pu- 


mo\-mox sprinkled salt on their wounds 
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and left them tied under the hot sun for 
two days. 

When news of these doings reached 
the Hudson's Bay Company's agent at 
old Fort Walla Walla,—now Wallula, 
—he sent out and ransomed the victims. 
The woman stayed at 
the fort, but Smokhollah, instead of tak- 
ing revenge, carried his distorted back 
and injured pride into the mountains, 
where he lived a sort of solitary. 

Peculiarities of any kind are quickly 
noted by Indians, and soon vague whis- 
pers of witchcraft came from Smokhol- 
lah’s retreat. Pu-pu-mox-mox died very 
suddenly, and it was said Smokhollah’s 
sorcery had kHled him. Smokhollah, it 
is presumed, aided this belief, and took 
advantage of everything that would add 
to the superstitious reverence for him- 
self. He was not only not a stupid man 
but was an unusually shrewd and intel- 
ligent Indian. Soon after Pu-pu-mox- 
mox’s death, Smokhollah predicted or 
subsequently claimed responsibility for 
the death of two hated white men, and 
now he was credited with the evil eye. 
Mothers covered their babes when he 
passed. Men and women feared to meet 
him alone, and every one tried not to 
offend him. 

Among any race of savages it is, of 
course, not rare for these supernatural 
attributes to be accredited to some per- 
son. But Smokhollah saw how to use 
this to the end of creating a chieftain- 
ship in himself. He would go to his 
spirit lodge, kept inviolate by the great 
dread which hung over it, and there he 
would begin to chant to the Great Spirit, 
accompanying himself with the drum 
(like most primitive drums, a piece of 
skin stretched over a hoop). 

When this ceased he was known to be 
in a trance, and the Great Spirit was 
talking to his spirit. During this time 
a diseiple kept guard about the lodge ; 
the sacred boundary was marked out by 
little pegs. This was to prevent inter- 
ruption by ignorant strangers. 


If necessary, Smokhollah was sum- 


moned by apeculiar signal. Inany case, 


when his spirit returned to him he left 
the lodge, and announced to the people 
the orders or promises of the Great 
Spirit. Afterward the drumming and 
chanting became a popular religious 
rite; at least, the men all participated, 
and the service was held usually on our 
Sunday. .Lieutenant Wood tried very 
hard once togo into the long spirit lodge 
while the chanting was going on, but the 
Indians signified to him, in a very cour- 
teous way, that it would not be proper to 
have him in there. | 3 

Like the Veiled Prophet, or the Old 
Man of the Mountain, Smokhollah was 
wise enough to reserve the women as 
rewards for true believers. When young 
followers joined him, the maids, at least, 
of his own immediate band were paraded 
in a sort of mystic circling promenade, 
and she whom the new comer selected 
must accompany him to his lodge as his 
wife. He could afterward, by the usual 
methods, take to himself as many other 
wives as he saw fit. 

The creed which Smokhollah offered 
was very inviting to the Indian mind. 
It made idleness and extermination of 
the whites religious duties. 
Lieutenant Wood understood its  fea- 
tures they were somewhat thus: There 
is a Great Spirit and Smokhollah is his 
prophet. The earth is the mother of our 
bodies. The earth and the body belong 
mutually to each other, and no one has 
a right to drive a man from the place 
where he was born and must die, but he 
has aright to expel invaders. The great 
mystic principle of the earth being the 
mother of us all is deep-rooted and runs 
through every other idea, but of course 
did not originate with Smokhollah. — It 
is almost universal, but among these 
_Indians it takes the highest place, and 
they cling to it with a fervor that makes 
one wish that somebody would investi- 
vate thoroughly just what their belief is. 
Agriculture is prohibited, for they say 
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the earth has given us fruits as she sees 
fit, and it is annoying to try and wrest 
more or better from her, and cruel to 
tear up her face with the plow. Settled 
habitations, churches, schools, are for- 
bidden. The white man is an intruder 
on the Indian’s birthright, but when the 
time is ready, all the dead will flock from 
the happy spirit land, and joining their 
children, will sweep the white man into 
oblivion. 

So congenial a creed spread like wild- 
fire. It gave squat little Smokhollah — 
who was a large-headed, hump-shoul- 
dered, oldish-looking, little wizard of an 
Indian --a power over many different 
bands; for his. spiritist followers had 
been embraced in a score of tribes. His 
teachings inspired resistance, and added 
numbers to the wars of 1877 and 1878. 

Oits, the second chief of the Pi-Utes 
in 1878, was their tooat and Smokhol- 
lah’s disciple. Carried away by too cred- 
ulous a fanaticism, he told his warriors 
at Birch Creek not to fire a shot, —that 
when the soldiers had sufficiently ad- 
vanced, he would wave his blanket and 
they would fall dead. Probably to this 
is due our easy partial ascent to their 
stronghold; and when he waved his 
blanket it was too iate, for a cavalry 


charge was such a rationalistic argument 


that a skepticism crept in as to Oits, but 
not as to religion. In the same way 
Smokhollah himself fell by those traps 
to a false prophet, miracles and _ predic- 
tion, till inthe general scattering of 1878 
-79 he was left in the mountains with 
only one faithful follower,a young daugh- 
ter, and at last these two delivered them- 
selves up, and he took a place with 
Sulktashkosha in the Chelan country. 
But the drumming and the dreaming 
still goes on, the wind still whispers from 
the spirit land, the thunder is the voice 
of God, and the fanaticism is kept alive 
by the superstition of the “dreamers, | 
who industriously teach that if they,con- 
tinue steadfast in their present belief, a 
leader will be raised up in the East,— the 
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Unkoitotof the Concow Indiansof North- 
ern California, — who will restoreall the 
dead Indians to life, and who will unite 
with them in expelling the whites from 
their country, when they will again enter 
upon and repossess the lands of their 
ancestors. Under the sunset sky these 
children of the desert clothe its rocks 
and wastes with unseen life, or give to 
the mountains a monumental terror. 
I-arnest in their belief that the wished- 
for wilderness will return to them, they 
forget their false prophets in the pleas- 
ine delusion itself. 


lord John met the American officers, 
and as he shared their hospitality under 
the greenwood tree, and became hail fel- 
low well met with each and all, his old 
I;nglish prejudices dropped away one by 
one, until at last he was quite positive 
within himself that he had never met 
~such a set of good fellows before. He 
was especially pleased with General 
Howard, and as he looked upon the 
cmpty sleeve he remembered what his 
friend Brown had told him of the maimed 
soldier, —for the Captain had served 
under Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Thom- 
as, and all the galaxy of brillant stars 
which shone so thickly around the Amer- 
ican flag in the great days of ‘61-65, — 
and he ranked the one-armed general 
second to none in modest, unassuming 
courage In the field, and wisdom in coun- 
cil, 

My lord had been told how as Brown, 
then a young colonel of Indiana volun- 
teers, hardly out of his teens, held the 
first line with his regiment on Kenesaw’s 
stormy brow, with the enemy less than 
two hundred yards trom him, mowing 
away “his men with shot and shell like 
swathes of green grass, so thick and fast 
that he ordered the line to lie down, the 
General came up alone with his full dress- 
parade coat on, and slowly walked up 
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and down the long, low-lying line, as 
cool and composed as if going to church 
with his wife. And when Brown shouted 
to him amid the awful din, “‘ For God's 
sake, lie down, General ; nothing can live 
standing !”’ the pleasant answer came 
back with a satisfied smile, ‘‘I just want- 
ed to see, Colonel, how long it will take 
the old Fourth Corps to capture their 
works when the time comes,” — which 
the old Fourth did, sure enough, when 
the time came shortly afterwards. 

He was also more than pleased with 
Indian Agent Cornoyer, a sprightly 
Frenchman of the olden time, thorough: 
ly conversant with Indian matters, for 
he had married a daughter of one of the 
tribes, who gave him in exchange two 
bright daughters of his own, in their 
upward teens, who were as _ beautiful 
in their dark beauty as they were ac- 
complished in every way; for neither 
money nor care had been spared in their 
education. And how they were courted 
and waited upon by the young officers 
of the artillery and infantry! 

The council met in an open glen hid- 
den among the forest trees and_ sur- 
rounding shubbery, under an immense 
shed constructed of cottonwood poles 
with green boughs laid across them for 
a root to ward off the sun’s rays. 

Nearly all the whites in and about 
Pendleton, together with the Indian 
chiefs and sub-chiets and many warriors, 
Gseneral Howard, the Governor of Ore- 
gon and _ staff, and the army officers, 
were packed underneath, sitting on hast- 
ily hammered-together benches, or stand- 
ing all around, while Lieutenant Wood 
sat in a quiet corner sketching with 
facile pencil the Indian faces. 

It was a genuine old time powwow, in 
which the Great Spirit of the Indians 
and the Great Father at Washington of 
the whites held prominent places. The 
Indians’ hearts were all good, but many 
of their young men were very bad with 
the whisky of the whites and the bad 
counsels of the medicine men, whose 
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promises had all proved false; while all 
that the whites had done in the way of 
stealing land which did not belong to 
them and poisoning the owners with 
bad whisky had been done for the. good 
of the Indians,— probably in sending 
them, before their time, to the happy 
hunting grounds! 

The General, despite his kind heart, 
looked very stern, for he had not forgot- 
ten the long marches that had been 
made in the hurried pursuit, and the 
sights he had seen by the wayside. He 
reminded the Walla-Wallas, Cayuses, 
and Umatillas, that probably, had it not 
been for the prompt arrival of his troop- 
ers on the reservation, nearly all their 
young men would have joined the hos- 
tile Bannocks and Pi-Utes, whose ad- 
vance was checked right there; and that 
the Umatillas, although claiming to be 
the allies of the white soldiers, were 
kept by them in the rear because they 
were afraid to trust them on the line of 
battle. 

He remembered also that if the Cay- 
uses, although sought by the hostiles 
as allies, remained quietly on the Uma- 
tilla reservation through the _ faithful- 
ness of their chiefs, one of their number, 
bold Umapine, with a band of kindred 
spirits, joined the enemy, and counten- 
anced and assisted them until dissen- 
sions broke out among them, and Uma- 
pine and his followers, turning double 
traitors, tried to atone for their broken 
allegiance to the whites by murdering 
the Pi-Ute chief Ehegant, and bringing 
in his head as a peace offering. 

Promises were well enough in one 
way, but he must be assured that they 
had not been made to be broken again 
as so often before; and at a sign from 
him Captain Brown, who was officer of 
the day, swooped in six of the most prom- 
inent chiefs— Smokhollah, in tarnished, 
gold epaulets on acast off army unt- 
form among them —to be held as host- 
ages until all the renegades came back, 
like prodigal sons, to eat the fatted 
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calves on the reservation. And hic 
fints fandi,— here was an end to the dis- 
course,— and all of them went home 
where they belonged, the Indians to 
their little farms and wigwams, the sol- 
diers to their tents, and the majority of 
the whites to Pendleton, to paint the 
town red. | 

During the night the tum-tums were 
heard beating away to the left and rear 
where the Indians were camped, and 
guns fired off in sign of rejoicing at the 
prospect of peace. But the General 
was suspicious of what might come next, 
and the troops were held well in hand, 
sleeping on their arms throughout the 
night, which, otherwise, passed off qui- 
etly; while Lord John, who had taken 
Smokhollah to his room, after passing 
his word to Captain Brown to keep an 
eye on him, plied him with tobacco ad 
/tb¢tum, and sat listening with constantly 
crowing amazement to the Indian’s re- 
ligious theories, which were surprisingly 
like some of those he had heard among 
the Hindoo sects when he was in India. 

As time whiled away, and things in 
general became quieted down and set- 
tled once more in their proper places, 
the relations between Lord John and 
the Indian seer became quite intimate 
and confidential, for their heads were 
often seen in close proximity to one an- 
other as each was absorbed, turn about, 
in the other’s words; while Captain 
Brown, who was something of an observ- 
er, became very ‘much interested in 
Indians gathered on the Umatilla reser- 
vation, for he found them very different, 
in every way, from the Apaches and 
other southern Indians of California, 
Arizona, and Newand old Mexico, with 
whom his duties had made him familiar. 
The Pierced Noses”’—the Ves Perces 
of the Canadian voyageurs —are re- 
markable Indians, with very few, if any, 
North American aborigines superior to 
them. 

He noticed among those he met that 
a marked contrast exists between those 
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who have accepted Christian teaching 
ond others who still adhere to their 
heathen customs and superstitions. The 
unselfish work of religious teachers, 
Noth Catholics and Protestants,— Cath- 
olics. especially, —has produced fruits 
illustrated — as General Howard has 
placed on record——by those who re- 
mained on the reservation during the 
war, and kept the peace in happiness 
with all their needs supplied ; while mur- 
der, loss of country, and almost complete 
extermination have been the results of 
the superstition and ignorance of the 
renegades and “ non-treaties among 
them, who broke away from it. 

The Cayuses, Walla-Wallas, and Uma- 
tillas, —the Cayuses especially, — still 
retained a trace of their old fieree and 
treacherous expression ; but it was being 
toned down very fast under the teach- 
ines of Father Conrady, the French 
Catholic priest on the reservation. The 
usual Indian breech-clout was remarka- 
ble for its utter absence, for nearly all 
the Indians were dressed as white men, 
—many of them with their hair cut 
short, which made them look very much 
ike Mexicans. 

Che women invariably wore long skirts 
aid-cropped their straight jetty hair by 
a square cut at the neck. The shawl 
vas habitually drawn up over the head, 
so that one had to be in front to see a 
woman’s face, Which Mexicanized them 
| Qn Sundays and gala days, bright 
handkerchiefs often took the place of 
bonnets, shawls, or hats,asheadgear. The 
children weredressed much asamong the 
Whites, at times in fanciful attire but 
ottener plainly clad. 

The men were 


generally tall and 
strong, graceful their movements, 
and remarkably fine horsemen. The 
Women were shorter in stature, but had 
bright, intelligent faces, and a healthy, 
not uncomely appearance, and they rode 
on horseback almost as well as the men. 
Father Conrady had a small frame 
nurch, at a little distance from the 
Vou. XELL,- | 
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agency buildingsnext to his schoolhouse, 
and on Sundays it was crowded to over- 
flowing with Indians, the men on one 
side and the women on the other, while 
all the neighboring fences were lined 
with their waiting saddle horses. He 
preached to them in the Chinook jar- 
gon, part. French, part English, and 
part Indian, and very often also in the 
idioms of the different tribes, for he was 
quite a linguist. It was almost amusing 
to one accustomed to the ritual and the 
erand ceremonial of the Catholic Church, 
to hear the Indians make the responses 
in the original Latin. It was not amus- 
ing, but tenderly touching, to see them, 
when about to quit work in their small 
fields and return homewards in the 
cloaming, uncover and cross themselves 
piously while murmuring a prayer, when 
the angelus, ringing from the humble 
church steeple, came floating melodious- 
ly above the trees, like sweetly sounding 
monastery bells im the far distance. 

The ¢out-ensemble on the Umatilla 
reservation reminded him far imore of 
the happy, industriously civilizing life of 
the old California mission Indians of 
which he had read in books, than the 
disgustingly shamefully brutalizing man- 
ner of “improving” the Indians which 
exists, and which he had seen, on the San 
Carlos Apache reservation in Arizona, 
and in other places. 

Smokhollah, in his frequent visits to 
Lord John after he was liberated and 
free once more, was often accompanied 
by a tall, proud, distinguished-looking 
young woman, whose comely face bore 
a striking resemblance to the noble head 
of the otherwise insignificant-looking 
old wizard, and the English lord ap- 
peared even more interested in her than 
in her father. : 

Brown often wondered what they 
found to talk so much about together, 


ebut the few snatches of their conversa- 


tion that reached his ears now and then 
were all about Hindoo and Indian dream- 
ing, drumming mysticism, which he did 
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not understand, and which Lord John 
jotted down in copious notes in the 
diary on which his forthcoming book 
was to be based. 

Finally one day my lord informed his 
friend that Smokhollah had asked him 
to take his daughter back with him to 
old England, and educate her there as he 
thought best, away from the American 
despoilers of his ancestral Oregonian 
hills and valleys, and that he had prom- 
ised to do so when the time came. 

In the meantime, everything being 
over until the next breaking out, the 
troops on the Umatilla were ordered back 
to their proper stations in Arizona and 
New Mexico, California and Oregon, and 
wherever else they belonged ; but Cap- 
tain Brown was ordered to proceed to 
Umatilla City, and break up the field 
quartermaster and commissary depart- 
ments at that place, shipback to Portland 
the large amount of stores accumulated 
there during the hostilities, and having 
accounted for them in their multitudin- 
ous assortment, to go back to his new 
station at Fort Grant, in Southern Ar1- 
zona near the Mexican frontier, as best 
he might. 

While performing that duty, which 
took him about one month and well on 
into October, Lord John, who was with 
him, noticed one evening in the gloam- 
ing an abnormal excitement among the 
good citizens of the place, —or at least 
many of them, — and he set his inquiring 
English mind to ascertain its cause. He 
found that Smokhollah, his daughter, and 
quite a number of his immediate drum- 
mer-dreamer following, were on their 
way to cross the Columbia and visit their 
co-religionists on the other side, and that 
they were encamped for the night in an 
old abandoned house:on the river bank, 
some two miles above town, and that the 
citizens were collecting arms and gath- 
ering forthe purpose of “ jumping them’ 
and wiping them out,” in retaliation for 
the murders the Indians had committed 
during the late hostilities. 
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He at once imparted this information 
to Captain Brown, who was very much 
disturbed, for he had no troops at hand 
to prevent it, and the act if accomplished 
would in all probability set all the neigh- 
boring Indian tribes on the war-path 
again, for a fresh campaign with its at- 
tendant bloodshed and unspeakable hor- 
rors on both sides. 

The friends deliberated anxiously 
about the matter, and the result was that 
Lord John, after loading his pistols. to- 
wether with those of his friend and two 
Winchester repeaters, went up in the 
dark to the house where the Indians 
were camped, and remained with them 
to see fair play; while Captain Brown 
summoned the most prominent citizens 
and made them the longest speech in 
regard to the matter that he ever made 
in his life, amid praises from some and 
vituperation from others. But those who 
told him to mind his own business were 
by tar the more numerous, for many 
among the assemblage had lost broth- 
ers, friends, and relations during the late 
fray. 

Finally things quieted down and every- 
body went home, — many of them to old 
Theodore’s whisky saloon, — and Brown 
sat up in his little room very anxious and 
on the alert with both eyes and ears wide 
open, and his horse, bridled and saddled, 
hitched to a post outside ready for im- 
mediate use, | 

He heard no firing during the night, 
and at dawn rode up to the old house. 
He found it deserted, with footprints of 
white men’s boots and shoes 1n the damp 
soil all around, as if a large party had 
surrounded it and returned disappointed; 
for word came to him, in signals from 
across the river, that Lord John and the 
Indians were there and safely away from 
their would-be destroyers. — 

Brown heaved a sigh of relief, and tel- 
egraphed the matter to General Howard 
at Vancouver, who answered, “ Well 
done,— thanks!” 


A few weeks more, and the friends 
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floated once more upon the blue waves 
of the Columbia, this time downwards 
on their way to Portland. At the Clar- 
endon Lord John—much to his sur- 
prise and elation — met a party of Emg- 
lishmen, officers of the Coldstream 
(;uards on leave, and just returning 
from a hunting trip in British Columbia, 
and he hastened to make his friend 
Brown acquainted with them. 

\When the City of Chester started on 
her trip down the coast towards the 
(;olden Gate they were all on board,— 
hail fellows well met,—and when the 
steamer reached San Francisco safely, 
—-which was a wonder, for a more rick- 
ety, rotten old tub of a boat never float- 
ed so long before,—the Britons turned 
their faces towards the Atlantic, home- 
ward bound for old England, with many 
hand pressures and cordial invitations 
to the American to come and see them 
at home; and Brown stepped on board 
the cars of the Southern Pacific to go 
to his duty in Arizona, among other and 


far different Indians than those he had > 


met on the rolling prairies of Eastern 
Orevon., 
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HAMPTON MANOR Housk, BERKS, Dec., 1888. 

My dear old friend Brown : | 

Your last letter came duly to hand, and found me 
as well in body and spirits as it left you. 

I shall take Dakota in on my next trip to the 
States, so that you may introduce me to the Sioux, 
Then I?ll board the Northern Pacific for a dash 
through the Yellowstone Park, and then westward 
again to the scenes of ten years since for the sake 
of old memories. 

Is that North American pundit, old Smokhollah, 
alive yet ? 

His daughter, Umadine, has been thoroughly 
grounded in more than the rudiments of a good 
English education ; but although outwardly comply- 
ing with the Presbyterian ritual and discipline, she 
still holds on in her secret heart to the old dream- 
ing and drumming theories of the father of her be- 
ing,—of which more anon. 

She probably will make one of my available dis- 
posable tenants happy shortly, and it will not be 
long afterwards before she makes a regular Hindoo 
out of him—if he wants to keep any hair on his 
head —or I am very much mistaken. 

Kktemember me to our army friends when next you 
write to them, and look out for me about Easter,— 
that is if you have such things in the, as usual, out- 
landish country in which you are stationed. 

The first edition of my book is exhausted, having 
traveled all over England like wildfire on the plains, 
although, I regret to have to state, our people don’t 
believe half that’s in it. 

Always your friend, 
JOHN MONTAGUE AUREVOIR. 


A. G. Tassin. 
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lear : 

‘* Just how to say what I want to tell you, I-don’t 
know, 
I want 


VO LO 


tO see you tonight. very much; and to ask 
put off, inimy favor, any engagement you may 
have. T hope nothing will interfere to keep you 
awoy, for youdon’t know how much I want you with 
me tonight Hlenry Talton. 

\Vhen the note was brought me, I was 
dressing to go out to dine, and I find it 
hard to express the unpleasant sensation 
it save me as I glanced first at the sig- 
nature, though I knew the handwriting 
perfectly well, and then hastily read 
these few lines. 

falton and I had known each other 


Perhaps it will be best to say only this, that’ 


almost from the cradle. As boys we 
were inseparable companions, and in all 
our thousand and one plans we used to 
make for the future, there was not one 
in which we were to be less near to each 
other in manhood than we had been in 
the days when we played at marbles and 
peg-top. How differently things were 
turning out. 

We had entered college together as 
chums, but at the end of the first six 
months I was called home in conse- 
quence of the failure of my father’s 
banking house, and forced to begin life 
in earnest. Thus we were parted for 
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the first time. In his summer vacations 
I saw more or less of Talton, though he 
spent a good part of the timein yachting 
along the coast or in holiday jaunts to 
some mountain or seaside resort. Atter 
his college course was finished, came his 
three years at the law school, and in all 
that time we spent hardly three weeks 
together. 

The old saw about the boy being father 
to the man certainly did not hold good 
in Talton’s case. As I looked back, 
what a contrast there was between Tal- 
ton the boy, and Talton the man; asa 
boy, I never knew a heartier, merrier 
fellow than he; but before he had fairly 
passed the threshold of manhood he 
seemed to have outlived all his light- 
heartedness, was reserved and thought- 
ful, even morose at times. 

In his last year at the law school he 
became engaged to Alice Dane, whom 
we had both known all our lives. This 
was the realization of one of my boyish 
dreams. I had always pictured Talton 
and Alice as the occupants of a cosy lit- 
tle house, where I was to be forever vis- 
iting,—that is, always except the few 
times when I pictured the dream in re- 
verse, with myself the proprietor of the 
snug establishment, and Talton as the 
ever-welcome guest. It was so delight- 
ful either way that, had I heard of the 


engagement in those days, I should eas- 


ily have swallowed any disappointment 
I might have felt on my own account, 
and hailed the announcement with the 
utmost satisfaction. 
ceive Talton’s letter telling me of his 
happiness, I confess my mind misgave 
me as to what their future was to be. 
Would Talton, as he was, be the man to 
make Alice happy ?. Did he love her as 
aman should love a woman before he 
asks her to be his wife? Shortly after 
his engagement Talton went abroad, and 
on his return he and Alice were mar- 
I think it was the saddest wed- 
I don't know exactly 


ried, 
ding I ever saw. 


why, only that I had that vague feeling 
that they were not to be happy. 
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But when I did re- 
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Talton had met with a serious accident 
on his homeward trip from England. 
The steamer on which he was a passen- 
ger was burned at sea, and Talton was 
one of the few who were saved. He had 
a long fever after he reached home, and 
though he completely regained his bod- 
ily health, he was more inclined than 
ever to this moroseness. His gayety 
never seemed to come from the heart : 
it had an unnaturalness about it that was 
peculiarly disagreeable to me. 

Whether Alice and her husband were 
happy in their married life I could not 
make out, for Talton continued to be as 
undemonstrative as he had been for the 
last few years; and as to Alice, — well, 
she was always quict ; sometimes I fan- 
cied she had asad look in her eyes; but 
then we all have ourtroubles, and wheth- 
er hers were inany way connected with 
her marriage was at least doubtful. Tal- 
ton and I were still fond of each other, 
and I visrted often at his home; but it 
was plain that we had grown away trom 
each other, and that the old friendship 
in all its strength could never be re. 
vived. 

If my invitation had been for anything 
but a dinner, I should have set it aside 
and gone to Talton at once, so great was 
my uneasiness. It seemed foolish, how- 
ever, to disappoint my hostess on what 
might prove to be a mere whim of Tal- 
ton’s, so I decided to go to the dinner, 
and take the earliest opportunity for get- 
ting away. I began to feel vexed with 
Talton for writing as he had. Why could 
he not have told me what he wanted of 
me, instead of leaving me in this uncer- 
tainty? From another person I should 
have thought nothing of sucha message, 
but from Talton it worried me. 

The young lady whom I had the pleas- 
ure of taking out to dinner must have 
thought me very ill-bred, or else excep-: 
tionally stupid. It was utterly impossi- 
ble for me to keep my mind on the con- 
versation; and what with my abrupt 
changes of subject, and the frequency 
with which I entirely missed the point 
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of what she was telling ‘me, she had a 
sorry time of it. As soon as we had 
risen from the table I said good-night, 
and was on my way to see Talton. 

Apparently there was no light in the 
house when I drove up the side street, 
but on turning the corner, I saw that 
there was a light in what Talton used 
as his smoking-room.” He came down 
to the door himself to let me in. 

“T thought you were not coming,” he 
said. ‘I hope you didn’t put yourself 
out tocome to see me tonight. It struck 
me after I sent the note that perhaps I 
had made the case rather too important. 
[ was going to be alone tonight, and 
thought I'd like to have you drop inon 
me. You see I am a bachelor once 
more. Alice went out to Hillsborough 
yesterday to visit her mother.”’ 

Hic spoke in sucha matter of fact way 
that for the moment I was convinced that 
the urgency I had seen in his note was 
entirely of my own imagining, and 
thought myself a fool for getting into 
such a fret about nothing. But when 
we were up in the smoking-room, and 
had drawn our easy chairs to the fire- 
place, I had a better opportunity. to 
study his face, and I could see at once 
that something was wrong, in spite of 
his efforts to conceal it. 

\Vc were both at a loss for something 
to say, and when we did fall into a con- 
versation, It was not unlike. the one I 
had taken part in at the dinner, for no 
matter of what we talked, I was. busy 
with my own thoughts, 

lalton ran on from one subject to 
another, trying to carry off his trouble, 
Whatever it was, under an attempt of 
Jivety, his agitation showing itselt only 
too plainly. I thought I could see that 
ie had something on his mind that he 
santed to tell me, and gradually I led 

conversation back to his note. 

Yes, your note was. a little mislead- 
n=. [ did think when I read it that you 
wanted to see me about something in 
partieular,”’ 
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“No, — there was nothing of impor- 
tance. I thought perhaps we might go 
to thetheater. I had forgotten all about 
the theater. Shall we go now?” 

“Go now? Why, it is almost eleven. 
The clock struck half past ten when I 
came in.” 

“ That's true; I had not noticed how 
late it was.” He laughed nervously, and 
settled himself back in his chair, begin- 
ning again to clasp and unclasp his fin- 
gers above his head. 

“Ah, I see you are admiring my lat- 
est acquisition,” he said, though I was 
not conscious that I was even looking 
at the picture. ‘It is a picture of Na- 
poleon in his early life. I sawthe origt- 
nal inthe Louvre, and could n't rest un- 
til I had a copy of it. It is a wonderful 
painting of a wonderful face. I hardly 
know whether to admire more the face 
of the man or the art ofthe painter. Did 
you ever see a portrait before that 
showed so faithfully its subject's whole 
life? [tis not only the life he has al- 
ready lived you see there, but the life he 
is to live. You see Jenaand Austerlitz 
in that face; and perhaps strangest of 
all, is foreshadowed Waterloo and St. 
Helena. I have looked at it until it is 
no longer a picture to me; it is a man 
whom I can know and sympathize with.” 

He ran on excitedly, talking of Napo- 
leon and France in a wild, brilliant way. 
His manner was so strange that it star- 
tled me, and I could only sit and watch 
his face, hardly heeding his words. Sud- 
denly his eye caught mine. 

“For God's sake, man, why do you 
look at me like that?) What is it? I’m 
not mad! Your face is as white as that 
marble !”’ 

“And yours is white, too! What is 
the matter, Talton ? Tellme. You asked 
me to come here because you wanted to 
tell me something ; you can't hide it from 
me. You don't know how glad I will be 
to serve youinany way. You remember 
the old days, Talton; how happy they 


were! Let me share your trouble with 
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you now, as we often shared our troubles 
then, if I can help you by knowing it.”’ 

Help me ?— I wish you could!” His 
bitter laugh died in a moan. He stopped 
in his pacing to and fro, and turning to 
me, 

“You are right,” he said; “I did mean 
to tell you something. If you had come 
earlier I could have told you, —I was 
nerved up to it then; but while I waited 
for you my courage ebbed away, until 
when I[ heard your carriage at the door 
I was decided to keep my secret to my- 
self. That can’t be, though ; I must tell 
it tosome one. I will tell you, only let 
me think.”’ 

He sat down in a chair and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“They were happy days, Edwin, and 
my life then was as innocent as yours; I 
had as much to look forward to as you, 


but I have marred it now beyond repair. | 


The meanest beggar in the street has 
something still to be thankful for, if he 
is not as I am. 

‘“My misery began in college. I was 
fascinated with the study of philosophy, 
and plunged into it deeper and deeper. 
I read the works these wise fools have 
written until I believed in nothing; I 
knew no God; inthe werld there was no 
truth for me. I threw aside the Chris- 
tian law of morals, and the world’s as 
well. I lived my life according to my 
own beliefs, and what a mock I have 
made of it! Edwin, if you could but 
take one glance into my soul, how you 
would loathe me! If I had harmed no 
one but myself, I might begin anew, — 
perhaps, — but when I think of the mis- 
ery I have brought into the world, the 
thought of life is unbearable. 

‘After what I have said, perhaps you 
can understand what follows. You know 
about my shipwreck on the way home 
from England; that is, you know that 
the steamer was burned and I was saved. 
Iam going to tell you the rest of the 
story now. 

“It was just a year ago last month 
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that we sailed from Liverpool on the 
Andalusia. There was an unusually large 
number of passengers on the steamer, 
but we soon divided up into little cliques, 
and in our own circles became very well 
acquainted. Among these chance ac- 
quaintances was a boy of twenty or 
thereabouts, named. Orville. He _ had 
light curling hair, anda pale face with 
that delicacy about it that we call effem- 
inate. There was something remarkable 
about his eyes ; whether it was their color 
or what it was I don't know, but if you 
had once seen them you could never for- 
eet them —never. I saw him for the 
first time on our second day out. We 
were having rough weather and nearly 
every one was below decks, I had been 
quite sick the night before, but was teel- 
ing stronger, and thought I should be 
able to stand the motion of the vessel 
better on my feet than while lying in my 
berth, for the steamer was pitching ter- 
ribly. The bow would rise until it 
seemed as if it would never stop rising, 
and then, with a lurch forward, down 
would go the bow until the screw was 
thrown out of water with a horrible buz- 
zing sound. I was feeling my way along 
carefully, trying to reach the saloon, a 
much more difficult task in my weak con- 
dition than I had foreseen. While I 
was in-the passage-way there was an un- 
expected lurch, my hand let go the rail- 
ing by which I was supporting myselt, 
and I fell headlong to the floor. Orville 
was entering the passage just as I fell, 
and ran forward to help me to my feet. 
He insisted on bathing my forehead, 
though I was not much hurt, and would 
not leave me until he had seen me made 
comfortable in the saloon. 

“He was not a very hardy fellow — 
his trip abroad had been in search ot 
health — but he was always in the best 
of spirits. If a lady wanted her deck- 
chair moved, or her rugs adjusted, Or- 
ville was at her side to do it before she 
could ask foraid. Heshowed a woman s 
tact, deeper than ordinary politeness, in 
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his intercourse with the other passen- 
cers, and many a little jar born of the 
very monotony of the voyage was 
smoothed over or averted by his readi- 
ness. He made himself agreeable to 
everyone, though I think the ladies liked 
him better than the men did. I used to 
cet angry with him sometimes for hav- 
ing no will of his own. It was impossi- 
ble to argue with him: healways sought 
out the good points of your side of the 
question, and put himself into such en- 
tire sympathy with you that there could 
be no issue. He seemed afraid of hurt- 
ing one’s feelings by holding a contrary 
opinion, 

“At the end of the second day the 
weather cleared off, and we had two as 
perfect nights as [ever knew. On our 
last night —the last on earth for most 
of them —a few of us were gathered 
where the deck-houses sheltered us from 
what little wind was stirring, to enjoy 
the rare beauty of the evening. Orville 
sat in the center of the group, singing 
to the accompaniment of his guitar. 
The moon was up full and red, and shone 
over the water gloriously. 
and still we sat there in silence listening 
to the music of the guitar, for Orville 
had stopped singing, though his slender 
hand kept on fingering the strings gent- 
ly, the notes mingling with the swash of 
the water ina sweet, sad melody that 
chimed in well with our mood. 

* My sleep was a troubled one that 
night, vexed with strange fragments of 
an ill-defined dream. Gradually these 
trasments knit themselves into a more 
connected form: I was in a vast cathe- 
dral through which a train of priests and 
choir boys in white robes was winding. 
They were chanting a processional as 
they passed in and out among the pillars, 
and the voices rising in unison blended 
so pertectly, that from the hundreds of 
throats there seemed to come but a sin- 
cle voice, and that was Oroville’s ; while 
above the deep tones of the organ I 
could hear faintly the tinkling of a gui- 
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tar. The silver censers, swinging in- 
the hands of the choir boys, gave forth 
puffs of smoking incense, that floated 
out over the heads of the kneeling con- 
gregation, and collected above them in 
a cloud, filling the air with a heavy, stif- 
ling odor. The droning of the organ 
grew into a sickening hum that made 
me giddy. Through the smoky atmos- 
phere I could see the tiny lights twink- 
ling at the tops of the tall candles on 
thealtar. Soonthese little points of fire 
shot up intolong flames. The flames in- 
creased, and spread abroad through the 
cathedral, wrapping themselves around 
the pillars, and playing fearfully over 
the arches; the organ broke into wild 
peals; there were shouts from the mul- 
titude of worshipers, and a great bell, 
clanging discordantly, added its noise 
to the din. 

“All this time I had that peculiar 
consciousness that I was dreaming. I 
knew that if I-could but shake off my 
slumber I should be rid of this disagree- 
able hurly-burly, and it was a relief to 
me while dreaming to know that it was 
only a dream. Suddenly I awoke, and 
found my dream was a reality: the 
steamer was on fire. Ared glare shone 
through the transom at intervals, and 
the state-room was quickly filling with 
smoke, which streamed through the 
cracks around the door. 

“Mechanically I turned the key of 
the electric light beside my berth, but 
there was no answering current within 
the glass bulb. The floor was hot to 
my feet when I sprang out of the berth, 
Outside I heard the mighty roar and 
crackle of the flames, and the thuds of 
falling timbers. Overhead was the 
trampling of feet, the shouts and shrieks 
of men and women, and the sound of the 
boats lowering away from the davits. 

‘“ Before [ could get to the door some 
heavy object crashed against it, burst- 
ing it open. It was like opening the 
door of a furnace; I was surrounded by 
flames. I tried to shut the door again, 
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but was prevented by the blazing beam 
that lay just across the threshold. My 
only chance of escape was through the 
port-hole. I feared every second that 
the heat and smoke would overcome me 
before I could open the thick glass plate 
that closed the port, for in my extremity 
my hands trembled and I was fumbling 
helplessly with the fastening. The plate 
swung back at last,andI crawled through 
it and dropped into the water. 

“When Icame tothe surface I struck 
out blindly. I had seer one of the boats 
while I was opening the port, but all idea 
of direction was lost with my plunge into 
the water. Apparently the machinery of 
the steamer was disabled, for she moved 
slowly through the water. She passed 
me, and then I could make out the rest 
of the boats, loaded to the gunwales, 
pulling away from me. I swam after 
them with all my might, and shouted and 
shouted; I was sure they saw me, but 
they wouldn't turn to save me. I was 
only wasting my breath, which was too 
valuable to lose. 

“Suddenly I spied a man clinging to 
something in the water. I changed my 
direction and swam toward him. He 
was not very far from me, but the excite- 
ment had so told on my strength that it 
was with great effort I got tohim. The 
man was supporting himself ona cask, 
and as I reached out and grasped it, it 
tilted down, and both of us losing our 
holds, we sank. We came up at once, 
and threw our arms over the cask, and I 
saw that my companion was Orville. 

“T asked him if all the boats had-been 
lowered ; I hoped that if there were any 
still on the steamer they might come 
our way and pick us up, for it was plain 
we could expect no help from the others, 
which could now hardly be distinguished. 

“Orville said he had been in the next 
to the last boat that left the steamer, and 
that the last one was lowered immedi- 
ately afterwards, and capsized in the 
launching. In the struggle tor-places in 
his boat he had been pushed overboard, 


and the men refused to pick him up. 
He had seen aman throw the cask from 
the deck of the steamer and jump after 
it; the man, however, did not come up, 
and Orville had reached the cask just 
before I got to it. 

“Had the cask been water-tight we 
could not have wished for a better sup- 
port, but we soon found to our dismay 
that it was not. Orville was the first to 
make the discovery. He called my at- 
tention to a sound of dripping water 
that he fancied he heard inside the cask. 
I pressed my ear close down and listened 
intently. The sound was unmistakable ; 
the water was trickling in slowly through 
some leak. We turned the cask in the 


water until the dripping stopped, and 


held ourselves as motionless as it was 
possible lest the leak should get below 
the surface again. 

“The steamer had come toa standstill 
at about a mile from us; the fire, which 
had now broken through the deck, was 
raging furiously, lighting up the ocean 
for miles around. If only we had been 
nearer the burning vessel, we might 
have found some piece of wreekage bet- 
ter able to keep us afloat; where we 
were there was not even a plank to be 
seen. I scanned the waves over and 
over again, to no purpose. 

“* Hark! *:said Orville, at length; ‘it 
is leaking again.’ 

“Yes, there was the same slow drip, 
drip, of the water oozing through some 
crevice In the cask. Again we turned 
the cask, and again the sound ceased. 
The constant lapping of the water against 
the cask made it hard to distinguish the 
sound of the dripping within, so that if 
we should relax our watchfulness in any 
degree, or our ears become dulled, there 
was great danger that the water might 
How in without our knowledge. Then, 
too,it struck me that aswe knew nothing 
of the location of the leak, except. by 
judging from the sound, the turn of the 
cask that silenced the dripping, instead 
of bringing the leak above water, might 
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have placed it in such a position below 
the surface that the water would fill the 
cask noiselessly, not so much as giving 
us warning. It was a precarious situa- 


tion, with nothing between us and eter- 


nity but a leaking cask ! 

“We passed what seemed to me hours, 
speaking scarcely at all, straining our 
eyes for a sight of the boats, listening 
always for the fatal drip, drip, drip. As 
soon as we caught the dreaded sound 
the cask was turned, or we shifted our 
positions, until we stopped it. There 
were probably two places where the 
water could get in, for we were too care- 
ful to allow the cask to turn much, and 
the leaking could be heard now on one 
side, then on the other. | 

“T tried to remember just how deep in 
the water the cask had floated when I 
came to it, and to compare it with the 
position it now held. I showed Orville 
that the difference was at least an inch 
or two. When the leaking commenced 
once more, we were not so successful as 
we had been; turnthe task as we would, 
we could not entirely stop the dripping. 
We each looked at the other aghast. 

Are you a good swimmer [ asked 
of Orville. 

“* Only a fair one,’ he answered, look- 
inc at the steamer, as though he read my 
thought. “Inthis condition it would be 
an Impossibility toswim there. No, the 
only thing to dois to hold to the cask 
until it sinks. It may last two hours 
more ; 1f we are not picked up before 
His voice trembled a little, 
and he did not finish the sentence. 

* Then we were silent again, or rather 
ourtongues were still; the mad thoughts 
that surged through my brain spoke to 
meso boisterously that it seemed Orville 
must hearthem, At last I spoke to him: 

**Orville, ‘it 1s true, -as 
say, that the cask must sink in an hour 
or two at most, and what chance ts there 
of being seen by any vessel while it is 
dark? The boats are gone; even if any 
of them should come this way they would 
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not take us in,— they are overloaded al- 


ready. It will be two or three hours yet 
before it is light enough for a vessel to 
see us, and by that time the cask will 
have sunk with us, unless—’ I stopped, 
not knowing how to put my thought in 
words. 

“Unless what?’ he asked, his face 
becoming eager, as though for an instant 
he hoped for life in the face of such odds, 
and then the look changed to one of hor- 
ror as he guessed at what I had left un- 
spoken. 

“«Unless there were but one of us for 
the cask to support.’ 

“It was hard for me to collect my 
ideas, while I felt his eyes upon me, 
searching into my very soul. I felt that 
he, ef all men, would be the last to share 
in beliefs such as I held, but I thought 
to convince him. 

“<«Tf there were but one of us, the 
cask might keep afloat for hours longer, 
perhaps even for a day, and the one 
would have that slender chance of being 
saved. As we are now, our two lives 
must be lost to the world in as many 
hours ;— I put aside the chance of our 
both being saved, it is n't worth the con- 
sidering. Against this certainty put 
the chance, small as it 1s, of one of our 
lives, with its infinite possibilities, being 
saved. Isn't the chance worth taking?’ 

‘“Orville’s face still wore that vague 
look of horror. 

“«Q, Talton, why do you speak of a 
thing like that!’ The words sound 
fair, but they are of the devil. God 
knows, my life is not worth much, but 
He gave it, and it is for Him to take it 
away. I could never make worthy use 
of it, if I had gained it wrongfully ; nor 
could you, I believe, look forward to 
your life, knowing that you had taken 
God’s will into your own hands,— for if 
we consented to this, the sin would be 
on us both.’ 

“*Vou don't understand me, Orville; 
you have your religion, [| have mine. To 
me, the mere act of stopping a life is no 
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sin, unless the consequences of the act. 


are evil. If it is the cause of a benefit 
to mankind, in any way greater than the 
advantage that would have come from 
the lost life, how can you look at it as 
a wrong? If one of us gives up his life 
for the other, he really transfers his life 
into the other's; the life that results is 
a combination of the two, and it will be 
possible only through such a combina- 
tion. Whether that life be for good. or 
ill will determine whether or not this 
act of ours Is a sin.’ 

can’tanswer your philosophy with 
philosophy, Talton, but I know that you 
are wrong. It cannot be right to take 
our lives into our hands in this way. 
Let us stick to the eask while it floats, 
and then, if God wills, we will die to- 
eether. It will be for the best so, I am 
sure!” 

“¢ You talk like a child, Orville,’: I 
said angrily. ‘Be a man_for once, and 
have a man’s thoughts. How can it be 
right for two to die when one has a 
chance tolive? There is a_ possibility 
of good in any life, but in death there is 
none. Doesn't your religion give you 
examples of the nobility of man laying 
down his life for man? Isn't it found- 
ed on such an act? It seems to me 
there is only one question to decide, and 
that is which of our lives will be of more 
use to humanity. Let us judge the 
question honestly, and when we have 
decided, one shall stay here, and the 
other swim toward the steamer, for we 
will not overlook the least chance. Let 
one live and the other die, doing his 
duty.” 

“ He did not answer me. 

“What is the life that you have 
planned out for yourself?’ I asked. 

““} dont know that I have any 


planned out,’ he said. 

“*«But you have something to live for, 
something you are looking forward to, 
surely.’ 

‘““*« Not in the way you mean, I think,’ 
he said quietly. 


haven't any grand 
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aspirations or plans for bettering society, 
as you have. I have only my sister to 
live for,—to do what I can to make her 
happy is all I have ever thought of do- 
ing. Your plan is grander than mine,— 
probably nobler,— only —’ , 

‘Tears stood in his eyes, and I heard 
him mutteraname He knew me bet- 
terthan I knew myself. He saw through 
the glamor down to the sham of my 
ideals. 

“* And that.is all ?: 

“How pitiably cramped his ‘all’. 
seemed beside mine, when I compared it 
with what my lifework was to be, and 
thought of my system of philosophy that 
was to showmen the true meaning of life. 
I was not insensible to the friendship 
that had sprung up between Orville and 
me; in away I had come to care much 
for him in spite of his weakness ; but in 
my mind there was no question as to 
whose duty it was to take the chance of 
living. Was it less hard than the other > 
duty, less hard under the circumstances 
to live than to die? Surely, were the 
world to judge, it would give its honor 
to the one who died; the other would 
have to bear its stigma for living at such 
acost. Yes, I had judged honestly and 
had decided. Would I not have given 
up my place had my reason told me that 
he ought to live? I asked myself the 
question, and could truthfully answer 
yes. I was not deceiving myself? No, 
for I could think of hundreds of men, 
who, were they in Orville’s place, should 
keep it while I gave way. 

said. at - last, “I have 
thought it all over, and have decided. 
You have only your affections to live 
for. To be acompanion for your sister 
is really all youaim for. If I understand 
you, she is not in need of support ; every- 
thing is provided for her in that way ?. 

“<«T have a claim on my affections, 
too. I have a promised wife, Orville, but 
I have not let that influence me in de- 
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ciding. Don’t you think we ought to 
look higher than these selfish reasons in 
determining which is the more worthy 
life? Isn’t it narrowing the meaning of 
life a good deal when we make the most 
important consideration in it one which 
at best can affect the happiness of but 
four persons ? It 1s natural that a man 
should consider his own happiness and 
that of his intimates betoreall else ; but 
is it right to do so? When it comes to 
a case as vital as ours, should n't a life 
be considered in its. broadest possible re- 
lations ? Perhaps I don’t love — Alice 
—as you would love a woman, yet it 
would be hard for me to give her up; 
but were this all I could see before me 
in life, were it between my affection and 
yours, I swear to you I would give place 
to you. Do you believe me, Orville, or 
do you think it is all a lie to gain —afew 
hours of torture, probably ?’ 

“*T do believe you, Talton. I know 
that you are sincere in what you say ; 
but have I not aright to my belief, too ? 
| cannot agree with you, however plaus- 
ible your words sound. I believe it is 
wrong for either of us to drown willful- 
ly;: ! 

“He believed me, but I. was not so 
cenerous with him. 

“*WYou are afraid to die,’ I cried. 

“*Don't say that, said Orville. ‘I 
am not afraid to die. I would sink in 
this water as willingly as you would, if 
| telt assured it was my duty to; but it 
isnot. It is my duty to live. Do you 
think that I more than you would sell my 
soul for an hour or two of wretchedness 
on this cask, or for a life of wretchedness, 
either 

‘TI had not looked for such strength 
ot character in Orville. Any man might 
heht for his life, but that Orville should 
cling to his on the ground of morality 
alone was strange to me. And yet I 
should have known it. I can see now 
that it was only in small things that he 
Was so plastic ; that where a principle 
Was at stake he could be firm. I had 
misjudged him; still I believed I was in 
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the right. And, Edwin, I swear to you, 
as I did to him that night, that I was 
sincere in my belief ; that I did what I 
did, not through fear of death, but 
through perfect submission to my rea- 
son. I have lived to see my crime in its 
hideousness. I have unmasked myself 
to myself, | 

“JT went over my grounds again. 

“<QOrville,’ I said after a time, ‘I can- 
not alter my decision.’ 

‘“ «Nor I mine,’ he answered. 

“«Then since we can neither of us 
give way in our beliefs, it must be will 
against will, and mine shall be the stron- 
ger. I give you one minute to decide: if 
you are still bound to cling to life against 
reason, I shall use force.’ 

‘I bowed my head, shutting my eyes 
that I might ‘not watch his tace while I 
slowly counted out the minute. I had 
counted to thirty ; there wasa splash in 
the water, the cask gave a lurch and 
rose buoyantly. I looked up and Orville 
was gone. I am not sure whether it 
happened by accident or through inten- 
tion. I think it must have been purely 
an accident, for the instant he rose to 
the surface,a tew feet from me, he struck 
out torthe cask. 7 

‘T knew what I had to do when I saw 
him coming. He reached out with his 
left hand, and grasped the edge of the 
cask. With one hand I prevented him 
from getting a hold with his right, and 
with my other I tugged and wrenched 
at his left to get it loose; he struggled 
fiercely, but I succeeded, and he sank 
again. 

“Tt seemed an eternity before his 
head broke through the water, and he 
swam toward me, choking and gasping 
for breath. He caught hold of the cask 
with a drowning man’s strength, and 
held on desperately, against my utmost 
efforts to loosen his hands. I could no 
more doit than I could have pried open 
an iron vice with my naked fingers. 
Then — Edwin, I must have been a 
fiend incarnate—I reached across the 
cask and struck that poor pale face, up- 
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turned with closed eyes, struck it twice, 
fullinthetemple. The headdropped back 
farther ; then one hand let go its hold, 
and the body swung round heavily in 
the water, tearing the other hand loose 
from the cask, and sank out of sight, and 
I was alone. 

“No one but I can ever know the hor- 
ror, the brutality, of my act. I wonder 
I can sit here and tell you of it, and keep 
my reason. Often when [ think of it, it 
is as if some one else, and not I, had 
done it. Sometimes I ask myself if I 
have not, in truth, lost my reason, and if 
all this is not come of a diseased brain. 
It has never seemed wholly real to me 
until now, when for the first time I hear 
it put into words,— Quick, Edwin !— 
that wine — there — now let me finish. 

“The rest of that night, and of the 
time that followed until I was found, is 
almost a blank to me. [ remember that 
my strength left me when I saw the 
water close over Orville, and that I clung 
listlessly to the cask. There was an 
explosion on the steamer, and [ think I 
saw her heel over and sink, but the real 
and the unreal became so tangled in my 
mind that I don't know whether this was 
so or not. Now I was on the steamer 
again, shut in by fire; now I was in the 
burning cathedral, with its priests and 
music; and always in the’ midst of the 
flames I saw Orville. His body took on 
a thousand fantastic shapes, but his face 
was ever the same, and always with its 
eyes fastened on me. Then the eyes 
became two balls of fire that were burn- 
Ing their way into my head; and all 
around me was a fleet of blazing vessels, 
the flames rising with a_ heat. that 
scorched me and athundering, rumbling 
roar that made my e2rs ring, 

“T opened my eves to find that the 
fre was a huge red sun rising from the 
water. Sharp pains shot through my 
head, and I could scareely move my 
tongue, it was so parched and swollen. 
[ shut my eyes again, and tried to rest 
my head onthe cask. Ina little time I 
became aware that it was growing darker, 
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and then I noticed that the sun was set- 
ting instead of rising. | 

“The wind, blowing in my face, cooled 
my head ; I began to think, and to real- 
ize where I was, and how low in the 
water the cask floated. The sound of the 
water lulled meto sleep. The next thing 
I recollect is that the sun had gone down, 
and it was dark once more, except fora 
faint light that the moon gave through 
the clouds. For hours I watched the 
clouds passing over the moon, the big 
ones rolling slowly by, the small ones 
hurrying across it. There was a spar or 
piece of plank floating near me, and | 
watched it rise and fall on the water for 
a long time, before my sluggish thoughts 
suggested that there was something to 
take the place of the water-logged cask. 

‘““My whole body was stiff and numb 
with the cold, and the few strokes neces- 
sary to bring me to the spar seemed 
more than I was capable of. I began to 
move my legs about, feebly at first, and 
then more vigorously, until I saw that by 
making a great effort I might get to the 
spar. I dreaded to let go of the cask, 
but at last I struck out. My head sank 
low in the water at every stroke, and the 
strokes came faster and.faster. I felt as 
if every jot of my strength had gone out 
of me, but the spar was only a few 
strokes ahead, and I kept on by dint of 
sheer will power until I got to it. At 
the same instant that I laid hold of it 
with my hand, the moon broke through 
the clouds and shone full on Orville’s 
body, the white dead face close to my 
* Alone in mid-ocean, with nothing to 
hear me but the wind and the waves, | 
screamed aloud in terror, ‘again and 
again. In my frenzy I had no thought 
of regaining the cask ; I took no hecd 
of where I was swimming; my onc 
thought was to gct away from that dead 
man. How I kept above water is a 
miracle. [swam against a huge piece 
of timber and crawled up on it, and after 
that I knew nothing clearly until I found 
myself in the hospital ward. 
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“That is my story, Edwin; it was to 
tell you this that I asked you to come 
to me tonight.” 


What could I say?) What words of 
mine could bring him peace? I don't 
know whether my face showed him my 
feelings; but to me it seemed that it 
must bea reflex of his own, haggard and 
horror-stricken as it was. I pitied him 
as | have pitied no other man, but my 
horror held me silent. He did not look 
at me; his eyes were fixed on the em- 
bers dying on the hearth. 

“Yes,” he went on brokenly, “ philos- 
ophy has been my master,‘and I have 
been a good slave. 
my God with half the zeal I served my 
king. My staff has indeed proved a 
reed. And now whatis left me? [have 
no hope; I-don’t know whether there 
is a God or not. 3 

* Now let me tell you about Alice. 
Don't tell her what I have told you; she 
must never know it. In some ways, 
perhaps, it would be better if she could. 
| have no desire to stand in her eyes for 
what I am not, but this thing would 
blight her lite. You wonder how I could 
marry her after I. came -back. -Well, 
those long weeks of fever that followed 
dulled my remembrance of what had 
happened; else, how could I have mar- 
ricd her? Iam convinced that if I had 
returned a weil man we never should 
have been married, for I know now that 
she loved some one else; but I was ill, 
perhaps dying, and to have broken her 
chgagement: with me then would have 
scemed. to her like deserting me, and 
when did a true woman ever desert a man 
in trouble? She pitied me, and forced 
herself to believe that her pity was love. 
She herself urged an early marriage, and 
so almost before I had recovered trom 
the tever she was my wife. 

‘edwin, there is not a nobler, better 
woman In all the world, and’ see what I 
have done to her in uniting her life to 


mine, Her life, so pure and true, and 
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‘If I had but served 


mine! Think of the misery I have 
brought into the world,— misery that, 
but tor me, never would have been ; and 
not one has ever been the better or the 
happier because I have lived. Think of 
that other woman, Orville’s sister. [| 
have seen her,—a little, sad, lonely fig- 
ure in black, with his hair and eyes.” 

He rose tremblingly from his chair, 
steadying himself by the table, and 
crossing toa cabinet, poured out a sec- 
ond glass of wine and drank it at a gulp. 
I tried to talk to him, and he listened 
quietly forafew minutes. Suddenly he 
leaned forward from the sofa where he 
was lying, and caught my hand in both 
of his. The wine seemed to have excit- 
ed him. 

“Tedwin,” he said, “ I know your se- 
You loved Alice. Don't start,— 
and she has loved no one 
You two were meant for each 


cret. 
it is true, 
but you. 
other.” 
“Hush, Henry, hush ; 
what you are saying!” 


think, man, 


“Ah, Edwin, these words are not 
wrong now. You don’t understand. 


Look,” he said, pointing to the glass he 
had emptied so hastily; “it was not 
wine. I was prepared to tell you, you 
see.—Don’'t go0,— Edwin, don't leave me 


alone! You can do no good now; it Is 
too late.-— Yes, put your arm around 
me,— so. 


“You think that this is a last sin 
added to my heavy record ; but this is 
right. There could be no other end to 
my life than this.—Turn me so I shall 
not see his face there.”” He was looking 
steadfastly at the picture over the mantel 

“Edwin, you think this was right? 
Tell me so! I could not have begun 
anew, could I? I could not have sepa- 
rated what was past from what was to 
come? Goodby; I can’t see you now. 
— Remember — Alice and —” 

He struggled for a minute in an agony 
of pain; then he became quiet, his pulse 
fluttered feebly once or twice, and was 
still. 

Allan kndicott. 
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REALISTS IN PROSE FICTION. 


Ir is proper at the outset to consider 
some of the perversions of meaning 
which the word “realism,” as applied to 
prose fiction has suffered. Zola, for in- 
stance, writes realism in large letters 
over his collected annals of the slums. 
His pictures are probably just as real, 
and no more so, than Victor Hugo's 
sketch of life within the convent of the 
Bernardines of Martin Verga in the Pe- 
tite Rue Picpus. Each of such phases 
of existence is extreme and one-sided ; 
neither is fairly representative or typical. 
Almost as deceptive is Mr. Howells’s 
conception of realism. According to 
his view, the warfare between realism 
ahd idealism is as implacable as the an- 
cient one between religion and science. 
The terms “truth,” reality,’ simplici- 
ty,’ and “naturalness, occur with con- 
stant reiteration in Mr. Howells’s recent 
reviews, and it does not require acute 
observation of the context to perceive 
that he uses each of them as asynonym 
for conventionalism. This last word 
cives the key to Mr. Howells’s whole 
doctrine of realism. Novels which por- 
tray ordinary people in ordinary situa- 
tions with graphic fidelity to nature, 
constitute the only class of fiction which 
is in the main turrent of the world’s lit- 
erature. If he singles out a scene from 
a story for special commendation, it is 
usually one representing the average 
man and woman in one of the trite dilem- 
mas of civilized existence. The actors 


and scenery are everyday and common-. 


place, but the verisimilitude is pertect. 
Now it will not do to disparage all 
conventional fiction. If it be good of its 
kind it has its proper function of enter- 
tainment or amusement ; and moreover, 
Thackeray has demonstrated that a nov- 
elist may be great, though conventional. 
Thackeray's world was Pall Mall, and he 


used to say of himself that he had no 
head above his eyes. But in addition to 
making you acquainted with people he 
made you love them, and this is the 
secret of his still growing fame. He was 
reviled and misunderstood by superficial 
critics during his life. Great-Heart was 
branded as acynic. But is it cynicism or 
the infused love of humanity that makes 
youtakeup year afteryear with perennial 
pleasure the annals of Amy Sedgwick, 
and Major Dobbin, and Clive Newcome, 
and the Colonel, and even Rawdon Craw- 
ley ? They are trite, and often homely ; 
but you feel towards them as you would 
towards worthy people who had lived in 
the same house with you, or who had 
done you a kindness when you were in 
sore need. Let others laugh at their 
mental deficiencies, or their eccentrici- 
ties of manner and dress. As for you, 
you love them, and therefore you never 
grow tired of reading about them. There 
is the same large-hearted philanthropy 
pervading the Roundabout Papers ; and 
these essays prove that it was his heart, 
not his head, that saved Thackeray 
from becoming a snob.* He had the 
middle-class Englishman's. veneration 
for aristocratic society. He parades his 
valet and all the personal luxuries. in 
which he was able to indulge with osten- 
tation and bad taste. But we pardon 
his over-assertive gentility, as we would 
the harmless vanities of Colonel New- 
come, because we love him. Thacke- 
ray ssuccess is byno meansan argument 
for conventionalism in art. He could 
not have accomplished what he did if he 
had not become a consummate realistic 
artist. But what makes him an infinite- 
ly greater figure in literature than An- 
thony Trollope, for instance, is that in 
spite of egotism and vanity he loved 
human kind, and his affection for his 
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race is woven into and become organi- 
cally a part of everything he wrote. 

There have been three artistic here- 
sies, each of which in turn has had an 
influence on prose fiction. The first was 
the most potent of all, and is the same 
didactic heresy which in its baleful effect 
on poetry Edgar Poe exposed nearly a 
half century ago. Charles Dickens, 
Charles Read, and Wilkie Collins, are 
among the chief heretics of this order. 
They wrote novels to expose social and 
political abuses. We all know how art 
suffered, and how it must necessarily de- 
teriorate, under Such efforts to make it 
teach morality by object lessons. The 
-second of these schismsis Zolaism, which 
is at the very opposite extreme from the 
former one. Its fundamental tenet 
would seem to be that prose fiction must 
not only abstain from preaching ethics, 
but should vividly picture and thereby 
actively inculcate vice. The realism of 
Zola is not typical portraiture of life; 
it 1s eclectic nastiness. It singles. out 
the dregs of acommunity, and passes by 
in silence all the other elements which 
go to make up acomplete world. It is 
therefore as objectionable to the abso- 
lute standards of criticism as it is re- 
pugnant to common decency. The third 
heresy is that of conventionalism. Of 
the conventional school Count Tolstoi 
is the most conspicuous exemplar, and 
naturally Mr. Howells considers him the 
vreatest genius who has ever written 
novels. Some little study of his meth- 
ods and ideals will be attempted here- 
after; and meanwhile, it will be well to 
cet a basis of general principle for this 
discussion, 

lt is not necessary to go beyond the 
colloguial sense of realism in order to 
vet its true significance in literature. 
Kealism is simply the state of being real 
or true. A work of fiction may be both 
didactic and conventional, and yet be 
realistically true. On the other hand, it 
may. be romantic, and filled with imagi- 
nary beings and situations, without los- 
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ing its realistic verity. The only test of 


_realism is whether in a given work the 


portraiture of character isconsistent with 
the life the author himself creates. Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter is a work of the 
most absolute realism. Granted Arthur 
Dimmesdale’and Hester Prynne, living 
under the shadow of their concealed 
crime in that Puritan community, and 
nothing they do or say seems improbable. 
The prevailing weirdness only adds to the 
graphic reality of the work, because it 
is produced by natural means. Who is 
there among us able to say with truth 
that he has not a vestige of superstition 
in his soul?) The tendency of the imagi- 
nation to people mysterious recesses of 
earth with shapes of beauty or dread is. 
ineradicable. | That  supernaturalism 
which proceeds from the spontaneous 
effort of the imagination is as real as ap- 
plied to man asadmiration and awe them- 
selves, and with such supernaturalism 
the Scarlet Letterabounds. The forest 
where the minister and Hester Prynne 
wander, with the elfish child dancing at 
their side, the scaffold upon which he 
stands in the silent blackness of mid- 
night, that same scaffold upon which he 
makes his confession to the people in 
the glare of noon, are all haunted by the 
phantoms of his overwrought imagina- 
tion. So conscious was the author in 
his purpose that he often explains away 
the illusion and attributes it directly to 
imagination, as at the time of the min- 
ister's death, when he tears aside his 
garments for the multitude to behold 
the scarlet letter, which he imagines to 
be branded on his breast, aud which 
many of the bystanders imagine they 
actually see there. Manufactured weird- 
ness deserves all the censure the con- 
ventionalist can pronounce. Hawthorne 
has had many unsuccessful imitators, 
and the master himself was guilty of 
much eccentric writing which has neither 
the dignity nor beauty of supernatural- 
ism, although that was evidently his aim. 
I have never wondered that the Twice 
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Told Tales remained so long without 
recognition. They of course exhibit oc- 
casional flashes of genius, but for the 
most part they are grotesquely fanci- 
ful, being saved to respectable literature 
only through their excellence of style. 
Even in the Marble Faun there is a 
large element of the theatrical. The 
same style, here grown more perfect with 
maturity, would in itself be sufficient to 
retain the work as a permanent English 
classic. But even this cannot blind one 
to the fact that the long-bearded, long- 
cloaked individual, who dogs Miriam's 
steps about Rome and appears like a a@- 
abolus ex machina at unexpected and in- 
convenient moments, Is actually nothing 
more than a lay figure from a studlo. 
The Marble Faun is in many respects 
as unreal as the Scarlet Letter is in- 
tensely real, though the latter contains 
almost as much of the supernatural ele- 
ment as the tormer. 

The point ot the illustration cannot be 
missed. Truth and naturalness are in- 
dispensable requisites to any position in 
literature whatsoever. Then truth and 
naturalness being presupposed as rudi- 


ments, the relative rank of any work of- 


fiction becomes a question of how deep 
it goes, how much of life it portrays, 
whether intentionally orotherwise onthe 
author’s part, what are its limitations. 
Many literary productions are, of course, 
partly true and partly talse, and in such 
cases the distinguishing of the genuine 
from the meretricious is one of the func- 
tions of criticism. Here the matter 
of comparative truthfulness will affect 
the verdict upon the book, because’ its 
merits depend at the toundation upon 
whether the genuine portions outweigh 
the fustian; whether the falsity to nature 
attaches to only unimportant elements, 
or pervades the whole composition. But 
truth itself is simply truth the world 
over and in all departments. It isabso- 
lute, not relative, and has no gradations 
or comparative degree. If a character or 
a situation in a novel is true to nature, 
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you could not make it more so by minute 
elaboration of details. 

Theattempt of the conventional schoo] 
to set up fidelity to life, no matter how 
trivial the particulartorm of life may be, 
as a universal touchstone, is about as 
shortsighted as it would be to make 
truthfulness a social gauge. Can a liar 
be admitted to your circle of friends? 
Certainly not. Every person who enters 
it must, as an unthought-of matter of 
course, be truthful. But fancy going 
through a set of men,and assigning them 
comparative rank in your regard and 
appreciation by what you consider to be 
their greater or less freedom from men- 
dacity. They must all be lovers of truth 
and haters of lies, else they are out of 
the question in any capacity of friend- 
ship. But you esteem your friends ac- 
cording as this or that. one has keener 
insight, more charming conversational 
gifts, or greater capacity for loving. 
Similarly, writers of fiction are to be 
graded, not according as they paint the 
shallows of life with greater or less fidel- 
ity, but according as they are able to 
portray truly the more ordinary or the 
protounder phases of human existence. 

Mr. Howells, being a widely read nov- 
elist, is the most prominent American 
exponent of his own theories. Early in 
his career he created the character that 
may be termed the kittenish female, and 


that will probably prove his most lasting 


contribution to literature. She-had her 
advent in Their Wedding Journey, when 
the heroine, having safely crossed to the 
last of the Three Sisters at Niagara 
Falls, without warning indulges in a 
‘“conniption fit,’ and refuses to return, 
or to remain and be calm, or in fact to 
do anything but reveal undreamed ot 
depths of delicious absurdity. Under 
different names and disguises Mr. How- 
ells has beenpresenting the same woman 


to his readers ever since. Once he varied 


the species.in Florida Vervain, who 
might be described as tigerish rather 
than kittenish, but the generic type was 
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preserved. This constant heroine is 
witty, and she is always placing herself 
in ridiculous situations. Her story, no 
matter what her name or where the scene 
be laid, is attractive reading, couched as 
it is sure to be in unsurpassed English ; 
but she is superficial, inconsequential, 
and unstable. Mr. Howells has studied 
her changing moods with. patience, and 
he gives wonderfully realistic portrayals 
of them. It must be apparent, how- 
ever, without argument, that this 1s art 
of a relatively inferior grade. George 
Iliot could create Dorothea Brooke, and 
sound the depths of her sweetly serious 
nature, as well as dress the doll Celia 
Chettam. Mr. Howells has never at- 
tained even to the portraiture of a 
woman of such feline subtlety as Rosa- 
mond Viney. Her type is directly in 
his line, but she is beyond his powers of 
achievement. 

Mr. Howells’s men in the main are as 
stereotyped as his women. Undoubt- 
edly in Silas Lapham he added a new 
ficure to his gallery and perhaps to lit- 
erature. We who dwell in large com- 
mercial cities know Silas Lapham well, 
but Mr. Howells was the first to put 
him into. a book. The author. would 
probably ask no higher praise than the 
stitement that he was transplanted just 
as he ts, without detraction or idealiza- 
Asa realistic portrait this char- 
acter could not possibly be excelled. 
but in the main the men are of a com- 
mon mould. They are clever, fastidious 
in externals, and.above all they possess 
the same vein of humor. The humor is 
doichtful,and their conversation is there- 
lorcinvariably interesting. Bartley Hub- 
bird isa coarsened and Bromfield Corey 
scnile variation upon this changeless 
(\pe of humorist. Quite often even in 
tic utterances of his women the writer 
is unable to disguise his personal quality 

humor, and they talk for the nonce 
his men. Mr. Howells’s literary 


fron. 


success may be attributed to his humor- 
Ous taculty, combined with a style which 
VOL, —33. 
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in itself would make a reader welcome 
everything he wrote. He certainly is 
not a great creator of human character, 
though within well defined limits he is 
an acute observer of it. 

From Howells to Tolstoi, from the dis- 
ciple to the master, is a natural step. 
Tolstoi is the Pre-Raphaelite of fiction. 
His effects are produced by the aggre- 
gation of carefully studied details. His 
method could not be better illustrated 
than by the following extract from that 
graphic early production, The Cossacks, 
the work which Tourgéneff admired, and 
looked upon as the promise of greatness 
which has never been fulfilled. 

An old Cossack, with rolled up trousers and bare 
breast, returning from fishing, carries across his 
shoulder in a net the still panting, silvery herrings ; 
and, in order to go by a nearer way, crawls through 


the broken fence of a neighbor, and tears a rent in his 
shirt which catches in the twigs. There an old wo- 
nan drags after her-a dry branch ; and the Llows of 
a hatchet are heard from around the corner. Cos- 
sack children shout as they whip their tops in the 
streets everywhere where there is a bit of level 
Women crawl through the fences so as not 
The pungent smell of burning 
In every yard 


ground. 
to go round about. 
dung rises from all the chimneys, 
there is heard the increased bustle which precedes 
the stillness of night. 

Certainly there is over-minuteness in 
this bit of deseription. An old man 
might tear his shirt in crawling through 
a fence in any country on earth. Such 
a fact adds nothing more to the picture 
than would a thousand other petty cir- 
cumstances existing, and which 
were not given. Very different is the 
introduction of “the pungent smell of 
burning dung.” This refers to a local 
custom, and strongly individualizes the 
sketch. Over-minuteness of detail, the 
fault of Tolstoi’s style in comparative 
youth, has grown into a besetting vice 
in his later works. The criticism made 
upon the Pre-Raphaelites in art applies 
just as pointedly to Tolstoi’s method in 
literature. When you look at nature,— 
so said the critics, — when you view a 
hillside: or a clump of trees, your eye 
docs not take in the delicate construc- 
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tion of every grass-blade and twig. 
What you do receive is an impression of 
the landscape asa whole. Art should 
seek to transfer to canvas the vision of 
nature in its entirety, accompanied, if 
possible, by the sentiment which it 
arouses in the beholder’s mind, and not 
to convey an analytical record of the 
component parts of the picture. : 

In like manner, it is not the proper 
function of a novelist to spin out inter- 
minably, commonplace facts about the 
daily life of his characters. . All his read- 
ers know that the children of his imagi- 
nation rise in the morning, make their 
toilets, eat their breakfast, and that they 
spend seven-eighths of their existence in 
routine duties and habits. But it does 
not make a book a whit the more real 
that it is overloaded with dull particu- 
lars of this sort. What the reader wants 
is a glimpse of the character’s self, the 
vital personality breathing behind the 
mask of custom. And here it is neces- 
sary to guard against misunderstanding. 
The most effective method of. delineat- 
ing the essential self of a character 1s 
the objective method, which consists in 
a circumstantial account of speech and 
action at crucial moments. By this 
means a character discloses himself to 
the reader just as a person does in the 
actual world. Ina former essay on Tour- 
céneff! the writer hasendeavored to show 
that that master in Russian literature 
surpasses all other novelists in this fac- 
ulty of objective portrayal. Tourgéneff 
rarely probes the minds of his creations 
and analyzes, as does George Eliot. He 


stands without, and like a sovereign | 


mesmerist, makes them declare their 
true selves by conversation and gesture. 
While Tourgéneff's stories abound in 
minute descriptions of costume, tones 
and inflections of voice, and trite bits of 
conversation, these particulars are with 
him always intensely significant. They 
lay bare the secret soul of the person 
before us, in the same manner that peo- 
1884. 
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ple in the world “ give themselves away ”’ 
by the instinctive utterance of an un- 
guarded moment. It is the exercise of 
this power that makes Tourgéneff’s 
works at once so vividly dramatic and 
so subtly psychological. But Tourgén- 
eff in his photographing of externals 
confines himself to the significant, the 
typical, the local. His books are always 
short and they are thrilling throughout. 
He draws his picture of life with a few 
bold strokes, and stops. Tolstoi’s later 
works, on the contrary, are inordinately 
long, and it seems to the writer that 
they must be wearisome to any well reg- 
ulated mind. He does not limit his 
descriptions to the significant and the 
characteristic. Anna Karénina and 
War and Peace contain page after page 
of unnecessary narrative, for a paralle! 
to which we must go back to the history 
of SirCharlesGrandison. Thetendency 
in question has diluted the strength ot 
the later novels, and occasionally it 
ereatly mars an otherwise fine situation. 
Take for instance Vronsky’s toothache 
in the closing pages of Anna Karénina. 
There 1s no excuse for that abominable 
ailment. Vronsky isa conventional sort 
of a person, but he veritably exists and 
has clear identity. At the end of the 
book he is in a condition of despair and 
remorse. Why was it needful even here 
to put on him the label, ‘this 1s a real 
man and no counterfeit,” by afflicting 
him with that fleshly ill? It has abso- 
lutely no significance in the context, 
although it is made as prominent in the 
narrative as his sufferings of heart and 
mind. It certainly detracts materially 
from the tragic climax of the work. We 
look in vain through Tolstoi’s novels for 
any rare natures like Dmitri Roudine, 
or Potoughine, or Dorothea Brooke, or 
Romola, or Arthur Dimmesdale, or 
Jean Valjean. In lieu thereof we have 
the endless panorama of conventional 
life. The work is admirable of its kind, 
each figure, no matter how insignificant, 
being strongly individualized. “Anna 
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Karénina is probably his most interest- 
ing female character. She isa beautiful 
woman of fair intelligence, but neither 
intellectually nor emotionally would she 
beara moment's comparison with any 
of George Eliot’s great heroines. Rare- 
ly indeed (except in the exigencies of 
war where tragedies themselves become 
trite) does Tolstoi place his every-day 
people In ordeals that make them, for 
the moment, heroic. An appropriate 
sentiment for the title page of any of 
these tales would be the epigram of the 
Protessor at the Breakfast Table, “ Life 
is a great bundle of little things.” 

The leading novelist of France and the 
foremost novelist of England are both of 
them great realists. Alphonse Daudet 
may be termed realist and poet ; George 
Meredith realist and thinker. Meredith, 
it is true, has a fine poetical vein, but 
its outcroppings are merely incidental. 
A sunset, or a cloudless day at sea, or a 
sentimental mood of one of his charac- 
ters, inspires a prose poem of rare 
beauty. He has the plenitude of gifts 
which ranks him among men of the frst 
cenius In literature. But with Daudet 
the poetical element is the prime one. 
[tis the power that differentiates him 
trom the literary multitude, and makes 
acreat writer of him. In the essential 
construction of his novels, it is hardly 
too strong an expression to say that he 
is aslave to reality. The creative power 
of combining different traits of actual 
persons into a new imaginary man or 
woman seems In a large measure to have 
been denied him. He transfers a char- 
acter bodily from life to his pages, giv- 
ing him only a fictitious name. In an 
essay on Daudet Mr. Henry James says : 

[t may fairly be conceded, however, that Daudet 
is much more an observer than an inventor. The 
inventive parts of his tales are the vague, the 
mettective, as well as the romantic parts. (I remem- 
ver that in reading Ze .Vabadb it was not very easy to 
seep Paul de Gery and Andre Marame apart.) It is 
‘ie real-~the transmuted real—that he gives us 

est. The fruit of an observation that is never col- 
less or dry. 
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The fact that a person is famous does 
not in the least deter Monsieur Daudet 
from making him sit for his photograph. 
All Paris recognized in the Duc de Mora 
of the Nabob—one of the most strik- 
ing and lifelike figures—the Due de 
Morny, the author’s early patron and 
benefactor. It has been said that Numa 
Roumestan is a thinly disguised Leon 
Gambetta, and that Felecia Ruys was 
obviously studied from Sara Bernhardt. 
Both Dr. jenkins of The Nabob and J. 
Tom Levis of The Kings in Exile are 
portraits of actual persons, who resided 
and became notorious in Paris. It is, as 
Mr. James has shown, when Daudet re- 
lies. purely on inventive imagination 
that his personages lack distinct. out- 
lines. But Daudet can produce with 
language almost all the effects that a 
painter can evoke with colors, ora com- 
poser with musical tones. Mr. Howells 
has said that he is literose, but there is 
no fair foundation for this charge. Dau- 
det is not pedantic, not over-languaged, 
not too fond of epithets or adjectives. 
He has simply a copious vocabulary, 
which he uses with spontaneous precis- 
ion, and he has in addition to this the 
poet’s, the artist’s faculty of crystalizing 
the emotional and sensuous. Each of 
his tales has its pervading atmosphere, 
its prevailing sentiment. Each novel, 
like a great painting, has a central idea, 
and all other parts are subsidiary. There 
is a homogeneity, like the artistic blend- 
ing of colors, in all the incidents and 
episodes. In Numa Roumestan. the 
main subject is Provengal life. The 
story opens with the description of a 
féte day in southern France, under a 
perfect blue sky, and lit by dazzling sun- 
shine. Numa Roumestan is a child of 
the South ; its open air ecstatic influen- 
ces permeate his whole nature. You 
could no more maké him stolid in the 
discharge of duty, or faithful to his wife 
under temptation, than you could paint 
the blue sky gray, or temper the intoxi- 
cating sunlight. All the Parisian ept- 
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sodes, all the other characters, are but 
settings and groupings for this one 
unique figure. After reading the book, 
and letting time enough elapse for vivid 
recollection to fade, one will find that 
the abiding impression is made up of 
sky and sunlight, the “ Mistral ” blowing 
in from the Mediterranean, inspiriting, 
violent, and lawless,and Numa Roume- 
stan himself the congenital product of 
these forces of nature. Daudet is a 
native of the south of France, and could 
write appreciatively of its potent charm, 
but he went up to the capital and there 
made his permanent home. The pervad- 
ing sentiment in The Nabob and The 
Kings in Exile (and it 1s as marked as 
the Provencal flavorof Numa Roumestan) 
is the spirit of Paris. Read those books 
and you may be able to faintly appreci- 
ate what Paris is toa Frenchman. It 
may be doubted whether it was perma- 
nently advantageous for Daudet’s fame 
that he allowed himself to be drawn 
into the civilized whirlpool. In The Na- 
bob and The Kings in Enile we have the 
sparkling effervescence, the poetic de- 
licht, of Parisian lite. In Sidonie, and 
still more in Sapho, we drink the dregs 
of Paris; and in truth they are bitter 
and nauseating. Yet each of these lat- 
ter works evinces the poet doing justice 
toa forbidden theme. Mr. James has 
suggested, apropos of Sidonie, that the 
French novelists have a recipe for draw- 
ing “little high-heeled devils,” and that 
sheis but one of the stereotyped copies. 
This is doubtless true, but in justifica- 
tion of the author. it may be said that he 
intended to make her in all respects typ- 
ical of her class, and thus have her 
stand representatively for a well known 
Parisian phase. The subtle analogy 
maintained throughout the book, which 
identifies Sidonie with Paris, and at the 
end renders it doubttul whether her dying 
husband meant her or the city itself 
when-he cursed “ you jade,” isa literary 
masterstroke. When we come down 
to Sapho, we have little more than the 
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poetic portrayal of a bad woman, with 
few redeeming features, and can discov- 
er scarcely any excuse for putting her in- 
to abook. If she is less conventional 
than Sidonie, on the other hand she has 
no symbolic purpose to fill. It is to be 
regretted that Daudet, after apparently 
exhausting the attractively poetic Paris- 
ian vein, did not go back to nature. 
There is a great deal of refreshing sub- 
urban life in Jack, a book replete with 
eenuine pathos, not as ambitious as his 
other stories, but more worthy of a 
place. beside his great works than is 
Sapho. 

George Meredith must be classed as 
a faithful realist in his intentions, and 
also in his accomplishment, with per- 
haps a single qualification. As a rule 
he is personally very reticent, and the 
following passage from Beauchamp’s 
Career is a welcome one, treating, as it 
evidently does, with frankness of his 
artistic purpose. ; 

We will make no mystery about it. I would | 
could. Those happy tales of mystery are as. much 
my envy as the popular narratives of the deeds of 
bread and cheese people, for they both create a 
tide-way in the attentive mind; the mysterious 
pricking our credulous flesh to creep, the familiar 
urging our obese imaginations to constitutional ex- 
ercise. And oh, the refreshment there is in dealing 
with characters either contemptibly beneath us or 
supernaturally above. .My way is lke a Khone 
island in the summer drought, stony, unattractive, 
and ditticult between the two forceful streams of the 
unreal and the over-real which delight: mankind— 
honor to the composers... My people conquer noth- 
ing, win none; they are actual yet uncommon. It 
is the clock-work of the brain that they are directed 
to set in motion, and — poor troops of actors to va- 
cant benches — the conscience residing in thought- 
fulness which they would appeal to ; and if you are 
there impervious to them, we are lost; back I go to 
my wilderness, where, as you. perceive, I have con- 
tracted the habit of listening to my own voice more 
than is good. 

These words were penned before the 
literary public had awakened to the au- 
thor’s greatness. His “troops of actors’ 
no longer play ‘‘to vacant benches,” but 
the excerpt from his private musings 1s 
not therefore any the less significant. 
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Testing Meredith by his own ideal, it 
cannot be said he has ever fallen short 
of it; if he has offended at all, it has 
been by occasionally overshooting it. 
To use his own words, he is at times not 
“real” but “over-real,” or as I should 
preter to phrase it, ‘‘super-real.”” In the 


essential qualities of realism, Meredith - 


is unsurpassed. In the framework of 
his novels he ts as lifelike as Sardou. 
The incidents do not seem to have been 
studied or invented, but they grow at 
hap-hazard out of each other, as they do 
in the world and in Sardou’s plays. To 
realize how important this 1s ina work 
purporting to paint life, one has but to 
turn to the novels of Thomas Hardy. 
They have many of the elements of 
creatness, Pair of Blue’ Eyes 
tenderly pathetie tragedy, its only fault 
being the large number of remarkable 
adventures In the narrative. It detracts 
trom the probability of a tale, no matter 
how consummate the characterization ot 
its hero and heroine, if physical wonders 
are almost daily events. ? 
Meredith does hot sin against realism 
through any deficiency of dramatic 
His dialogue is not. only uni- 
tormly clever; itis always perfectly in 
keeping with the persons represented. 
The sole drawback is that the author 
occasionally conceives a personage not 
as he ts, but as he would be if all the po- 
tentialities of his type were developed 
in him. We realize perpetually. in read- 
inv Meredith, that we are dealing not 
with the herd but with the elect. _The 
people who are created “to fill up the 
world’ rarely intrude upon this stage. 
But, making all possible allowance for 
the iact that here life is consciously on 
a hich plane, the conviction is unavoid- 
able that at times he gives not actual 
lite, but something super-real ; some- 
thing lifelike, to be sure, but magnified 
to heroic proportions, like a Brocken im- 
Nevertheless, the dramatic. illu- 
sion is never dispelled, rarely marred, 
because each utterance no matter how 
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profound is such a natural outcome of 
the particular temperament of the speak- 
er. It is always just what that sort of a 
man would say, if in addition to occupy- 
ing a certain standpoint he were intel- 
lectually a genius. The essential iden- 
tity of his characters is therefore never 
destroyed, and in the main their conver- 
sation, if not commonplace, is human 
and within the possibilities of actual life. 
Meredith’s tendency to overdraw his 
characters intellectually springs from 
what scems to be the inevitable tailing 
of the creative imagination. There isa 
constant temptation to exaggerate the 
salient qualities of a given type till the 
human nature Is squeezed out. At the 
opposite extreme of artistic achievement 
Mr. Howells has been guilty of a simi- 
lar lapse, in the preternatural silliness 
of some of his women. ie has on oc- 
casions exaggerated the inconsequential 
female until she turns his page into 
broad farce. 

Meredith is master of the objective 
and subjective methods of portraiture, 
and makes free use of both. No novel- 
ist except Tourgéneff has surpassed him 
in the power of imparting deep insight 
by a page of fragmentary dialogue. At 
the same time he is as much given to 
direct, psychological analysis, and is fully 
as keen a philosopher, as George Eliot. 
His analytical turnis eccentrically shown 
in the habitual invention of something 
to quote from; something to which one 
of the children of his tancy has com- 
mitted secret thoughts or motives. In 
Richard Feverel we have “the Pilgrim’s 
Scrip’’; in Beauchamp’s Career it is Dr. 
Schrapnel’s letter. On the occasions 
when Meredith does give his readers not 
the real, but the super-real, it always 
concerns the intellectual life of his char- 
acters. Indepicting their emotional side 
his touch confident and unerring. 
Persons of the remarkable types he is 
constantly drawing do not love, or hate, 
or grow jealous, in the same stereotyped 
manner as the foils and pawns of human- 
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ity. All of Meredith’s novels exhibit 
with realistic genuineness the sublima- 
tion in finer clay of the common, ele- 
mental passions. 

Meredith has been frequently com- 
pared to Robert Browning,and doubtless 
there are some superficial resemblances 
between them. They are associated in 
the first place in being facile principes 
among living imaginative writers who 
use the English tongue. They both 
worked for many years without being 
appreciated; their very greatness was 
the cause of this long neglect. They 
resemble one another in some features 
of style, despite the fact that one em- 
ploys prose and the other verse. They 
both, for instance, make effective use of 
long similes, where not only a general 
analogy is drawn, but subsidiary simili- 
tudes are wrought out with elaborate 
ingenuity. They have further the com- 
mon fault of occasional obscurity of 
expression. But in the essential spirit of 
their work these writers are absolute an- 
tipodes. They are as different as, in the 
natureof thingsand writingatthe present 
day, a great dramatic poet and a great 
realistic novelist whotreatsof nineteenth 
century characters are required to be. 
Browning is the wizard of medizvalism. 
He has dramatically recreated the mid- 
dle ages, and made the people and insti- 
tutions of that period immortally alive in 
his pages. He has from time to time 
breathed the modern spirit in an occa- 
sional lyric. But these are only his 
interludes ; his serious, systematic pro- 
duction has been in the field of the past. 
Meredith, on the contrary, breathes the 
modern spirit in every chapter. In Mat- 
thew Arnold’s essay on Heine, the 
main ground for the enduring fame 
prophesied for that poet is, that he was 
‘a brave soldier in the liberation war of 
humanity’; that he everywhere and all 
times sang, preached, and taught the 
modern spirit, which was arrayed against 
the mental and spiritual inertia of feudal- 
ism. Similar praise must be given to 
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Meredith. It would of course be impos: 
sible to specify all of the methods in 
which he bodies forth this sentiment of 
modern universal progress. The pre- 
vailing spirit of a writer is something 
which must be felt, and cannot ade- 
quately be described. Still there are in 
these novels some types of character and 
some fundamental ideas which are essen- 
tially modern, and tangible enough to be 
catalogued. | 

(a) One of these features is the cyn- 
icism of certain characters. Theclever- 
est of themis Adrian Harley, theso-called 
“wise youth,” of The Ordeal of Richard | 
Feverel. He hasa vein of sarcasm as 
caustic and mirth-provoking as Heine's 
own. It would be useless to deny that 
a large part of the task of the modern 
spirit has been akin to that of Cervantes, 
— ‘to laugh Spain’s chivalry.away.”’ It 
has had to laugh away the bogies of 
medizevalism, to dispel timehonored 
litical and religious superstitions. Rid- 
icule has been the weapon instinctively 
chosen for use among the masses. The 
mere wit of Voltaire would never have 
made him a greater destroyer than eru- 
dite philosophers. It was his wit, em- 
ployed to feather and barb an argument, 
which sent it straight to its mark, and 
once there kept it from dislodgment, 
that made him the power he unquestion- 
ably was as a demolisher of old things. 
The character engendered by the cyn- 
ical element of the modern spirit, if the 
individual have not compensatory qual- 
ities, is an unlovely one. Cynicism is 
the sediment left in the mind by the 
evaporation of enthusiasm. If one have 
only the analytical ability to perceive 
that the systems of thought in which he 
was reared contain much fundamental 
error, and lack the further faculty to 
abstract from them the portion that is 
true now, and modify and adapt it to his 
present needs, he will degenerate into a 
constitutional denier. He will sit and 


mock the world as it goes by, growing 
Stili the 


more acrid with each year. 
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witty, selfish, and intellectually acute 
cynic is a typical personage of modern 
times, and Meredith has drawn several 
who are special products of the English 
life of today. 

(6) No other novelist within our ac- 
quaintance has given such an apprecia- 
tive presentation of extreme _ political 
radicalism. The radicalism of Felix 
Holt is mild, almost commonplace, be- 
side that of Doctor Schrapnel and his 
disciple, Nevil Beauchamp. Schrapnel’s 
social philosophy is fully as impractica- 
ble as that of Plato’s Republic or Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia. He had in his 
mind’s eye what might be termed the 
ideal commonwealth of democracy. It 
is modern democracy, thoroughly leav- 
ened by Christianity, and carried to its 
logical ultra-development. Visionary as 
his teachings are in themselves, they 
certainly tend to make the sy mpathetic 
reader more liberal, more open to ab- 
stract truth in the discussion of public 
affairs. 

(c) Meredith's portraiture of the ego- 
Ist 1s a piece of essentially modern art. 
himself says: 

The Egoist is our fountain-head, primeval man ; 
the primitive is born again, the elemental recon- 
structed. Born again into new conditions, the prim- 
itive may be highly polished of men, and _ forfeit 
save the roughness of his original nature. 
Kather is he a sign of the indestructibility 
of the race, of the ancient energy in removing obsta- 
cles to individual growth. He is the origi- 
nal innocent, the pure simple. It is we who have 

we have melted into society, diluted our es- 
dissolved. Hle stands in the midst monument- 
ally, a landmark of the tough and honest old ages, 
with the symbolic alphabet of striking arms and 
running legs, our early language scrawled over his 
But society is about him. 
by these means, through meditation on the contrast 
of circumstances in life, a pulse of imagination has 
vegun to stir; and he has entered the upper sphere 
or circle of ** Egoism ”; he has become the civilized 
Foist ; primitive still, as sure as man has teeth, 

‘ developed in his manner of using them. 


ne thing 


fallen ; 


sence, 
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Undoubtedly the primitive savage was 
an intense egoist, but he was an uncon- 
sclous one. The realization of egoism, 
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the metaphysical analysis of it, even the 
giving of a name to the abstract trait, 
belong to cultured modern times. Sir 
Willoughby Patterne is an egoist who 
never could have lived at a time less ar- 
tificially civilized than the present, and 
never could have been evolved except 
by the aristocratic institutions of Eng- 


land. 
(2) Meredith’s treatment of the rela- 


tion between the sexes is modern in its 


enlightened common sense. A thought 
constantly cropping out in different 
forms in The Egoist is that a woman’s 
critic must never forget that she is a 
creature of the same flesh and blood, the 
same impulses and passions, as man him- 
self. She is therefore subject to the 
same laws and penalties, but entitled to 
the same allowances as her husband or 
brother. The same general theme re- 
appears in Diana of the Crossways, a 
study of a beautiful and gifted Irish girl. 
This conception may bedestructivetothe 
ideal of womanhood of ancient chivalry, 
but it substitutes therefor a more ra- 
tional standard of conduct and responsi- 
bility. The modern requirements for 
the treatment of women have substance 
as well as superficial glitter. The old 
virtues of courtesy, and even gallantry, 
are retained ; but we have gained heart 
and grown just. 

This somewhat extended considera- 
tion of Meredith's qualities has been en- 
tered into, because more nearly than any 
other living novelist he attains to what a 
realist in prose fiction should be. Inthe 
main he paints human life as it is, por- 
traying actual men and women, not ab- 
stractions orcaricatures. Heis profound, 
not superficial, creating rare natures, or 
exhibiting the great moments of common 
natures. He is not content with depict- 
ing the conventional types of the day. 
He is essentially modern, holding the 
mirror up to his own time, and objec- 
tively picturing the present age. 

Every period has demanded objective 
pictures of its own typical persons. 


‘ 
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Each age has eagerly welcomed the lit- 
erary artists who could throw its own 
life on the magic screen of imagination, 
and reveal itself to itself. The literary 
form has varied from era to era as dic- 
tated by natural selection, and not by 
chance or mere custom. In the [:liza- 
bethan age the poetical drama was the 
cast into which objective portraiture of 
the people of that day spontaneously 
ran. There was nothing incongruous, 
nothing which jarred upon current taste 
or the sense of fitness, in conducting 
life to the stately rhythm of blank verse, 
or even occasionally to the jingle of 
rhyme. The. fact that Shakspere, and 
the other Elizabethan dramatists, wrote 
plays on what were then ancient or his- 
torical subjects does not signify. In 
addition to these they composed dramas 
in verse, which were taithtul transcripts 
of contemporary life. Certainly in the 
case of Shakspere, his greater works 
fall within the latter category. Shak- 
spere’s Julius Coesar, for example, is lit- 
tle more than a series of magnificently 


phrased declamations. The character-: 


ization throughout is quite ordinary, and 
that of Caesar himself is a caricature and 
a libel. Julius Caesar was no more the 
shallow braggart that Shakspere makes 
him, than he was the incarnation of all 
possible virtues that Mr. Froude has 
drawn. It is only in the fourth act, in 
the famous quarrel between Brutus and 
Cassius, that we reach a touch of abso- 
Jute nature, and this one scene is a mas- 
terpiece. Antony and. Cleopatra is 
dramatically a superior composition, but 
in point of realistic lifelikeness no critic 
would compare even this with Hamlet, 
with Kine Lear, with As You Like It, 
with The Tempest. And .the life in 
these last named plays, and. in many 
others, ts the same life; and it matters 
not whether the alleged scene be laid in 
Denmark, or Britain, or the Forest of 
Arden, or on Prospero’s Island. It is 
the life of modified and obsolescent feu- 
dalism; of kings still practically abso- 
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lute, of knights, fair ladies, pages, clowns, 
and court jesters.. It is, in short, Eliza- 
bethan life, the life that Shakspere saw 
about him. The age was poctical both 
outwardly and in the inner conscious- 
ness of: the people. The Elizabethan 
lyrics are the most thrilling outbursts of 
spontaneous song in the language. But 
the everyday life of the masses lent it- 
self just as congenially to the purposes 
of poetry as the secret aspirations of the 
heart. 

It could readily be shown that the 
prose comedy of the time of Queen Anne 
was equally a natural form of objective 
art. The scholars with proper dignity 
of taste admired Mr. Addison's: Cato, 
but the people wanted to see themselves, 
and they were humored by the mirror 
that Wycherly and Congreve and Far- 
guhar and Van Brugh held up for them.! 
The polite vice of the city had succeed- 
ed the naturalism of the forest, which, 
if often coarse, was always. poetical. 


following conversation between Messrs. Sparkish 


Dorilant, Harcourt, and Horner, is from Wycherley’s 
comedy, The Country Wife, .Ttis-given with two Slight 


and immaterial expurgations: 

Sparkish. Damn the poets! thev have turned ‘em 
into burlesque; as they. call it... That burlesque. 
hocus-pocus trick they have got, which, by- virtue of 
Flictius doctius topsy turvy, they make a wise and witty 
man-in the world-a fool upon the stage, vou know not 
how ; and ‘tis therefore I hate ’em. too, for I know not 
but it may be my own case, for they Tl put aman into 
a play for looking asquint. Their predecessors. were 
eontented to make serving-men only their stage-tools ; 
but these rogues must-have gentlemen, nay, knights ; 
and, indeed, vou shall hardly see a fool upon the stage 
but he’s a°’knight.. And ‘to tell vou the ‘truth, thes 
have kept me_ these six vears' from being a knight. in 
earnest, for fearof being knighted ina play and dubbed 
a fool. 

DPoritlant. Blame ‘em. not, thev- must: follow: thei 
copy, the age. 

Harcourt. But why shouldst.thou be afraid of being 
ina plav, who. expose. vourself everyday in. the. play 
houses, and-at: public places ? 

Horner. “Vis but being on the. stage instead of 
standing on a bench in the pit. 

Dor, Don't vou give money to painters to draw you 
like ? and are vou afraid of. vour pictures at length in 
plav-house, where all your mistresses may. see Vou ? 

Spark. Painters don't draw the small pox or pim- 
ples in one's face... Come, damn all vour silly authors 
whatever, all books and booksellers, by the world ; and 


all readers, courteous or uncourteous ! 
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Prose was the inevitable form of expres- 
sion of the people who figure in these 
plays. It cannot be retorted that, as 
the representative art of that day was 
conventional, so the works of the con- 
ventional novelists of today constitute 
our representative art. The two cases 
are in no respect analogous. There was 
scarcely any intellectual life, in the mod- 
ern sense, in England during the age of 
Qucen Anne. Its literary productions 
consist almost exciusively of theological 
disquisitions, light essays on manners, 
and salacious comedies. The age was 
neither scientific nor metaphysical; it 
was ignorant and frivolous. “Such a soil 
could not have produced a George Eliot 
ora George Meredith. Probably there 
were not a half dozen. persons in Eng- 
land to whom either novelist-would have 
been anything but an enigma. The 
prose comedy of Congreve and his con- 
temporaries may therefore be.taken as 
an adequate iiterary portrait of the times. 

Coming down to our own age, one 
must. see at a elance that no form. of 
stage presentation could do justice to its 
objective hfe. We are too intellectual, 
too many-sided, too complex in our tastes 
and aspirations and their resulting ac- 
tions, for any fair presentment before 
the tootlights. . We have in truth many 
present-day comedies foramusement, and 
to an extent, for instruction; but our 
serious effort in the portraiture of. char- 
acter Inevitably takes the form of the 
prose novel. Verse would be out of the 
question, even if the poet confined his 
Work to closet dramas. Fancy the artis- 
ticresult of an attempt to make fictitious 
characters talk in blank verse about 
everyday affairs of the nineteenth cen- 


tury. The critical verdict upon it would 


be simply contemptuous laughter. There 
Would be the same absurdity that per- 
vades Italian opera, and which prompted 
Wagner to choose mythological themes 
tor his musie dramas, in order that their 
action might proceed ina world where it 
Is not inherently ridiculous to conduct 
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daily life by means of music. This con- 
sideration explains why the dramatic 
poets of the day instinctively turn to 
history tor subjects, and why our great- 
est dramatic genius has expatriated him- 
self trom his own age, and seught a 
responsive field for his imagination in 


medizevalism. Mr. Stedman in his Vic- 


torian Poets predicts the speedy coming 


in of a new era of dramatic poetry, to 
supersede the idyllic and lyrical styles 
which have prevailed during the gener- 
ation now closing. In part this expecta- 
tion will probably be realized. Brown- 
ine’s influence alone, now that he is 
widely read, is enough to give a strong 
dramatic tendency to all compositions 
in verse in which objective portraiture of 
life is attempted. The superiority in 
vraphic verisimilitude of the dramatic 
over the narrative or idyllic form is easy 
to be perceived. 

But are we not each year growing 
farther and farther from any possibility 
of the recurrence of an age of dramatic 
poetry like the Elizabethan age? Shak- 
spere and his brother writers put life as 
they saw it, and put all of life into their 
plays. They were the revealers of their 
age to itself. May we hope for a poet 
of sufficient genius to do as much for 
this age of electric motors, free trade 
discussion and black broadcloth ? But 
our age, and as it seems, succeeding 
aves, Will continue to have, —along with 
poets of nature to tell us earth 1s beau- 
tiful, with lyric poets to voice the com- 
mon heart of humanity, with idyllic 
poets, who, being eclectic artists, shall 
single out certain phases and isolated 
types of objective life for asthetic delin- 
eation, with dramatic poets who shall 
wave the resurrecting wand of imagina- 
tion, and make the dead past glow and 
breathe,— along with all these indispen- 
sable contributors to literature, we shall 
have the realist in prose fiction, our own 
mirror-bearer. And it must not be for- 
gotten that each age has read and each 
age will read its own books. The great 
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writers of the past are on the scholar’s 
shelves, and their influence and quota- 
tions from them are in the pages of living 
authors. But theliterary masses are read- 
ing the works of today. The desire of 
human nature to behold its literary por- 
trait is as ineradicable as the craving for 
gifted natures to utter its songs and its 
prayers. To gratify such desires is and 
will continue to be the function of the 
realist in prose fiction. In a large sense 
he is the creature of his age, and cannot 
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rise much higher than his source. Yet 
he is not without responsibility. He 
should always be primarily the artist, not 
the didactician, or the social pathologist. 
But whenever, without detriment to pure 
art, he can throw the weight of his in- 
fluence, which is great in proportion to 
his abilities and the size of his audience, 
on the side of higher intellectual and 
ethical standards, surely his obligation 
to conscience is the sameas that of oth- 
er men in different fields. 
Welbur Larremore. 


THE SPIDER WEB. 


THROUGH the long night 
The builder builded and the structure grew; 
With skillul art from spray to spray he drew 
His slender thread, while hidden from the sight, 
And on an ancient pattern builded there 

His castle in the air. 


And still he thought 
-Of the new home and what should be therein, 
Of the dear friends that he would shortly win 
To dwell there, and of all that should be brought 
Of beauty, to make delicate and fair 

His castle in the air. 


When the morn rose 
His work was done: woven from stem to stem, 
Lighted by chandelier of pearl and gem, , 
And shimmering with a thousand rainbow glows ; 
And then he mounted by a silver stair 

His castle in the air. 


When a spring breeze 
Passed by, and brushed him rudely to the ground, 
Just as his foot had reached the topmost round, 
Snatched off his web from the syringa trees, 
And left the builder seeking. everywhere 

His castle in the air. ~ 


Ellen V. Talbot. 
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A LITTLE LEARNING;—OR, THE UNHAPPY MEDIUM. 


Tue short series of events that I am 
going to write of sprang from the inaug- 
uration of a certain Psychical Society, 
- not many thousand miles from this spot. 

To go a step further back, the society 
was evolved one evening from the minds 
of a few after-dinner talkers, whose con- 
versation might easily have taken place 
in any city from China to Peru. As it 
happened, they were an average party 
of American gentlemen,—a few. busi- 
ness men, a lawyer. or two, a doctor, a 
journalist, and one gentleman of no oc- 
cupation in particular. 

The subject they were discussing was 
spiritualism, under which head most of 
the talkers were ignorant enough to class 
theosophy and occultism generally. I 
say “ignorant,’’ because it presently 
transpired that none of them had any 
real knowledge of the subject, although 
they were mostly able to gossip about 
it at second hand and by hearsay. 

Thereupon it was suggested .by a Mr. 
Pankhurst that some of them should 
make it their business to find out, by 
practical and straightforward means, 
anything that could be learned of our 
connection with the spirit world. “ Let 
us, he said “approach this matter as 
intelligent laymen, disregarding, in the 
frst place, anything but cold facts. Let 
us meet somewhere, say two weeks from 
tonight, and I, as the only idle man of 
the party, will begin by making a few 
researches in the meantime, and will 
tell you what I have learned when we 
meet.” 

The proposition met with general ap- 
proval, and so the society, which by the 
Way never aspired to be called a society 
at all, came into being. 

This Mr. Leopoid Pankhurst was a 
very clever man of the “all round ”’ class. 
Possibly he was a trifle too “all round” 


and dilettant to suit old-fashioned ideas, 
but clever he undoubtedly was. His 
university career had only fallen short 
of being brilliant, and he had further 
improved his natural advantages by two 
or three years of travel. Seeing that 
he was but little over thirty, fairly good- 
looking, and with a very comfortable in- 
come of his own, it may be easily ima- 
gined that his return to his native place 
caused quite a number of hearts to beat 
with tender interest or maternal solici- 
tude. Pankhurst, however, was consti- 
tutionally shy, and possibly from that 
cause, remained deaf to the blandish- 
ments of society, devoting himself in- 
stead, first to writing one or two very 
bright little sketches for a new local 
paper, then to composing two gavottes, 
a nocturne, and a meditation, which 
were all performed (once) with unbound- 
ed success, and lastly to writing and com- 
posing an entirely original opera, and 
designing equally original dresses for the 
same. It was Mr. Pankhurst’s habit to say 
that he found_rest in varying his work, 
and as the opera was becoming some- 
what of a weariness, he threw himself 
with all the more ardor into his last new 
trade of psychologist and expert of oc- 
cultism. 

The appointed two weeks passed, and 
the convives met again, reinforced by a 
couple of professors from the neighbor- 
ing university, and an old friend of 
Pankhurst’s named Griggs. Pankhurst 
was voted to the chair, produced a roll 
of manuscript, and began reading a 
paper, which embodied his observations 
on the spirit world. 

The first part of this document was 
anecdotal, and narrated several extraor- 
dinary dreams, dreamed by the reader 
and by other persons. 1t was remarked 
that while the other people’s dreams had 
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always been realized, the reader’s own, 
as yet, had not; but they were none the 
less wonderful, and the audience, with 
the exception of the three new-comers, 
listened with attention. The latter, who 
had not had their interest stimulated by 
the previous discussion, were inclined to 
be critical; and Griggs, in particular, 
seemed bored. 

Because of something that happened 
a little later, it is necessary to repeat in 
part what Mr. Pankhurst proceeded to 
read that evening. As the most likely 
means of getting into communication 
with the region where their present in- 
terest centered, he had visited, he said, 
a number of professional “mediums.” 
At the house of one of them, who could 
only for convenience’ sake be designated 
by that name, he had had the tollowing 
experience : 

She was a young and rather attractive 
lady, and her we/tex was theosophy. Mr. 
Pankhurst would not trouble them with 
the attendant circumstances, but would 
simply state that she had gone into a 
trance, and visited in the spirit a house 
that he used to inhabit on the Rue de 
Rivoliin Paris. ‘This she had described 
with the utmost minuteness. Some of 
the details varied trom. his recollection 
of the place, but he had taken the trou- 


ble to verify them by cabling to the pres- 


ent occupants of the house, with the re- 
sult that such changes as she implied 
proved to have actually taken place. 
There was no reason to doubt her asser- 
tion that she had never seen Paris in 
the flesh, and absolutely no room for ques- 
tion that her spirit or astral body had 
made the journey. : 
“Now, in view of this extraordinary 
occurrence, continued Pankhurst, ‘I 
may be pardoned for having devoted all 
my attention from that moment forward 
to the science (or religion,— call it what 
you please), by the cultivation of which 
such a feat was performed.”’ 
“Onemoment! ‘interposed Mr.Griggs, 
a short, red-haired gentleman, who had 
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been fidgeting in his seat and now sud- 
denly arose. ‘* You don’t mean to say 
that you believe this stuff you've been 
telling us.”’ 

“T —] — yes,— yes, I do, but I’m 
coming to that later on,” said Pankhurst, 
rather taken aback. “I am about to 
show you that there are good grounds 
for belief,— that is, if Mr. Griges will 
kindly allow me to continue.” 

“But I won't allow you to continue,” 
returned Griggs. ‘I won't allow you 
to continue without protesting against 
your calm assumption that this astral 
business Is feasible or true. Gentlemen,” 
he added, **f must explain my warmth. 
This happens to be the second time 
within a week that [ have had the same 
rubbish dinned into my ears. Last Tues- 
day some friends of mine introduced me 
toa professor of the art. I forget what 
he called himself. Anyhow, he declared 
he could teach it, and — well — I need n't 
describe his performances or those of 
his disciples, who | hope were not. fair 
specimens of theosophists. [I unwitting- 
ly saw more than | had intended, and a 
tiresome and nauseating experience it 
was. Well; I now find my triend Mr. 
Pankhurst, after about ten minutes’ edu- 
cation, apparently setting up in the same 
business. Pardon me. You did say so, 
or, if you didn’t, you meant to. At all 
events, I just wish to say right here 
that I disagree With you entirely.” | 

Having thus delivered himself, very 
volubly and with a flushed and angry 
countenance, he suddenly broke forth 
into a broad smile, and added: 

“Mr. Pankhurst and I are very old 
friends, as you know, and I don't use 
much reserve 1n speaking to him. I cer- 
tainly got a trifle heated, and perhaps | 
have been presuming too far on our long 
friendship.” 

“Possibly you have, sir,’’ said Pank- 
hurst, not to be so easily mollified, * pos- 
sibly you have.” 

“In that case,” said Griggs, “i wont 
stay and be a discordant element here. 
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| am bound to apologize for interrupting 
youall, but I expected to hear something 
different. You have n’t heard this affair 
before. I have. Good evening, gentle- 
men.’ 

Beaming blandly on the assembled 
company, Mr. Griggs walked somewhat 
awkwardly to the door and was gone. 

We need not dwell on the ‘‘ subsequent 
proceedings’ of that evening. Poor 
Pankhurst finished his reading at a tre- 
mendous effort; but his audience, who 
would not in any case have been enthusi- 
astic, were so thoroughly chilled, and 


worse still, so amused by the unkind 


vehemence of the eccentric Griggs, that 
the whole thing fell pitiably flat. After 
avery few formalities, the meeting ad- 
journed s¢vze and Pankhurst found 
himself walking home alone. He lived 
when in town ata large hotel nearly a 
mile from the literary club where his 
reading had taken place. 

It was a beautiful summer night, and 
as he looked up at the moon he thought 
unutterable things about the fiasco, for 
which he blamed himself far more than 
his opponent. Although he was deeply 
sensitive, there was something feminine 
and yielding in his. nature, and even in 
hisannoyance and humiliation he began 
making allowances for Griggs. Then 
there came to his aid the sublime thought 
of his own. integrity. - “After all,” he 
said to himself, as he made his way to 
his rooms, “ Have I not tried toexpound 
the truth, the glorious and_ beneficent 


truth? What are my own. feelings ? 
Nothing, nothing at all.” 


Nevertheless, as he closed his outer 
door and lit the gas, he felt very far from 
happy and quite unappreciative of the 
comfort of his rooms, to which he had 
brought some of his own furniture, in- 
cluding a snugly filled bookcase. 

Sinking down in a chair, he remained 
in confused meditation for some min- 
utes, and then rose suddenly to his feet. 
stupendous idea had flashed across 
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“If I could disembody myself and 
appear to Griggs!”’ 

He walked about the room, no longer 
confused but intensely preoccupied. 
Could he? Would it be right? He be- 
gan to weigh the pros and cons. 

The idea was certainly uncanny. He 
was not yet enough of the sophist to 
have outgrown the notion ; and again, it 
was hardly correct to pay a visit (and 
such a visit) to a man with whom one 
has justly quarreled. But there the cons 
seemed to end. On the other hand lay 
inclination and duty,—duty to himself, 
duty to science (“or religion,” he added 
to himself,— ‘call it what you will’). 

“Ves,” said’ Mr: Pankhurst, 

With every nerve braced to the ex- 
treme of tension, and yet with perfect 
composure, he sat down, just as the 
clock opposite to him struck eleven. 
Then with closed eyes he fell back in 
the armchair. 

To tell a story which has any bearing 
on psychology ot the mystic order is bad 
enough in these days, but the narrator of 
this tragment may be suspected of in- 
tending even a worse crime. It 1s there- 
fore advisable to say at once that Mr. 
Pankhurst did not go to sleep, and zz @ 
dream pass through the adventures set 
down in the next few pages. Your pa- 
tience is not to be practiced upon by any 
such threadbare device. The plain facts 
are these: 

Griggs’s pleasant bachelor home was 
at the other end of the city, in a suburb 
quite remote from Pankhurst’s usual 
haunts. The latter, however, had been 
a frequent visitor there ; and now, whilst 
his lifeless body lay in that easy chair, he, 
Leopold Pankhurst, in his astral person- 
ality, was in the well remembered hall 
of the little house, two miles away. He 
did not feel spectral, or solemn, or mel- 
ancholy, but very much as he had felt a 
few moments before. He was naturally 
elated at the success of so tremendous 
an experiment, and that was all. 
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The dining room and library were 
empty, but there was a light in Griggs’s 
chamber above. 

“T mustn’t frighten him,” said the 
thing that for convenience we will still 
call Mr. Pankhurst. ‘“ After all, I’m not 
sure that it’s right,— but hang it, I must 
so on now. It’s too late to stop.” 

It was indeed too late, for he was in 
the room upstairs and in the presence of 
— horror and agony! — not Griggs, but 
a mature lady in elegant deshadzille. 

The lady gave a terrific gasp, and sat 
down abruptly. She was not one of the 
screaming sort, but she was considerably 
scared, all the same. 

At that dreadful moment Mr. Pank- 
hurst could have conveyed himself with 
equal willingness and ease into the very 
bowels of the earth or to the bottom of 
the ocean. Had he taken either of these 
courses it would have been a remark- 
ably good thing for his historian; but 
Leopold was nothing if not conscien- 
tious, and his appearance demanded an 
explanation and an apology. 

A rather serious question then arose. 
He might wear the semblance of a body, 
but could he speak? He felt very much 
inclined to give himself the benefit of 
the doubt and melt into air, without try- 
ing toexplain. It occurred to him how- 
ever, that if the lady got over her terror 
sufficiently to give her astral faculties a 
chance, she might prove to be theosoph- 
istically gifted, like himself, and he 
might communicate ideas to her. 

In this hope, he assumed as bland an 
expression as the circumstances allowed 
—and waited. She was sitting motion- 
less, with closed eyes. On the table 
were an open card case and some cards. 
The latter bore the inscription, 


Miss Theresa Bolger. 


At last she opened one eye, to the 
spirit’s infinite relief, but she quietly 
shut it again with a shudder, and it was 
not until after the lapse of what seemed 
an age, but was really about two min- 


did not mean. that. 
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utes, that Pankhurst became aware that 
she was addressing him and that he was 
answering. 

With that discovery a great wave of 
joy passed over him. Evidently your 
true theosophist wascitur non fit, and 
if this were her first appearance in the 
character she must be exceptionally gift- 
ed, for he found himself explaining the 
situation with singular fluency and suc- 
cess. 

One little episode, in itself embarrass- 
ing, soon proved that the worst of her . 
fears were allayed. He intercepted a 
furtive glance,’ apparently directed at 
his astral waistcoat, and on following it, 


-as was natural, by looking downward 


and so through himself, he perceived 
that a portion of her hair was lying on 
the table directly behind him. The 
spirit was devoutly thankful to see her 
attention thus diverted from him, and 
began to think that it was time to go. 

It was his evil fate that prompted him 
to stay and make a few more apologies. 
Madam,” he said, would per- 
haps be a correcter word,) “I must not 
omit to mention my name. It is Pank- 
hurst — Leopold Pankhurst. Of course 
I have n't a card, but I live at the Ori- 
ental Hotel, and if you will cause in- 
quiries to be made there, you will find 
that I am an ordinary being,— just as 
ordinary as yourself.” 

“Sir!” said the lady. 

‘Pardon me,” stammered her visitor, 
If you will ex- 
cuse me, madam, it is growing a little 
late — yes, late in the evening —I really 
don't feel very well—so I will bid you 

What strange sensations were steal- 
ing over him! A sense of diminished 
confidence in his new-found powers, a 
deep regret that he had made his expe- 
dition on an empty stomach, a feeling of 
absolute limpness,— and lastly, a horri- 
ble and overwhelming certainty that 
her superior magnetism, or whatever the 
occult influence might be, had complete- 
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ly dominated him; that he was in her 
power, and as achild in her hands. In 
paying an astral visit to Miss Bolger, 
Leopold had, so to speak, “awakened 
the wrong passenger,’ and the tables 
were turned completely. 

She regarded him with a fixed gaze, 
very different from her former expres- 
sion, and in a second pause, more awful 
than the first, he eagerly scanned this 
veritable Tartar whom he had caught. 
She was a lady of about forty, with 
dark, twinkling eyes, aquiline nose, and 
bright complexion. Her lips were rath- 
er too full; and her mouth turned up at 
one side with a half contemptuous ex- 
pression, which seemed habitual. — 

“Tam surprised,” she said very deliber- 
ately, “that Mr. Griggs should not have 
told so intimate a friend as you repre- 
sent yourself to be that he had let his 
house to me for a year. You have prob- 
ably heard of me as the art, literary, 
dramatic, and musical critic of the Pal- 
ladium, our leading weekly.” 

Pankhurst had heard of her and of her 
opinion in regard to his nocturne; but 
what did that matter now ? 

*T also contribute social items to oth- 
cr quarters,” Miss Bolger continued, 
“and in that work I may find your as- 
sistance useful.” 

shall be’ charmed poor Pank- 
hurst was beginning, when his hostess 
added unkindly : 

“~T don’t think your willingness or 
otherwise will make much difference, 
and [intend to test your powers with- 
out delay. Listen to me. A married 
sister of mine is now in Europe. AIl- 
lowine for the difference in time she 
has probably just finished breakfast: 
You will go and see how she is.”’ 

\ distant wail of agony seemed to fall 
upon her ear, but Miss Bolger was un- 
moved. 

‘Let me see, her address today is 
cither at Berne or at Interlaken. It’s 
somewhere in Switzerland,— I'll refer to 
her letter.” — 
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As she turned, Pankhurst “summoned 
up all his energies and vanished. 

Simultaneously, as it seemed, he arose 
from his armchair two miles away, his 
miserable soul reunited to his body, and 
Miss Bolger’s last words ringing in his 
ears. What was this fearful thing that 
had happened to him, and why— oh, why 
—had no older theosophist told him 
what he was liable to! 

‘“T’m a-slave,” he groaned, ‘a slave! 
There’s no chance for me. I can’t do 
anything. Frankenstein with a female 
monster! If I wasn’t sotired, I should 
go mad! I suppose it ’s not being accus- 
tomed to that kind of traveling. Accus- 
tomed!. Heavens! Some day I may be.” 

So saying he dragged himself into the 
next room, and slept the sleep of sorrow 
and fatigue. 


On the following morning Mr. Griggs 
sat in the smoking room of his club, in 
the most comfortable chair he could find, 
near a window, reading a commercial 
article in the newspaper. He looked and 
was a successfulman. After leaving col- 
lege he had gone in for mercantile life, 
and had prospered exceedingly without 
much apparent trouble; because without 
being in any way brilliant he was men- 
tally as well as physically rather a strong 
man. Foran irritable person he hada 
remarkably well balanced mind, and he 
possessed the not too common gift, for 
one with whom business was paramount, 
of knowing how to leave his drudgery to 
others, and how to worry himself as lit- 
tle as possible. That day being Satur- 
day, he had answered his letters, given 
his instructions to his chief clerk, and by 
half past twelve had left his office for the 
week, 

He was occupied as I have said, when 
the troubled visage of his friend Pank- 
hurst appeared in the doorway. Had 
the new comer been any one else, Griggs 
would probably have nodded and gone on 
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reading about the silver question, but on 
seeing who it was he put down his pape 
with a smile. 

Pankhurst and hewere very old friends, 
and his feeling for the former was one of 
gruff devotion, a relic of their early 
schooldays. It was probably because of 
the almost womanish traits in Pank- 
hurst’s character that those who knew 
him best generally treated him with a 
little more outward show of consideration 
than men usually show to each other. 
As for Griggs, the episode of the preced- 
ing night had not altered his opinion of 
his friend in the slightest degree. 

‘“ Hello, old fellow,” he said cheerily, 
half turning in his chair, ‘how are you? 
— why, what's the matter? You look all 
broke up. Anything I can do?” 

Indeed Pankhurst looked as if some- 
thing were seriously wrong. He had 
evidently been up for several hours, with- 
out having in the first place bestowed 
much care on his toilet. His necktie was 
awry, his coat collar was turned in at the 
back, his shoes were only halt buttoned, 
and the end of his watchchain dangled 
in front of him. Fis fingers were twitch- 
inz nervously, and as he stood in the 
doorway he passed them rapidly through 
his disordered hair, staring meanwhile 
at Griggs with so wistful and helpless an 
expression on his unshaven face, that 
our good natured commission merchant 
jumped up, and forced him rather than 
led him toa chair with its back to the 
door. 

“For, Heaven's: sake, Leo,’ repeated 
Griggs, “what is it? You haven't any 
near relations, and you can’t have lost 
much money without consulting me.— 
Well then, that’s right. Tell me your 
trouble.” 

After much pressing Pankhurst said 
with an effort : , 

“There ‘s a— Miss — Bolger. Do you 
know her ?”’ 


“Miss Bolger?” replied Griggs in 
great surprise. ‘Yes, she’s taken my 
house. Why?” 
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Slowly and brokenly poor Pankhurst 
His friend listened, at 
first with an indulgent air and a natural 
inclination to laugh, but presently with 
a show of real concern, accented by fre- 
quent changes of posture. Pankhurst in- 
his turn became more coherent as he 
went on, and when he had quite finished 
Mr. Griggs said : 

“My poor old boy, I'll tell you what ’s 
the best thing for you. Lunch. Don't 
want any, eh? Probably eaten nothing 
all day. I thought not. Come along, 
—and atterwards perhaps I can surgest 
something.” 

Under the soothing influence of a bot- 
tle of champagne Pankhurst felt decid- 
edly better, but he rather annoyed Griggs 
by adhering to every syllable that he 
had uttered. | 

Finally Griggs said: “I know you 
won't think that I’m making light of 
this affair, for I see what an effect it’s 
had on you, but you can't seriously ex- 
pect me to believe that it happened. 
You're nervous. and over-wroucht, —- 
that’s what's the matter. You want 
occupation. Get something to do,” 

Pankhurst felt that there was a great 
culf between himself and this much. too 
practical man. The room, too, was fast 
filling with men with whom he was al- 
together out of harmony, so he said he 
thought he would go. 

“Where ?” said Griggs. 

“QO, I don't know. Home. Anywhere.” 

‘“T should recommend home. I would 
drive you out to the park but it looks so 
threatening. I guess I'll stay here. 
Well, take care of yourself.” 

“One word,” said Pankhurst. 
wont mention what I've told 
any one, will you?” 

‘“My- dear fellow,” replied Griggs 
laughing, ‘I'll be as secret as the grave. 
Goodby. See you later.” 

Unsympathetic as he had found 
Griggs, the mere fact of having confided 
in some one —assisted probably by the 
champagne — had made. more of a man 
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of Mr. Pankhurst. Still he was unset- 
tled and nervous, and once outside the 
club building was seized with a strange 
impulse to revisit the scene of his ad- 
venture. This made him feel more like 
a criminal than ever, but something was 
telling him so plainly to go that he yield- 
ed to destiny without a struggle, jumped 
into a.passing car, and-sat with beating 
heart and apprehensions that fast re- 
turned as he neared the fateful spot. 

The car landed him within a few 
blocks, and as he turned into the quiet 
and suburban-looking street he tried 
hard to remember having recently trav- 
ersed it; but the houses, familiar as 
they were, brought to him no associa- 
tions with last night. He did not even 
remember that new house next door — 
yes, actually next door —to ¢#e house. 
It had been built since he last saw the 
neighborhood.” Between it and Miss 
Bolver’s there was a narrow alley with 
a high fence on each side. A door in 
the fence on one side led into Miss Bol- 
cers garden, a door on the other side 
into the lot on which stood the new, and 
as yet unoccupied, house. | 

Ife was noting these things mechan- 
ically, and beginning to wonder what 
had led him thither, and how he could 
possibly be benefited by thus thrusting 
his head into the lion’s mouth, when 
Miss Bolger’s front door was flung open, 
and aservant girl came running down 
the steps crying, and evidently very 
much trightened. 

“(, say, she said breathlessly, on see- 
ins him, ‘please, will you fetch a doc- 
tor?” 

Miss . Bolger ? 
Pankhurst said. 

‘“O,:-are you friend ?.°I’m just as 
thankful! I hadn't seen her for two 
hours——and the cook had. gone out — 
and—when I went into the parlor — 
there she was — I mean Miss Bolger — 
ina dead faint -- and I can’t bring her 
—and O,. I’m so scared !”’ 

The inward monitor to which he had 
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listened before was now speaking to 
him in no doubtful tones. Mr. Pank- 
hurst always says that it was the most 
thoroughly unaccountable thing that 
ever happened to him, andthat he seemed 
to divest himself entirely of his own vo-— 
lition for the moment ; but, be this as it 
may, he replied without the least hesi- 
tation: 

a doctor. 
come in I'll see what I can do.’ 

And without heeding the girl’s half 
doubting look he walked after her into 
the house. How every incident of the 
night before came back to him! 

He hurried into the parlor where on 
the couch lay Miss Bolger, motionless 
and unconscious. The color, however, 
had not left her face, nor was the pose 
of her body that of a person's in a faint- 


If you will let me 


ing fit. Pankhurst had the key of the 
situation. As he had suspected from 


the moment the servant appeared, Miss 
Bolger had simply followed his lead, and 
taken an astral ramble on her own ac- 
count. 

Now he began to see, or imagine he 
saw, why destiny had been good enough 
to bring him tothe place. A wild hope 
dawned upon him. 

Turning to the girl he said, in the 
most matter of fact tone he could com- 
mand: ‘‘ This is a case of — hum — ani- 
mus abstractus,— rather a serious thing. 
I must have some assistance at once. 
Please fetch Doctor — Doctor Ephraim 
Jenkinson, Jefferson Street, number 
twenty forty-two and a half. No one 
else will do. I will use every effort to 
restore the patient in the meantime, 
but return with him as soon as you pos- 
sibly can.” 

It all sounded so unprofessional that 
he was quite surprised when the girl 
flew to get her bonnet, came back, re- 
peating the fictitious name and address, 
rushed out of doors and was gone. 

Then he took a good look around, and 
set about executing a desperate idea. 
It was.more than probable that the lady’s 
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spirit form was looking for him at that 
moment. At any rate, he expected 
trouble from her. There was hardly 
enough excuse for treating her as Her- 
motimus’s wife served her entranced hus- 
band, and burning her ona funeral pyre ; 
but there was no valid objection to hid- 
ing her body, and letting the astral part 
of her look after itself for a little. This 
was not the time for chivalry, and at any 
risk he must try and save himself. After 
that, the deluge. 

With trembling knees 
beating heart he clasped the uncon- 
scious form of Miss Bolger, and dragged 
her (for she was too heavy to carry) in- 
to the hall and to the back door, from 
which a few steps led into the garden. 
Agitated as he already was with other 
emotions, a strange thrill shot through 
him as he held her in his arms,and a 
blush suffused his cheek as he propped 
her against the garden fence and looked 
stealthily into the alley to see if any one 
was coming. Seeing nobody, he quick- 
ly opened the door and the one opposite, 
and dragged his fair burden across the 
narrow passage into the chaotic-looking 
yard of the new house. | 

Pieces of scantling, a sack or two, 
some paint and mortar, and _ bits of bro- 
ken ladder lay scattered on the ground, 
but the enclosure offered not the slight- 
est facility for hiding even a much 
smaller object than that which he was 
encumbered with. Added to this, it was 
beginning to rain in good earnest. 

“]T must break into the house, that’s 
ail,’ thought Pankhurst. ‘What is it 
Macbeth Says? ‘Iam in blood stépped 
inso far, — Ah! thank goodness, they ‘ve 
left the door unlocked.” 

Happily the place was not overlooked 
trom the back, but there was a sound of 
approaching wheels in the road. Putting 
forth all his energy he lifted Miss Bolger 
up the steps and through the back door 
of the new house. The stamping and 


and wildly 


scuffing they made on the bare wooden 
Hoor resounded through every room in an 
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awful way. He put her down for a mo- 
ment and listened, and then began pros- 
pecting for a place in which to conceal 
her. There was a dark closet under the 
stairs. The very thing! Depositing her 
there as tenderly as possible, with a half 
unconscious murmur of apology, he se- 
curely fastened the door on the outside 
and departed by way of the back yard. 


ITT. 


As Mr. Pankhurst turned into the 
street and made off in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which he had sent the 
servant, he felt happier than at any,time 
since the evening before, for the terrible 
sense of being at any one’s mercy was 
gone. He had asserted himself. At the 
same time it was only by forbearing to 
think of what he had done that he could 
avoid running like afrightened deer. He 
walked with feverish haste, turning a cor- 
ner as often as possible, pulling out his 
watch incessantly, and making panto- 
mimic attempts to look like a man who 
is late for an appointment. 

All this was not conducive to calmness. 
and when he had gone about a mile in 
the rain and felt free to slacken his pace, 
an idea of the possible consequences of 
what he had done caught him unawares, 
and threw him into an absolute panic. 

Being by that time again in one of the 
large thoroughfares, he stopped for a 
minute under the awning outside a drug 
store, which was also a telephone station. 
What had seemed at the time of its per- 
formance an inspiration and a briljiant 
piece of strategy, now looked every mo- 
ment more like the action of a criminal 
lunatic. The only means of undoing the 
evil seemed to be in the instrumentality 
of Griggs, but it needed much screwing 
up of poor Pankhurst’s courage even to 
think of confiding in him. However, 
something had to be done. Asa prelim- 
inary step he decided to telephone to the 


~ club and see if Griggs were there. 


A few moments later he was waiting 
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at the instrument while a club servant 
had gone to make inquiries. Then the 
bell rang, and simultaneously with him- 
self some one said, “ Hullo!”’ 

“QO, is that you, Griggs? 
see you most particularly.” 

“Do you? Well I want to talk to you. 
[t's about what you were telling me of 
today. I'll be in the smoking room.” 

“All right,” replied Pankhurst, not 
daring to say more, and leaving for the 
club in the full persuasion that the police 
had been interviewing Griggs witha view 
to his capture. 

Arrived there, he found his friend 
alone in the room and wearing an unusu- 
ally solemn and puzzled expression. 

After a few seconds Griggs broke si- 
lence. | 
“Your friend Miss’ Bolger’s. been 


I want to 


here.” 

“Yes, yes. When?” said Pankhurst 
quickly, 

“ About twenty minutesago. I'd been 
talking to Joe Johnson and old Lefroy, 
and was sitting here alone, when I saw 
her come in through that door. 
seemed to be looking for some one, 
perhaps it was you — eh ?—anyhow it 
evidently was n't me; because although 
she seemed to recognize me She went out 
again without saying a word. Well, I 
was naturally taken aback at sucha piece 
of coolness —the idea of a woman in a 
club smoking room!—and I followed 
her almost directly. Now comes the 
most curious part of it. Nobody had 
scen her on the stairs, and the servants 
swore that no lady had been inside the 
house. It’s a most mysterious thing, 
tor lwas wide awake and had drunk noth- 
ine since dinner.’ 

Griggs, old boy,” said Pankhurst ear- 
nestly, “that was Miss Bolger’s astral 
body, her spirit, her ghost, if you like. 
(), tor pity’s sake don't laugh, but listen 
to what I’ve got to tell you. She may 
come back, and then it’ll be too late.” 

With that he related the sequel to his 
irst adventure, and begged Griggs to 
think what he could do. 
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The latter listened open-mouthed and 
then said, “Say, do you know what 
you've done. I don’t wonder you're 
frightened. Unless you 've dreamed all 
this, or even if you have only dreamed it, 
you must be some new kind of a lunatic. 
Seeing that the woman was here a min- 
ute ago, your story is ridiculous; but I 
suppose I'd better go with you to the 
house, introduce you, and get the matter 
cleared up somehow, without further 
mischief.” 

“Thanks, Jack, thanks,’ said Pank- 
hurst, disregarding his friend's severity 
and taking his arm. ‘‘Come along, let ’s 
xo at once —that ’s all I ask.”’ 

But at the door they both stopped, for 
there most unmistakably was Miss Bol- 
Moreover, it was the astral 
and not the terrestrial Miss Bolger, look- 
ing more in sorrow than in anger, and 
considerably more in embarrassment 
than in either. 

“ Well, I'll be |’ Mr. Griggs ob- 
served in a whisper. He was startled 
out of all composure, and after walking 
backwards until he suddenly fell into a 
chair, he remained there gazing blankly 
at the apparition. 

She was paying no attention to him, 
but seemed to be talking excitedly to his 
companion. Only Pankhurst’s replies 
were audible, so that the dialogue was 
like a telephone conversation as it is 
heard by a third person. 

‘Madam, I admit the fact,” said Pank- 
hurst, pale and trembling but resolute. 
“Tt is quite true that I know where the 
other part. of you is. (I’m speaking 
aloud so that my triend Mr. Griggs can 
hear me. I have no secrets from him, 
and I feel I- need his advice). No. I 
can't do anything soprecipitately. Our 
positions of yesterday are reversed. You 
no longer command the situation. I sup- 
pose if I were disembodied I might be 
more amenable to your occult influence. 
I don’t seem to be so just now, ha! ha! 
— Pardon me, I've no desire to trifle 
with your feelings. It pains me to ap- 
pear to do so, but I want to feel sure 
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that I sha’n't be sent on journeys to 
Europe, and other little errands such as 
you would be sure to find for me. Now 
if you would give me some pledge — ”’ 
Here Griggs interrupted, “ Will you 
allow me to say a word ? I suppose that 
the — ah, — that is — Miss Bolger — can 
hear me? All right. Won't you sit 
down; by the way? This room is as 
good as any other, for I presume you 
don’t notice the smoke.—- Well, now, — 
I’m going to take the liberty of an old 
friend, and talk to you both seriously. 
First, as regards the disembodiment 
trick, of course I’m bound to believe in 
it now that I see it, but it’s the tamest 
affair, don’t you know. What sense is 
there in it? It does no good to anybody 
— least of all to yourselves. You both 
know just enough to be dangerous, and 
no more. Take my advice and drop the- 
osophy, like a hot — well, a hot chestnut. 
Don't go on hunting each other like a 
couple of ridiculous medizval ghosts. 
You're anachronisms and not a bit 1m- 
pressive. It’s lucky that more people 
don't try their hands at the game, for it 


seems so ridiculously easy that the world | 


would soon become a delightful place to 
live in—now would n’t it? Perhaps you 
wonder to what all this tends, and what 
I’m driving at: [ll tell you. I shall 
have to speak for Mr. Pankhurst, and say 
what he’s in any case almost ready to 
say for himself, only he has n't the nerve. 
If I’m wrong,let him say so. Now you 
see what he is, Miss Bolger,—a good fel- 
low in the main,— not an Adonis but yet 
not at all ugly, and he has a sufficient 
income. From more than one hint he 
has dropped I know he admires you,— 
and so he ought, for | am addressing part 
of a talented and charming woman. 


Don't be too much surprised if I venture: 


to suggest that you'd better marry him. 
He wants looking after. Say yes, Miss 
Bolger, and make him happy, and then 
we ‘ll restore your lost property, and you 
ean live happily ever afterwards.” 

The astral being glanced coyly at 
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Pankhurst, and seemed to read in his 
eyes a confirmation of what Griggs had 
said ; but before he could give utterance 
to his sentiments Griggs drew him aside 
as if struck by an idea, and a whispered 
conversation ensued. Again it was 
Griggs that broke silence. : 

Madam,” he said, “I’ve just been 
telling him that I hear the ‘ Palladium’ 
will shortly be for sale. It is said that 
owning a newspaper is not invariably 
profitable, but he can get this at a rea- 
sonable figure, and it will keep him out 
of some more ridiculous investment, 
while under your able editorship— I 
need say no more. Excuse me while I 
get my hat and umbrella. I'll be back 
ina moment, and then you'll allow me 
to go with Pankhurst and congratulate 
you — | mean the other part of you — 
on your liberation — and —and soforth.” 

When he returned Pankhurst was 
alone, but he seemed to have arrived at 
a perfectly satisfactory understanding 
with their visitor, who he assured Grigys 
was not far off. 

Griggs was so elated at the result of 
his diplomacy that he chuckled to him- 
self at intervals during the whole car 
ride to his late residence, especially 
when Pankhurst absently offered the 
conductor fares for three. At last they 
arrived at the new house next door, and 
the fair Theresa emerged with graceful 
eood humor from her retirement, declar- 
ing that she was not offended a bit. 

The poor little domestic, by this time 
half crazy with anxiety, had made sun- 
dry fruitless expeditions in search of 
the police. She was no less delighted 
than amazed when her mistress appeared 
from the garden, blushing, bonnetless, 
and accompanied by two gentlemen,— 
but she never had a chance of fathoming 
the mystery. In course of time the 
wonder probably faded from her mind, 
for throughout the happy years during 
which she remained with Mr. and Mrs. 
Pankhurst they never again ventured 
into the seductive paths of theosophy. 

Norman McLaren. 
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Tut bark Legerdemain Pen- 
zance, England, bound for Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, sailed from San Francisco early 
in May, and no incident occurred to mar 
our voyage till one night when some five 
degrees south of the Equator the ship 
struck a coral reef, tearing off a part of 
her sheathing and planking, and making 
her a total wreck. 

She was forced so high upon the reef 
that we were safe for the time being, and 
when morning came we cut away her 
masts and with them and her yards 
made a strong raft. Taking this and 
two boats with water, provisions, and 
blankets, we set sail in a southwesterly 
direction toward the Samoan or Naviga- 
tor Islands. On the fourth day we saw 
land, and a volunteer crew in the dingy 
ran ahead, leaving the longboat to tow 
the raft. The distance was greater than 
we had anticipated, and night overtook 
us while still in our boat. Eagerly next 
morning we sought the shore, but.a reef 
of coral through which we could find no 
passage prevented us from landing, and 
though we searched all day, we were 
unable to find a safe opening, and the 
second night was passed upon the ocean. 
We felt alarmed that neither the long- 
boat nor the raft had yet reached us, but 
knew that it would be folly to go in 
search of them. 

The following morning we determined 
to attempt reaching the shore at one 
point where a stream of fresh water 
emptied into the sea. As we drew near 
the spot there shot out from behind a 
point of cocoanut palms thirteen canoes 
hiled with savages. They quickly sur- 
rounded us, brandishing their war clubs, 
spears, and paddles, and made efforts to 
drive us ashore. 

We at once pulled away from the dan- 
serous locality, but the natives pursued, 
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and at last five or six of them sprang 
into the water and swam to our boat, 
into which they attempted to climb. 
The second mate, who was in charge of 
the dingy, stopped this by catching the 
first man and throwing him head first 
back into the water. They now began 
to parley with us, and held up some raw 
fish and sugarcane. ‘We offered in ex- 
change some tobacco and pieces of iron, 
the only things we had except our blan- 
kets. The iron was accepted, and we 
obtained a large bundle of the cane. We 
now pulled out to sea, but were followed 
for several miles by the natives. 

A canoe with a single occupant con- 
tinued long after the others had turned 
back, so we waited for the islander to 
overtake us. To our surprise he spoke 
English, and told us that when a boy he 
had been carried by some missionaries 
to one of the Samoan Islands, where he 
learned to speak English. He added 
that he was one of the chiefs on the 
island we had just visited, and that if we 
would return with;him he would answer 
for our safety and furnish us all the food 
we desired. 

We consulted together and agreed to 
go back, but the wind and tide both 
being against us, it was impossible to 
make any headway, and we were there- 
fore compelled to abandon this plan. 
The native now found himself. in the 
same position as ourselves, and as he 
coulc not return he made the best of it 
and came on board our boat, though he 
shed tears of grief at being carried away 
from his family and home. On being 
told that we would sail to the same isl- 
ands where he ‘had been taken years 
before, he recovered his spirits, and was 
of much aid and assistance to us during 
the months that followed. On the sixth 
day we again saw land, but found it 
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almost a barren spot when we went 
ashore. Aftera long and careful search 
our native found water in a cave, and 
here for one day we rested and refreshed 
ourselves. 

Next morning we again launched our 
boat, and sailed for seven days in a south- 
westerly direction ere we saw another 
island. We watched eagerly for sight 
of inhabitants and were greatly rejoiced 
when at last we saw some natives ona 
high point near the shore. As this tsl- 
and, like the one from which we had 
been driven, was surrounded by a coral 
reef, it was with pleasure that we beheld 
two natives put off from the shore and 
come out through one of the narrow and 
tortuous passages. 

As they approached us, our native ad- 
dressed them in the Samoan tongue, to 
which they at once replied, saying some 
French missionaries and an American 
trader lived upon the island, and that 
the trader had sent them wut to show us 


the way through the opening in the reef. 


The mate of our boat told the native to 
tell them how we had been treated at 
one island, and asked that the white man 
come off in a canoe so that we might 
not be deceived. The men_ paddled 
away, but soon returned with the white 
trader who welcomed us to the island. 

On reaching the shore we were met 
by nearly the whole population of the 
village and were picked up boat and all 
and carried high upon the beach. We 
were taken to the house of the chief, 
where our story wasrelated by the trader, 
who then took us to his own home and 
supplied all our necessities. Afterastay 
here of some days we obtained passage 
in a small schooner owned and manned 
by a native crew, and aftera short voy- 
age were landed upon the island of Upo- 
lu, one of the Samoan group. We hoped, 
in time, to reach the coast of Australia, 
but many months passed ere a vessel 
touched at this island, and during this 
time we became fully initiated into life 
In Samoa. 
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Upolu, as well as the other islands of 
this group, was quite unlike the two or 
three we had hitherto visited, for it was 
very rich in all kinds of tropical vege- 
tation. This was exemplified almost 
from the first day we touched the shore, 
for the chief of the village where we 
landed gave us a spot of ground where 
we could cultivate yams and taro for 
food, and showed us where we could cut 
bamboo and cocoanut leaves with which 
to build us a house after the manner of 
the islanders. He also gave us some 
beautiful mats made of native grass, 
which were used by the Samoans to 
sleep upon, but we preferred our Eng- 
lish blankets. 

We had been upon the island but a 
few days when we were invited to a 
grand feast, which we supposed at the 
time was gotten up for our. benefit. 
The spot selected was one beneath a 
noble grove of cocoanut palms, and not 
far from the ocean beach. The cocoa- 
nut is one of the loftiest and most ele- 
gant of the palm family, and the varied 
uses to which the natives of the Pacific 
Islands put this tree invest it with 
much interest to one who.has ever lived 
beneath the southern skies. We _ had 
already used its broad leaves for a cov- 
ering for our dwelling, and we now saw 
the same kind of leaves made. into bas- 
kets, in which the food was carried to be 
consumed at the feast. We _ had also 
noticed that the leaves were used as 
brooms by the natives and consumed for 
fuel. During more extensive wander- 
ings in the South Seas, as well as in 
Southern Asia, we saw the leaf lighted 
as a torch, fed to cattle as a fodder, or 
placed about the roots of plants as a 
manure. We saw the stem of the leat 
used in making fences, tor poles to carry 
burdens, for fishing rods, and for many 
domestic purposes. We saw the cab- 
bage, or cluster of unexpanded leaves, 
as well as the green husk, made into 
pickles and preserves, and the sap ot 
the tree used for making sugar, vinegar, 
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and the drink known as arrack. The 
nut itself was used In many ways, among 
which it is eaten raw, used in curry, and 
made into pies and cakes, and a multi- 
tude of other dishes. Among the isl- 
anders the oil is used for anointing the 
body, to cure rheumatism, for oiling the 
hair, for making soap, and for making 
candles. The cocoanut shells are util- 
ized in innumerable ways, and many 
small articles for daily use are manutac- 
tured trom them. Among the natives 
where we were, perhaps no part of the 
tree was of greater value than the fiber 
which invests the nut, for from this 
they make ropes, cordage, canvas, mats, 
fishing nets, brushes, oakum, and other 
useful articles. The trunk of the tree 
is used for boats, troughs, rafters, fur- 
niture, and firewood. Here upon Upo- 
iu and the other islands of this group 
the trees are watched with aS much care 
as our orchard trees, one reason being 
the limited area of the islands, and the 
large population which they sustain. 
The preparations for the grand dinner 
were extensive, and began.a day before 
the feast was to occur, but as we had 
nothing to do we followed the natives to 
the spot, and watched their proceedings 
with considerable interest. They first 
dug a hole six or eight feet across, and 
at least four feet deep. Into this they 
threw about half a cord of wood, and 
upon the wood laid a large number of 
A fire was then kindled beneath 
The manner of creating the 
hre was a custom common in all the isl- 
ands in the Pacific. Two pieces of wood 
were selected, one being a soft wood al- 
ways used for this purpose, while the 
second was a harder piece. Any hard 
wood answered the purpose for the sec- 
ond stick. A groove was cut in the soft 
od,and then the slip of hard wood 
vas drawn rapidly forward and_ back 
through this groove, as a carpenter 
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the wood. 


SaWS-Q piece of wood in two. It took but 
1 tew moments to cause heat enough to 
sct fre to some prepared material, and 
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‘then this was put beneath the pile of 


wood in such a manner as soon to cause 
a bright blaze. 

The fire was allowed to burn briskly, 
till the rocks became very hot, then a 
large lot of immense banana and other 
thick, heavy leaves were thrown upon 
the rocks, confining the fire to the pit, as 
the leaves were too green to burn. The 
men now brought forward a fine large 
turtle and two fat pigs; the latter had 
been cleaned‘and the hair burned off, 
while the body of each pig had been 
stuffed with plantains, breadfruit, and 
yams. Many fowls were also brought, 
and a large number of fish. These, as 
well as the turtle and the two pigs, were 
all wrapped in the huge green leaves so 
abundant in this tropical land. Then ad- 
ditional leaves were thrown over the 
mass, and on top was heaped the sand 
that had been dug trom the pit before 
the fire was made. The intense heat 
retained by the rocks was prevented 
from escaping by the green leaves that 
had been used, while at the same time it 
permeated all portions of the mass, and 
cooked deliciously all the meats and fish 
that had been placed in the pit. 

We had noticed that all the ordinary 
cooking had been done by the Samoan 
women; while during the preparations 
for this feast no women were allowed to 
have anything to do with the cooking, 
but all the work had been performed by 
the men. One of the missionaries said 
this was always the case at the feasts, 
which we now learned took place regu- 
larly once a month. The trader with 
some humor suggested that it was this 
peculiar feature that made the feasts so 
popular among the Samoan women. 

We had still to wait twenty-four hours 
before the viands would be ready for the 
table, as it took a day and a night to 
cook the turtle and the pigs thoroughly. 
The next day the members of the village 
had gathered in good season: under the 
shady ‘grove, and the boys and girls 
amused themselves in running races, or 
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playing in the water of the ocean,— for 
these islanders take as naturally to wa- 
ter as an aquatic bird does. 

When the meats were ready to be 
taken from the pit, all present assembled 
ina circle facing the chief and principal 
men. The food was now brought and 
placed before them, and they in turn 


divided it into as many portions as there 


were families present, and in proportion 
to the size of the family. The food was 
carried in the cocoanut baskets and 
placed before the head of the several 
households, whoin turn divided it among 
the members of his family. The round 
thick leaves of a native tree wereused for 
plates, and they admirably served their 
purpose. All the dishes were done to 
a turn, and though the fish and the fowls 
had been in the steaming pit for twenty- 
four hours, they were not over-cooked, 
as one might have supposed. For drink- 
ing vessels we used gourds and cocoa- 
nut shells, some of the latter being beau- 
tifully carved and polished. 

The amount of food that could be eat- 
en by the people of these islands was 
astonishing. But we soon found that 
living chiefly upon vegetable food, we 
consumed a much greater bulk than 
when we lived upon ship fare of salt pork 
and hard tack. Upon this occasion all 
ate to repletion, and for an hour or more 
after the feast all present either slept or 
rested, so that it was toward evening 
before the natives separated to their 
homes. 

We soon learned that feasting, dan- 
cing and war were about the only things 
that kept the men busy. Food was 
abundant, much of it being had. simply 
for gathering, while the yam and _ taro 
patches were cultivated by the unfortu- 
nate captives held as slaves, who had 
been brought from other islands during 
war. Their labors were not severe, and 
they were treated well, except that they 
were not allowed to marry or have fam- 
ilies. While the morality:of the women 
was quite low in these islands, yet it was 
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considered a degradation for them to 
receive any attention from the slaves, 
and for certain infringements of this 
custom both the slave and the woman 
were put to death. 

To one accustomed to the limited 
range of preducts in the temperate zone 
the multitude of plants fitted for the use 
of man that strive to outgrow or crowd 
each other in the torrid regions seems 
marvelous. On these islands, rich ina 
decomposed volcanic soil with much heat 
and an abundance of moisture, plant life 
was a constant study. Here were bana- 
nas with their long and graceful leaves, 
and fruit in every stage from the small- 
est bud just opening tothe perfect fruit, 
pineapples as rich and delicious as any 
man could desire, oranges with ‘their 
bright green and glossy foliage and 
colden fruit, sweet. potatoes and yams, 
taro and tacca from which arrow-root is 
made, half a dozen or more varicties of 
breadfruit, the handsome india-rubber 
tree, the paper mulberry, shaddocks, 
tobacco, coffee, sugarcane, bamboo, rat- 
tans, castor beans, wild nutmeg, and 
ginger, tree ferns, the banyan tree, and 
a number of other valuable native fruits 
and plants, the names of, which would 
not be known to the great portion ot 
English readers, and without description 
would convey no idea to them. 

While there are so many trees. anc 
useful plants, the number of animals Is 
very limited ; and it seemed odd in our 
‘ambles through the forests and along 
the mountain sides to find no traces or 
signs of deer or bear, to fear no danger 
from wildcat or panther, to hear of no 
damage from fox or coyote, and to meet 
with neither snakes nor frogs. To be 
sure, turtles were plentiful andthe waters 
abounded with fish, while the forests 
swarmed with birds, but of the native 
animals upon the laid there were almost 
none. 

The turtles were so plentiful that they 
were a favorite food among the natives, 
and one of the regular pastimes was cap- 
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turing these unwieldy animals. At times 
they were captured in strong nets made 
from the fiber of the cocoanut husk ; at 
other times the men would rush into the 
water, and three or four would turn a 
turtle upon his back where he would 
Hoat but could not sink. It was rare fun 
for the Samoan boys to catch a turtle on 
land and jump upon his back for a ride, 
though the motions were so. peculiar 
that it was not an easy matter to main- 
tain one’s balance. We noted one rather 
odd thing about the turtle eggs, which 
are considered quite a delicacy among 
the natives; and that was, that when an 
egy was boiled the white of it never 
coagulated or became hard like the white 
of the eggs of fowls. 

Some two or three weeks after we had 
reached Upolu the trader told us there 
was to be a moon dance in the evening. 
Dancing was such a favorite pastime 
among the Samoans that we should not 
have thought anything about it had not 
the man called it a moon dance. Think- 
ing it to be something a little unusual, 
we all went that evening toa long shed- 
like building where the dance was totake 
place. Nearly the whole number of 
natives in the village had assembled, and 
the dance began just before the upper 
cdee ot the full moon showed itself in 
the eastern horizon. The men formed 
in two ranks, and kept time by a sort of 
chant while going through the exercise. 
This. was not dancing in the ordinary 
sense of that word, but more like a drill 
or gymnastic exercise, where the hands 
and arms performed .regular motions as 
the men moved to the right and left and 
then forward toward the moon, but did 
hot go backward a single step. . When 
the men had ended their dance the wo- 
men took their positions tin a similar 
manner,and went through a series of mo- 
tions which resembled those of the men 
execpt for some slight changes. | These 
were followed by three or four slender 
and graceful young women who were 
expert dancers, and who pertormed a 
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great variety of movements altogether 
different from those which had preceded 
them. The closing motions of this dance 
were so wild that under the teachings of 
the missionaries they have since been 
abandoned entirely, but at the time we 
were upon the islands they were danced 
with all the savage freedom of manner. 
One day we were invited by one of the 
principal natives to a cava!’ drinking at 
his house, which stood at the farther end 
of the village from our rude dwelling, 
and was one of the largest and most pre- 
tentious edifices upon the part of the 
island where we were living. At least 
thirty or forty people were assembled in 
and around the dwelling. As soon as 
we had arrived, one woman brought into 
the room — the Samoan houses have but 
one large room —a big bowl that would 
contain several gallons of water. This 
was placed in the center of the floor, and 
around it some fifteen or sixteen girls 
from fourteen to eighteen years old 
seated themselves, and in front of each 
girl was placed a little pile of the cava 
roots. We were told by the dignified 
native who had invited us, that In making 
the cava only the young women are 
allowed to take part, and that no old or 
even married woman is allowed to sit in 
the cava circle. Cava has leaves like our 
common dock; the root is about the 
shape and size of a small parsnip. These 
cava roots had been thoroughly washed 
and cleaned before being placed on the 
banana leaves beside the young women. 
We had been told that cava was made by 
chewing the cava root, but hitherto we 
had hardly believed it, but we now saw 
these black-eyed and rather handsome 
young women place the roots in their 
mouths and chew them till they became 
a sort of pulp, which was thrown into 
the big bow! in the center of the circle. 
This chewing of the cava roots was con- 
tinued till the mass of pulp in the bowl 


1The awa of the Hawaiians and ka-awa of the 
Fiji islanders. See OVERLAND MONTHLY for February, 
1889. 
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was about as large as a big cocoanut, 
when the chewing process ceased, anda 
woman brought in a quantity of water 
and poured it into the bowl till it con- 
tained at least four gallons. She then 
stirred the mass thoroughly in the wa- 
ter,and allowed it to remain some ten or 
fifteen minutes, when all the pulp was 
strained out by means of a number of 
small sticks held closely together. The 
cava was now ready tor drinking, and as 
guests we were invited to partake of it 
first. It was fortunate for us, perhaps, 
that the women who had taken such a 
part in preparing this drink were young 
and quite attractive, or we might not 
have been so ready to drink the liquid ; 
but we did not hesitate, and took a gourd- 
full of cava, which we found to be slightly 
sour and very insipid. 

Why it should be a favorite drink of 
the natives we could hardly imagine, for 
it had none ot the exhilarating effects 
that liquor has. Our friend the trader 
cautioned us not to drink more than one 
or two cups of it, but I did not believe it 
contained any intoxicating principle and 
so continued to drink, merely as a test, 
some five or six gourds of it. By the 
time I had drunk my last glass I began 
to feel a little dizzy, and so got out doors 
and soon started for our sailor residence. 
The sand along the beach was as smooth 
and hard as a floor, but from the effects 
of the cava I had drank it appeared to 
me to be rising in little hillocks at least 
two or three feet high, and my friends 
told me that I made a most ludicrous 
appearance in trying to step over these 
imaginary hills. My head began to 
whirl around, and though I kept going 
toward the house my senses were con- 
fused, and I acted in all respects like a 
man under the influence of alcohol, ex- 
cept that I was depressed rather than 
exhilarated. On reaching the dwelling, 
after what seemed to mea long anc tedi- 
ous trip, I at once fell down upon some 
blankets and did not recover my senses 
for several hours. In fact, it was the 
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following day before I got over the ef- 
fects of the cava, and I had no desire to 
repeat the trial during our stay at the 


islands. 


We found these natives a simple, 
frank, good-hearted race of people, kind 
to each other and generous and hospit- 
able to us as strangers. Most of their 
time was spent in dancing, feasting, 
swimming, or in making war upon the 
inhabitants of other groups of islands. 


-During our stay of some months we saw 


preparations of all kinds for war, but no 
actual fighting: We were told by the 
trader that their method of fighting is 
much like the Indians of North Ameri- 
ca, that is, there is no regular line of 
battle, but each man fights for himself, 
and every rock and tree is a fortress be- 
hind which a soldier protects himselt. 
Their weapons are bows and. arrows, 
some of the bows being immense affairs 
many feet long, and spears and clubs. 
Both of the latter are made from fine 
erained and handsome. nattve wood. 
The lower end of the battle club 1s three- 
cornered instead of being round, and 
some are elegantly carved and polished. 
The men in fighting costume cast aside 
most of their clothing, but add to the 
number of their ornaments, and dress 
their hair ina manner that gives them 
a majestic appearance. 

We witnessed the launching of a war 
canoe that had been nearly a year in 
course of construction. It was: nearly 
ninety feet in length, and was formed 
of the trunks of three trees so neatly 


fitted together that it took careful in- 


spection to detect the joints. The fas- 
tenines were of the almost invaluable 
cocoanut fiber. Two of these canocs 
were fastened together, and over them 
a raised covering was built as a post of 
honor for the chief men. A mast could 
be placed on the platform between the 
canoes, and.upon this could be fastened 
sails made of mats. In time of need the » 
men throw water upon these mats, caus- 
ing them to swell up, closing the inter- 
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stices so as to make them as impervi- 
ous to air as canvas itself. The bottoms 
of these war canoes. were scraped and 
polished till they were as smooth as 
class. This work represented the labor 
of a large number of men for several 
months. The manner of launching the 
canoe was peculhar to the islands, and 
seemed cruel, though I could not dis- 
cover that any of the men were seriously 
injured. To prevent the bottoms of the 
boats from touching the ground, as the 
canoes had been built some distance 
from the shore, a row of slaves was made 
to lie down and the boats were dragged 
over their backs. A few of these poor 
fellows were larger than the others, and 
at times the weight upon them was 
pretty severe, but it did not last long. 
Once in the water the boat was quickly 
manned with warriors, who forced the 
canoe through the sea at a rapid rate, as 
the men struck the water with their pad- 
dles all at the same instant, and each 
Was an expert boatman. 

One day, seeing quite an excitement 
amone some of the younger natives, I 
nastened along the beach toa spot where 
htty orsixty boys were engaged in bring- 
Ing cocoanut leaves from the nearest 
trees, anda number of men wereat work 
making a sort of net out of the same for 
fishing purposes. One side of the leaves 
Was split into fringes, and then strings 
of these leaves were fastened together 
soas to form along line. These divis- 
lons Were carried out into the water, till 
at least half a mile of this net had been 
completed. 

The spot selected was in a small bay, 
and the fence-like net reached across the 
mouth of it. The-net was then drawn 
In toward the shore, and the ends lapped 
across each other as the distance les- 
sched, so that it was almost impossible 
for the fish to escape. By the time the 
net had been drawn some distance, the 
tide began falling rapidly. and then the 
men, women and children of the .vullage 
rushed into the water and secured great 
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numbers of different kinds of fish. The 
following day preparations were made 
for another feast, and into the big oven 
many of the fish went for general con- 
sumption. 

The expertness of these islanders in 
swimming has been mentioned by all 
travelers in the South Seas, and it was 
no surprise to us when we beheld many 
of their almost.incredible feats, but some 
of the younger men performed one that 
was worthy of relating. On one side of 
the island was a cave that extended back 
some distance. A sort of shaft or big 
well connected the top of this cave with 
the higher part of the beach, so that 
when the surf came rolling in and the 
cave filled up, the water would shoot up 
in this shaft some forty or fifty feet. It 
used to be great sport among the more 
daring of the native swimmers to watch 
the waves as they were about to recede, 
and then dive down into the shaft and 
swim under water out to the mouth of 
the cave and beyond the breakers. 
Though we saw this done repeatedly 
with safety, yet not a single sailor among 
us dared make the attempt, though two 
or three were fine swimmers. 

The covering of the Samoans is made 
from the inner bark of a bush, called 
tappa. This bark is stripped from the 
bush and placed in water, where it re- 
mains till it is partly decomposed. It is 
then tied in bundles and carried to the 
homes of the natives, where it is placed 
upon smooth, flat logs. The strips are 
made to cross each other, like the warp 
and woof of cloth. They are then beat- 
en for a long time with a three-cornered 
mallet of some hard wood. The cloth 
is made by this simple yet laborious 
process. There is something of gluti- 
nous nature in the bark, which causes 
the parts to adhere to each other, and 
the cloth formed is of a strong, durable 
character. The tappa cloth is made in 
sheets from two to five feet wide, and is 
then painted or stained different colors. 
The part worn about the head and loins 
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of the natives is however always uncol- 
ored. The making of tappa cloth is one 
of the great home industries among the 
women, though of late years the intro- 
duction of American and English cloth 
has to some extent done away with the 
native production. The hardest work 
among the men was the cultivation of 
yams and taro, but this was mostly per- 
formed by the slaves. 

During our stay upon Upolu we made 
a short excursion into the interior with 
some of the natives, and were much im- 
pressed with the beauty of the hills and 
valleys, as well as the lovely falls that we 
saw in two or three places. There was 
a great variety of trees and plants, and 
many of them were of the most valuable 
kind,as the castor beans, the wild orange, 
ginger, nutmeg, the india-rubber tree, 
and others. Of birds there were many 
kinds, and the forests were filled with 
green and gray doves, blackbirds, paro- 


quets, cardinals, etc. The views from 
some of the higher peaks were magnifi- 
cent, and the lovely islands, the quiet 
ocean, the grand forests, and the great 
abundance of plant and bird life, made 
the scene memorable to. us. 

After a stay of some months among 
the natives of Samoa, we took leave of 
our friend the trader and the good mis- 
sionaries, and obtained a passage on a 
vessel bound for the Fiji islands. Here 
we had to spend many long weeks wait. 
ing for the ship to complete her cargo 
of cocoanut oil, sandal-wood, etc., and 
then set sail for Sydney, Australia, 
which was our original destination be- 
fore being shipwrecked. Here for the 
first time we heard of the captain and 
the rest of the Legerdemain’s crew from 
one of the sailors, who told us that they 
succeeded in reaching an island, and 
from there, like ourselves, got to Aus- 
tralia at the end of several months. 

S. S. Boynton. 


YESTERDAY. 


FROM those vast realms where long dead days abide, 
Where no sweet laughter is, nor minstrelsy, nor singing, 
Could yesterday but come, his mute way winging 
Fleetly to us again, and bear in all his pride 
The fruitful coronals, and branches that were his, 
All promises of joy, or sweet, strange mysteries 
Of bliss, that is in all things all too brief,— 
Or darker harbingers of pain or grief,— 
Ah, would we bid him come, and bid him stay, 
With bright, glad’ welcome, our dead yesterday ? 


Ah, no! His buds, all gold and rose with promised joy, 
Bore blossoms black and bitter as a flood 
Of bitter waters, mingled with the blood 
Of wounded hearts, swift to destroy 
All hopes, and blighting with malignity of woe. 
That thou art gone, we say of thee, “’Tis better so,” 


As we would say of one we loved who sinned and died, 


Leaving a sullied memory we fain would hide. 
So great thine heritage of grief and _ pain, 


© yesterday, come not to us again! 
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HOW HAVE WE USED THE LEGACY? 


THIRTEEN years ago the American 
people paused in the task of working 
out their destiny, to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the first hundred years of in- 
dependence. During that period the 
struggle for existence had been so sharp 
that we had been entirely absorbed by 
the affairs of the moment. We had had 
forced upon us a lively sense of national 
prosperity, but this idea was now broad- 
ened by a consciousness of national pro- 
The pause furnished an oppor- 
tunity for introspection, for a comparison 
of what we were with what we had grown 
from. It was to be expected that we 
should feel a sense of elation, and should 
sive ourselves up wholly to the enjoy- 
ment of the moment. A whole year 
of celebration seemed inadequate toa 
proper expression of our feelings, and 
we indulged ina climax of celebration 
by inviting all the nations of the earth 
to assemble at Philadelphia, and admire 
the achievements of one hundred years. 

Since that time we have had thirteen 
years of centennial celebrations, until 
we look back upon the list with some- 
thing approaching weariness. 
ect that each of these events commem- 
orates a crisis in the life of the nation, 
and that to our ancestors, the thirteen 
vears extending from the declaration of 
independence to the establishment. of 
the government were a period of unre- 
heved- anxiety and struggle. 

We find it no easy matter at the pres- 
cnt day to appreciate the difficulties and 
_discouragements of that period. It was 
hot so much in the events whose. anni- 
versaries we celebrate, as in the long, 
gloomy intervals that separated them, 
that the hardships were to be found. 
We see the milestones that mark the 
course of national progress; they saw 
only the apparently endless road that 
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lay between. Long years of waiting for 
an event that might never come; innu- 
merable difficulties that might dismay 
the stoutest heart ; reverses following 
reverses until all that they were strug- 
gling for seemed lost. 

To the difficulties from without were 
added the internal jealousies and fric- 
tions. We look upon the map at the 
little fringe of sea-coast that then marked 
theterritorial extent ofthe United States, 
and think that the troubles of govern- 
ment must have been insignificant. But 
we forget that facility of communication 
and interchange of thought are the most 
potent instruments for effective govern- 
ment. And judged by this standard the 
United States of 1789 was larger than 
the United States of today. With the 
primitive methods of traveling then in 
use, Boston was as far from New York 
as San Francisco now 1s; Georgia and 
New Hampshire were separated by an 
interval as great as that which now di- 
vides China and the United States. The 
communication of thought was even 
more imperfect. Railroads and the tel- 
egraph now collect the news of the world, 
and place it upon our breakfast tables 
every morning. In those early days of 
the Republic, Congress was almost the 
only instrument for the interchange of 
thought among the States. The press 
was useless. There was no provision for 
sending newspapers through the mails, 
and their readers were therefore confined 
to the locality in which the papers were 
published. Local news was omitted as 
being already familiar to the readers ; 
the news of other localities was not ob- 
tainable. An occasional private letter 
found its way into print, giving impor- 
tant but fragmentary glimpses of the 
thought of other communities ; and re- 
ports of the principal acts of Congress 
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were given, though so long after the 
event as hardly to be worthy of the title 
of news. 

Such isolation, we should suppose, 
would have been an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the conduct of a central govern- 
ment,and it was indeed the cause of the 
ereatest difficulties that were encoun- 
tered. Yet it was, at the same time, a 
most potent factor in bringing about the 
final consolidation of the States. Iden- 
tity of interests rendered necessary a 
certain unity of action, while the local 
character of State thought made their 
separate action diverse and conflicting. 
A central government became a neces- 
sity, and from the conflict emerged the 
Constitution. 

With political action came, by natur- 
al forces, the formation of political par- 
ties. Differences of opinion separated 
the people, first into supporters and op- 
ponents of the Constitution, later into 
strict and loose constructionists.. And 
it is curious to observe that the mass of 
the party that supported the Constitu- 
tion by favoring a strict construction of 
its principles, was drawn from its  for- 
mer Opponents. Such a reversal of the 
attitude of political parties seems, at 
first view, inconsistent, yet when- we 
look at their guiding principles it is not 
so. The Federalists favored a_ strong 
central government, and advecated the 
adoption of the Constitution as a step 
in that direction. Having gained this 
step, they were inclined to go beyond 
that instrument in exercising the nation- 
al power. Their opponents feared that 
the States would be swallowed up. by 
the central government, and found in 
the Constitution their most effective in- 
strument for resisting aggressions in 
that direction. Back of this there was 
a deeper separation between the two 
parties, grounded in the convictions of 
the leaders, the prejudices of the rank 
and file. One party was influenced 
most strongiy by tradition and a beliet 
in the superiority of the British consti- 
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tution; the- other was guided by the 
opinions of the new school of French 
political writers, and by opposition to all 
that was English. 

With such divergent views it would 
have been impossible to achieve any 
unity of action, had it not been for the 
fund of political knowledge that all had 
gained in the hard school of experience. 
The States had formed so many schools 
for experimental politics, where the peo- 
ple were educated in the principles of 
self-government, while the leaders had 
the theories of books corrected and jus- 
tified. Weare accustomed to look up- 
on the framers of the Constitution as 
demigods, filled with supernatural wis- 
dom. It is amore inspiring thought, as 
well as more consistent with truth, to 
consider them as men, whose divine in- 
spiration was a devotion to truth, whose 
political knowledge was born of thought 
and experience. 

This formative period is the heroic 
period of our history. There is nothing 
in our later history so to satisfy the pa- 
triotic sense ; there is no period that we 
can more profitably turn to and dwell 
upon. From the gloomy background of 
their surroundings, these stand 
forth as examples of the possibilities of 
individual humanity, guided by a divine 
purpose, inspired by an enthusiasm for 
truth, with heroic self-forgetfulness bat- 
tling for the emancipation of mankind. 
There is no nation, nor has there ever 
been one, that can point to a period of 
equal duration in its history, so brilliant 
In its leaders, so grand in its results. 
They emancipated the spirit of liberty 
and self-government ; they left to us as 
a legacy the duty of vindicating these 
principles. ‘The preservation of. lib- 
erty, and the destiny of the republican 
form of government, are justly consid- 
ered as deeply, perhapsas finally, staked 
on the experiment intrusted to the 
American, people,”’ said Washington, In 
his inaugural address, and the responses 
of both houses of Congress proved how 
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deeply they felt the truth of this, how 
fully they realized the awful responsibil- 
ity of their position. 

And how have we fulfilled our trust ? 
How have we used the legacy transmit- 
ted-to us fram the. battlefields of the 
Revolution? Have we justified to the 
world the conviction for which the found- 
ers of the Republic struggled and died, 
that human progress and moral elevation 
are best secured where the government 
is inthe hands of the people? It is not 
enough in answer to this question to 
point to our material prosperity, to our 
marvelous geographical expansion, to 
eur commercial achievements. These 
things, indeed, form a part of the des- 
tiny that we must work out, but it is a 
small and comparatively unimportant 
part. It is the moral, rather than the 
material, progress that marks the ad- 
vance of mankind. And it is in the 
political thought and action of a com- 
munity that its moral character is re- 
flected. In the other social relations, 
the people act with more individuality, 
the action is the reflection of the indi- 
vidual; political action is the action of 
the masses, and reflects the predominant 
thought of the community. If we would 
measure, then, our moral advance asa 
nation, we must compare the tone of 
political life of today with that of the 
period we have just been considering. 

It coes without saying that the politi- 
cal leaders of today are inferior to those 
ofa century ago. We have men in pub- 
lic life now, animated by motives as high 
as those of the founders of the govern- 
ment, but we have not men of equal 
ability in statecraft. In ability, the law- 
vers In public life form the best class of 
our modern politicians ; and lawyers we 
have in. abundance, with a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of legal principles, and 
a trucr conception of the framework and 
sphere of our government than was pos- 
sible in the formative period. But the 
tendency of legal training is to make 
one look backward rather than forward. 
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The lawyer is naturally a conservative, 
with whom precedent too often takes 
the place of principle, and technicality 
defeats the spirit of legislation. He 
furnishes the element of stability rather 
than of progress; he is a restraining 
and corrective influence rather than an 
initiator. Were the world at a stand- 
still, he would be an ideal legislator. 
But the world still moves ; life 1s contin- 
ually becoming more complex, and new 
relations are continually arising. Wise 
legislation requires a knowledge of the 
principles of political philosophy, a just 
appreciation of social forces in all their 
combinations. The true statesman, 
who adds to legal knowledge an acquain- 
tance with what the Germans call the 
science of administration, is not tound 
in our public life today. 

The reason for this is not hard to dis- 
cover. Men of ability we have in abun- 
dance, but a crisis is required to draw 
them into public life. The wonderful 
commercial development of the country, 
and the magnitude of commercial oper- 
ations, have created a demand in. that 
direction for men of the highest execu- 
tive ability and originality of thought, 
and thus the best minds have been 
turned to mercantile rather than politi- 
cal activity. 

The same material prosperity has made 
the results of foolish legislation scarcely 
felt, and has thus obscured the tact 
of our poverty in political leaders. A 
country less prosperous would have been 
ruined by our silver legislation, which we 
look upon with complacency. We can 
afford to fill our public offices with men 
who would be useless in any other walk 
in life, and in many cases we indulge in 
this expensive luxury. 3 

Not less effective in this direction is 
the popular idea of democracy, which 
condemns the thinker as a theorist, and 
makes systematic -knowledge a disqual- 
ification for political leadership. We are 
intensely American, and would establish 
a school of American thought, rejecting 
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the experience and the thought of other 
countries. We are too completely im- 
pressed with the fact that America is 
without precedent, and we think that our 
conditions are so peculiar as to make us 
a separate order of human beings. Our 
idea of representative government ren- 
ders it a representation of the average 
rather than the more able citizen. Such 
an attitude of mind would have banished 
Washington and Madison, Hamilton and 
Jefferson, trom. public life, and would 
have left the framing of our organic law 
to representatives of the mediocrity 
rather than the ability of the country. 
The idea of democracy bequeathed to us 
has degenerated into a fear of those that 
know more than the average citizen, and 
the principle of equal rights has become 
a principle of intellectual equality. And 
this equality, which might be a worthy 
aim were it an effort to lift the more 
ignorant, becomes a_ positive danger 
from its desire to level down to the grade 
of intellectual mediocrity. 

Turning from the leaders to the mass 
of the political party we find a somewhat 
similar degeneration. We have seen that 
the first political division reflected two 
schools of political thought. The next 
separation into two parties was when a 
portion of the Democratic party split off, 
because the bulk of that party refused 
to adopt the principle of commercial 
slavery that had been dignified by the 
inappropriate name of the ‘ American 
System.”” Later, members of both par- 
ties, rallying around the. principle of 
opposition to human slavery, united to 
form the Republican party. In each case 
the cohesive force was devotion to a com- 
mon principle. It was the principle that 
the party. represented rather than the 
party itself, that determined the affilia- 
tion of each citizen. Today we see mat- 
ters reversed. Party organization has 
been carried to a point where the prin- 
ciple is obscured and lost. Allegiance 
to party has become synonymous with 
patriotism, and a man who deserts his 


party is a traitor as despicable as the 
man who abandons his country in her 
hour of need. Principle as a guide for 
political action is sneered at, and the 
band of Independents who five years ago 
voted with their political opponents, be- 
cause the candidate of their own party 
represented all that was dangerous and 
corrupt in political life, have ever since 
been favored with the contempt and rid- 
icule of both parties. At. the last elec- 
tion we saw such anomalies as free-trade 
Republicans and protection Democrats: 
men whose sense of political action was 
so obtuse that while condemning the 
enunciated principles of their own party, 
they yet refused to vote according to 
their reason. | 

This blind allegiance to party is the 
cause of a large part of the evils in our 
public lite. The corrupt and self-seeking 
count upon it to sustain them in power, 
when they have once gained control 
of the party organization. Bo-sism and 
its attendant evils be directly 
traced to it, and nothing short of an 
emergency that threatens destruction 
to our institutions can shake it. Political 
principle is the only safe guide. for 
political action, and the spirit of partt- 
sanship is the deadliest menace to the 
permanence of our government. 

Of thetreatmentof thecrowning jewel 
of our legacy, the spirit of liberty, we 
can render a more satisfactory account. 
The most conspicuous event of our cen- 
tury of existence was the extension of 
human liberty in our midst. The civil 
war was a cruel ordeal to the nation, and 
it is yet too near for us justly to deter- 
mine all its results. The narrative his- 
tory of that period is now being written 
with unusual fullness; the critical his- 
tory must be the work of another gener- 
ation, when the personal equation has 
been eliminated. But among the results 
of the war, two are of such prominence 
that they may be safely indicated. The 
first great result was to complete and 
round out that human liberty, to estab- 
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lish which the Revolution had been 
fought, and the Constitution had been 
adopted. It was a necessary and natural 
consequence of the first step. 

The second result of the war was the 
completion of national unity. It made 
that truly a nation which had betore ex- 
isted in two impertectly separated parts. 
From the period of the earliest coloniza- 
tion, the North and the South had been 
divided, not merely by conflicting inter- 
ests, but by difference in the mode ot 
thought. The civilization of the South 
was distinet from the civilization ot the 
North, and it remained so until atter the 
war. One of the results of that conflict, 
however, has been to make us truly one 
people, and both sections are growing 
closer and closer together, despite the 
effort to keep the last flickering embers 
of civil strife alive by the fostering 
breath of a few pohticians, who in the 
name of patriotism would endanger, if 
they could, the prosperity and progress 
of the country for the sake of partisan 
advantage and personal profit. 

but the danger of democracy ts in its 
excesses. It does not clearly distinguish 
the extent and limitations of the princi- 
ples that it advocates. And thus the 
idea of liberty is often confused. with 
the idea of license. -In nothing is this 
seen so clearly as in the present condi- 
tion of the press. .The necessity for a 
ree press was so clearly perceived, that 
it was guaranteed in the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. But liberty 
may be used for evil purposes as well as 
tor good, though in our anxiety tor the 
prerogatives of the press we have been 
inclined to lose sight of this: The press 
of a century ago was useless for the 
transmission of news, because it did not 
consider news of sufficient importance. 
The press of today is useless from the 
same point of view, because it considers 
news of too much importance. So in- 
tensely does it feei this that it does not 
Jesitate to manufacture news, until the 
average reader does not know what to 
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believe and what not to believe, and he 
solves the problem by accepting noth- 
ing. 

_ Nor is this the chief abuse against the 
cause of Itberty that can be charged to 
the press. A morbid desire for sensa- 
tion has drawn it from the legitimate 
field of newspaper comment, until it in- 
vades the sanctity of private life. “ The 
public would like to know” is a skeleton 
key.to unlock the doors of the most pri- 
vate chambers of domestic life. In his 
search for sensation the reporter delves 
in the social waste heaps and cesspools, 
and the more repulsive his find the more 
elee he exhibits as he exposes it to pub- 
lic gaze. 

If the spirit of liberty requires that 
the press should thus become a social 
scavenger, the spirit of tair play should 
suggest some limitation to its action. 
Where private misfortunes are thus 
dished up as a choice repast for the 
ehouls of society, we should consider 
that itis the innocent person and not 
the guilty one who undergoes this pro- 
cess of mental vivisection. What ex- 
cuse can there be for inflicting such an- 
guish of mind upon one already suffer- 
ing perhaps to the extremity of human 
endurance ?. With what feelings of ab- 
horrence should we think of the modern 
Inquisitor whose motives are mercenary 
and not religious? In our support of 
the press we are equally guilty with 
those who commit these iniquities. 

Yet all these abuses, whether against 
the spirit of self-government, of democ- 
racy, or of liberty, are the results of an 
excessive devotion to our trust, rather 
than an abandonment of it. Fear of 
impairing our legacy leads us to condone 
offenses which, while committed -in its 
name, are really violations of its spirit. 
We have unswerving devotion to our 
trust, but only an indistinct appreciation 
of its principles. Inherited ideas are 
alwaysimpertect ideas. Itisonly through 
the medium of experience that we can 
see their outlines with distinctness. 
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In these thoughts, inspired by the 
completion of the first century of our 
government, our defects have been 
dwelt upon perhaps too exclusively. 
But the advantage of an anniversary is 
in treating it as a breathing spot, where 
we may pause and prepare ourselves for 
our further course. And as for the 
onward journey we can have no better 
preparation than a true appreciation of 
our shortcomings. If the signs of the 
times can be read with any certainty, 
our government will demand more care- 
ful treatment during the second century 
than it has received in the first. Epochs 
in the life of a nation cannot be arbi- 
trarily divided by fixed dates, but the 
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present time is undoubtedly a period of 
transition. The period of rapid develop- 
ment and unbounded prosperity is pass- 
ing away, the reckless extravagance of 
our public life must cease. The careless, 
haphazard method of administering our 
public affairs must give place to sound 
doctrines and well considered methods, 
Much that is to be condemned in our 
public life is temporary ; the poison of 
civil strife has not yet been eradicated 
from our blood. But already we see 
indications of a better tone, and if this 
movement is fostered we may be certain 
that the achievements of our second cen- 
tury will far outstrip those of the period 
we have just completed. 
Vassautlt. 


SOME STUDIES OF. CONCILIATION: IN FHE LABOR PROBLEM. 


Ir is always a little unfair to class to- 
eether in a “group” writers who have 
not distinctly classed themselves by ad- 
hesion to one or another school of 
thought, especially when the very note of 
the writers is toinsist that they are not 
committed to any dogma, are merely in- 
vestigators, open-minded to truth from 
anyschool. Infact, however, thoserecent 
American writers on labor questions of 
whom. we are about to speak, bear too 
close a likeness not to be thought of and 
spoken of together. Iexxcept Professor 
Ely, who by virtue of his position stands 
in some sort as the official representa- 
tive of the type, they are not political 
economists. Indeed, coolness 
exists between them and trained econ- 
omists. On the other hand, they are 
not agitators, nor re-organizers of soci- 
ety ; nor are they men of affairs, draw- 

ing conclusions from actual experi- 
ences In wage-earning or wage-paying. 
Although they approach the subject 


amateur observation. Professor Ely, 
a teacher of political economy, and some 
fellows and followers of his, a few jour- 
nalists, a good many ministers, — Lyman 
Abbott, Heber Newton, Washington 
Gladden, are the most familiar names, — 
and some philanthropists and managers 
of charities, who take an interest in the 
theoretic side, the relations and _ signif- 
cance of their work, — such are the men 
who constitute the group. They are not 
exactly “professorial socialists,” for that 
title belongs to a German group more 
radical in its views than these professors 
and clergymen; they are not exactly 
“Christian socialists,” in the ‘sense ot 
being strictly of the school of Maurice 
and Kingsley, though we believe they 
accept the title, and their general atti 
tude is the same. They are, we think, 
invariably believers in co-operation, and 
might perhaps believe in it as the solu- 
tion of the whole question, but for the 
discouragements that experiment has 


rather as a matter of everyday obser- brought upon the enthusiasm of the carly 


vation than of scientific knowledge, it is 


co-operators. Their attitude towards so 
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cialism, is, ‘‘ There may be a good deal in 
it after all’’; and they are not afraid of 
labor legislation that has a socialistic 
tinge. But their distinctive noteis of con- 
ciliation, of concession here, and amelio- 
ration there, and always effort to avoid 
embitterment. All those who come be- 
fore our notice at present approach the 
question in areligious spirit, and look to 
Christianity for its answer. 

Doctor Ely has made himself, in 
the eyes of other economists, almost the 
advocate and ally of organized labor. 
So anxious is he to discuss all differences 
in aspirit of cordiality toward the work- 
ing man, to see everything from his 
point of view, that he deprecates the 
arrest of Most for incendiary language, 
or of the Theiss boycotters in New York; 
not that he does not condemn the ac- 
tions thus punished, but that he depre- 
cates the exasperation produced in the 
minds of the working men by such 
measures. No one can quarrel with the 
ceneral ground Doctor Ely has taken, 
viz, that he who would fairly judge the 
discontent of wage-workers must study it 
from thetry side ; must read their mant- 
festoes, attend their meetings, know 
their and feelings. But it takes a 
steady head to do all this, and not lose 
‘ulicial balance somewhat. In especial, 
such an investigator desires to have and 
keep the confidence of the working men, 
an| there are many instances where this 
desire must soften judgment. 

Hoctor Ely is a man of the last halt 
dozen years, and in this time has printed 
aereat dealin periodicals, and two some- 
what extended books, Recent krench and 
German Sectalism,) and The Laber 
ovement tn America? His first impor- 
tant publication was an article in the 
OVERLAND MontTHLy, New 
Political Economy.’ This was repub- 
lished in the “Johns Hopkins University 

Kecent French and German Socialism. 
New York: Harper ’& Bros, 1887. 

~The Labor Movement in America. . By Richard T. 
, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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Series”’ of economic pamphlets. In 
this early pamphlet, Professor Ely de- 
fined himself as a “historic”’ or induc- 
tive economist, — or in common lan- 
guage, one who depended on collection 
of facts rather than reasoning from prin- 
ciples, to fix the doctrines of political 
economy. This was in part the influence 
of the methods and spirit of natural sci 
ence; but still more an antagonism to- 
ward the harsh elements in the /azssez 
faire economy, and therefore a desire 
to re-examine the whole basis of fact on 
which the science rests. 

It is not in order here to enter into 
any discussion of the merits of the two 
schools in general. When the new 
school of economy urges close investiga- 
tion and suspension of. judgment till data 
from all sides are in hand, points out how 
little of this sort of research was done by 
the orthodox school, and sets it down as 
theoretic, it-appeals to minds influenced 
by modern scientific research: yet it is 
to be remembered that “theoretic” isa 
reproach easily retorted to with “ empir- 
ic’; and that the /azssez faire generaliza- 
tionis more in accord with those of evolu- 
tion. Again, when the new economy 
urges that in considering merely the 
“economic man,’ —the man influenced 
by desire of gain, and occupied with ex- 
changes of services,—the orthodox econ- 
omy ignores a large range of sentiments 
and motives that are real factors in the 
business dealings of the world, there 
is room for discussion whether the 
variance is or is not merely one of defin- 
ition; merely a question how much of 
the whole range of social science may 
properly be discussed under the head of 
political economy. ‘To put aside these 
general questions of Doctor Ely’s 
school, and speak only of his individual 
doctrines, his own particular line of in- 
vestigation led him to the labor topic, 
and socialism as related to this. 

Trench and German Soctalism is in 
the main acolorless review of the facts, 
giving only here and there any expres- 
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sion of the author’s own economic views. 
He runs rapidly over the conditions pre- 
ceding and immediately succeeding the 
French revolution ; the “ capturing” of 
the revolution by the dourgeotsic, and 
the disappointment of the laboring class 
and their friends. ‘A reaction against 
liberalism set in. This was of two kinds. 
A romantic party and a con- 
Servative party. ... advocated a re- 
turn to the social organization of the 
Middle Ages. They dreamed of a golden 
age in the past, in which humble sim- 
plicity and trustful dependence on the 
part of the laborer were met by generous 
benevolence and protecting care on the 
part of the master. The commu- 
nistic and socialistic parties, on the other 
hand, urged the necessity of an advance 
to a totally new form of society. 

The accusations which they bringagainst 
our present conditions of society are so 
similar, that one often does not know 
whether one is reading the production of 
a social democrat or of an ultra conserva- 
tive.” 
Before considering the crop of social 
theories that thus flourished, he urges 
that since the upper classes have nothing 
to gain but much that they might 
lose by re-organization of society, they 
are suspected of bias when they oppose 
communism socialism, and 
not likely, therefore, to have much 
success in converting ”’ the adherents of 
these, “unless they manifest in word 
and deed their sincere concern for the 
welfare of their poorer brethren”’; and 
that he, therefore, will approach social- 
istic systems with consideration and 
sympathy. ‘We must rid ourselves of 
the notion that we can persuade people 
by misrepresenting them and calling 
them hard names.” Here he plainly, if 
unconsciously, expresses his motive as 
rather to persuade laborers than to in- 
form other classes about the laborer ; 
and in truth, while nominally address- 
ing students, he appears always to have 
in view the laborers as an audience. 
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He corrects the popular idea of all 
socialists as ignorant and idle dema- 
rogues, (pointing out the social standing 
and learning of such menas Rodbertus, 
Marx, and Lassalle,) and the confusion 
of communists with the mobs of the 
Parisian communes; reasons. that the 
very general connection between their 
doctrines and hostility to religion and 
marriage, is not essential; and says that 
itis only by cultivating amity with the 
laboring class that we can hope. to 
“meet and overcome the social dangers” 
threatened by the increase in our pop- 
ulation and the growing recklessness 


-of our lower class. 


After this introduction he proceeds to 
a quite colorless account, in successive 
chapters, of the history and doctrines of 
Baboeuf, Cabet, Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
Louis Blanc, Proudhon, and the later 
French socialists, Rodbertus, Marx, 
Lassalle, the “International,” Social 
Democracy, Socialism of the Chair, and 
Christian Socialism, For all these chap- 
ters he has evidently read carefully, anc 
has gathered intothem much important 
knowledge ; yet we cannot feel the ob- 
ject of giving the reader a clear concep- 
tion of the successive schemes. well ac- 
complished. The writing is staid, con- 
scientious, and heavy ; for all the care in 
arranging and classifying, nothing 1s 
illuminated to the mind or memory. 

A curious collection of dreams and 
ideals it is, as long as we are with the 
French ; taking on a very clear and hard 
political reality when we reach Germany. 
Louis Blanc he calls the first state socia’- 
ist,and “the connecting link between 
the older socialism, which was in many 
respects superstitious, absurd, and fanat- 
ical, and the newer, which is skeptical, 
hard, and practical.’”’ Of the Internation- 
al he says,‘ It is possible it foreshadows 
a tragedy of world-wide import, which 
shall make all the cruelty and terror of 
the French Revolution sink into utter in- 
significance. It is possible it portends 
the destruction of old, antiquated institu- 
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tions, and the birth of a new civilization 
in a night of darkness and horror. 
Theseareall possibilities, but let us trust 
thatthey are not probabilities. . . It 
may be that an international union be- 
tween the laborers of all lands will finally 
force upon men the recognition of .the 
folly and crime of war, and will bring to 
pass that peace and good will among 
men prophesied long ago.” 

Ina chapter on ‘Social Democracy 
since Lassalle,”’ he quotes the five con- 
ditions that Roscher has described as 
producing communistic and socialistic 
movements :— ‘A well defined confron- 
tation of rich and poor” by the disap- 
pearance of a middle class, through 
which they might shade together; “a 


hich degree of the division of labor,’ 


which obscures to the ignorant the con- 
neetion between work and its results ; 
violent party conflicts in which. “both 
parties have generally prostituted them- 
seives for the sake of the favor of the 
masses, thus stirring them to “ preten- 
tlous claims which it.is afterward very 
ditficult to silence”; the effect of a dem- 
ocratic political constitution the 
minds of the poor, teaching equality ; 
and “a general decay of religion and 
morality.” On the third condition Pro- 
tussor Ikly conmmments. very wisely: “It 
is In this prostitution of parties that our 
ereatest danger in the United States 
[t is already sought to influence 
larve- classes by promises of office. 
The number of offices will necessarily 
“row. greater. Instead of one 
hundred thousand federal office holders 
We Will yet have two hundred thousand. 
What, then, we. have-to fear ts 
that, as in ancient Rome, politicians 
Will strive to influence the great masses 
by promises. of. favors. It be- 
hooves us to stop in the downward path 
betore it is too late. This can be done 
omy by putting our civil service ; 
sound moral basis.” The final 
napter on Christian Socialism he con- 
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cludes by expressing joy that “men of 
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all shades of opinion are turning to 
Christianity for help in the solution of 
social problems.” 

Turning to the other book, 7e La- 
bor Movement tn America, we find more 
expression of individual convictions. It 
is, however, for the most part, a plain 
recital of facts. He reviews * Early 
American Communism,'’—that of the 
Shakers, Harmonists, Icarians, Oneida 
Perfectionists, Brook Farm and other 
Fourieristic phalanxes; then, ‘“ The 
Growth and Present Condition of Labor 
Organizations in America,’’— sporadic 
societies and associations in the first 
quarter of thecentury, conventions, polit- 
ical movements, trades unions, anda labor 
press from 1825 down. Typical platforms 
of agitation are given,— sometimes just 
demands, sometimes extravagant origno- 
rant. Fhe first quoted (about. 1830) de- 
mands a general bankrupt law, a labor- 
ers’ lien law, abolition of chattel slavery, 
and equal rights of women with men; 
but also abolition of the United States 
bank, and of all laws for the collection 
of debt. The platform of the National 
Labor Union in 1868 declares for co-op- 
eration as the tdeal labor system, for ten- 
ement house reform, for mechanics’ in- 
stitutes, lyceums, and reading rooms, for 
reservation of the public lands for actual 
settlers, and for equal pay to women and 
men; but also for greenbacks. The 
Knights of Labor ‘demand at the hands 
of the State” bureaus of labor statistics, 
holding of public lands for actual set- 
tlers, “ abrogation of all laws that do not 
bear equally upon capital and labor, and 
the removal of unjust technicalities, de- 
lays, and discriminations in the admin- 
istration of justice,” post-office savings 
banks, and other good things; but also 
abolition of all ordinary banks, and 


ereenback legal tender under certain cir- 
cumstances, government ownership of 
railroad, telegraph, and telephone lines, 
and other bad or questionable things. 
After the civil war, the great increase 
of wealth and of poverty, the rapid de- 
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velopment, class legislation, and politi- 
cal corruptions of the period, led to an 
increase of labor restlessness. The 
great unions of the present grew up; 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers in 1863 and 1864; the Amalgamat- 
ed Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ers, the strongest trades union in the 
country, in 1876. Some thirty-five na- 
tional organizations are named, (a few 
of these, “international,” z. ¢., including 
Canada); besides these are numbers of 
local unions in every city. The eight- 
hour law has perhaps been the most con- 
stant subject of agitation by these un- 
ions. The Grangers are also noticed 
here, and the Knights of Labor receive 
much attentiorf. This order was found- 
ed in 1869, and at the time Professor 
ly wrote, in 1886, was at the height of its 
prosperity, numbering several hundred 
thousand. He estimates that in all per- 
haps one fourth of our industrial wage- 
workers belong to some organization, 
and in certain trades nearly all. There 
are perhaps five hundred labor papers in 
the United States, nine or ten of them 
dailies. Iven as he wrote, however, a 
reaction was setting in, which has con- 
tinued till now. The Knights of Labor 
have since then practically gone to 
pieces; their last annual report shows 
that they have lost in a year 300,000 
members, and that their finances are 
bankrupt, while they are rent with in- 
ternal dissensions. 

Co-operation in America and modern 
socialism in America constitute the rest 
ot the review of data. The several tem- 
porarily successful movements for dis- 
tributive co-operation, chiefly the New 
England Workingmen’s Protective Un- 
ion, the Sovereigns of Industry, and 
the Grange, are briefly described, and 
Dr. Ely thinks that as “arash guess,” 


one might say that twenty million dol- 


lars of business is. still done in. dis- 
tributive co-operation in this country. 
He considers it of no great sociological 
importance, however, — saving some 


money to the poor when successful, but 
bringing about no real reform in the 
status of labor, and chiefly valuable as | 
an education for productive co-opera- 
tion. Except in the cod and mackerel 
fisheries, nothing of importance in this 
line was done until, soon after the war, 
the Iron Moulders’ Union established 
several co-operative foundries. Most of 
them failed, but the Union continues to 
try the experiment. Dr. Ely says in 
summary, that while distributive co-op- 
eration has been immensely successful 
in England, productive co-operation in 
France, and co-operative banking in 
Germany, the only very successful form 
in this country has been that of build- 
ing associations. 

The chapters on socialism have been 
already reviewed in the OVERLAND, as. 
“Recent American Socialism.”’ 

In several chapters Doctor Ely com- 
ments upon the facts he has collected, 
—upon the economic and educational 
value of labor organizations, and upon 
“The Remedies” for labor troubles. 
His main theses are that co-operation, 
with all its difficulties, is the ideal for 
industrial organization, and that the 
present condition of the revolutionary 
propaganda is so threatening as to make 
it the part of wisdom to use all possible 
conciliation toward the classes in danger 
of being affected by it. He comments 
temperately and sensibly on the failure 
of co-operation in this country and the 
causes :—“ The multiplicity of openings 
forthe gifted and fortunate”; the poor 
financiering and poor bookkeeping of 
the masses; “‘venality and corruption 
among the masses’”’; and in distributive 
co-operation the indifference of Amer!- 
cans to small economies, and the narrow 
margin of profit made by the retailer, 
and therefore to be saved by eliminat- 
ing him. 

In his opinion of the legal suppression 
of boycotts in New York, he would have 
less support : “I simply say that I think 
that he |the judge] committed an error 
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of judgment. What istheresult? He 
has united as never before in America 
the laborers in one solid mass, and he 
has given the entire labor movement a 
most unfortunate impulse toward radi- 
calism. The conservative ele- 
ments ainong the labore?s and 
their friends, like Washington Gladden, 
Heber Newton, Howard Crosby, Lyman 
Abbott, were earnestly admon- 
ishing the laborers to pursue a legal and 
even a conciliatory course. Now 
the conservatives find the work of years 
overthrown. Never have I seen 
such indignation among the masses.”’ 
It is such passages as these that cause 
the exasperation felt by many older econ- 
-omists in reading Doctor Ely’s books. 
Yet one may grant at once part of what 
he has in mind here,—that “the gen- 
eral laws are enforced more severely 
against the poor.”’ 

‘The two words ‘ameliorative meas- 
ures, he says finally, indicate the cor- 
rect method of dealing with social prob- 
lems.’ Courteous consideration of the 
demands of the laborers for protective 
laws,—eight hour laws, compulsory edu- 
cation, incorporation of unions, abolition 
ot child-labor, of prison contract labor, 
ot the truck’ system, of the conspir- 
acy laws, of state contracts, apprentice 
laws, laborers’ lien laws, bureaus of labor 
statistics, prohibition of foreign contract 
labor, employers’ liability laws, and so 
on, (these are the chief demands of the 
Federated Trades); prompt granting of 
all these demands that are just ; reform 
of laws that help dishonest wealth, and 
punishment of rich criminals ; a habit of 
courteous and considerate discussion 
between the classes concerned, each 
with knowledge of the other’s position ; 
“a conciliatory attitude” on the part of 
both ; the preaching of Christian ethics ; 
less luxury; better education in social 
science in schools, colleges, and espe- 
cially theological seminaries ; reform of 
police systems ; compulsory schooling, 
manual training, charitable child-saving ; 
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—these are the special ‘“ameliorative 
measures’ he urges. And in conclud- 
ing: “It is with satisfaction one turns 
from the study of social problems to the 
teachings of Christ, [not, however, he 
intimates, as taught and practised in the 
churches,] which seem froma purely sci- 
entific standpoint to contain just what 
is needed.” 
_ We have stated somewhat fully Dr. 
Ely’s attitude about the labor question 
as fairly typical of that of others whom 
we have grouped with him. Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden published two or three 
years since a series of chapters, — per- 
haps originally sermons, — with the title 
Applied Christianity,’ in which he treats 
of labor and capital and socialism, and 
the relation of Christianity to these mat- 
ters. Some months later Rev. R. Heber 
Newton published a similar series, called 
Social Studies.” Rev. Lyman Abbott 
made his weekly journal, the CArzstian 
(nton, almost the mouthpiece of the 
advocates of conciliation through the 
Christian Church. These clergymen are 
of the Congregational and Episcopalian 
¢thurches, and: even more prominent as 
leaders of the liberal movement in thc- 
ology within their respective denomina- 
tions than as participants In sociological 
discussion. It is therefore rather inter- 
esting to note that the man_ probably 
most distinctively the advocate of sim- 
ilar labor views on this coast, Mr. C. A. 
Murdock, is a Unitarian. An essay pub- 
lished by him some time since in a series 
of little Unitarian pamphlets, “ Lazssez 
Fatre” and Labor® gives in a compact 
form opinions and reasoning much the 
same as in the larger books. 

Mr. Gladden quotes Henry George's 
statement of the increase of “squalor 

1 Applied Christianity. Moral Aspects of Social Ques- 
Boston: Houghton, 


tions. By Washington Gladden. 
Mifflin & Co. 1886. 

2Social Studies. Kv R. Heber Newton. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1887: For sale in San Fran- 


cisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
Laissez Faire’ and Labor. By Charles A. Mur- 


dock. San Francisco: CC. A. Murdock & Co. 
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and misery, and the vices and crimes 
that spring from them,” coincidentally 
with the growth of wealth and industrial 
success, endorses it, and says, ‘ Plainly 


there is something out of joint in our 


machinery of distribution, or this state 
of things could not be. What has 
the Christian moralist to say of this 
state of things? He is bound to say that 
it is a bad state of things, and must 
somehow be reformed.” ‘ The average 
wages of 1870 indicated,” says Mr. New- 
ton, “‘. a mass of miserably paid 
labor —that 1s, of impoverished and de- 
graded labor. The average wages of 1880 
indicated that this mass of semi-pauper- 
ized labor was rapidly increasing. 
-Tregarva in ‘ Yeast’ summed his conclu- 
sions upon the imbruted state of the 
peasantry in an English village into one 
sentence —‘Somebody deserves to be 
whopped forall this.” Who ought to be 
whopped here?” Says Mr. Murdock, ‘In 
our country the number of very rich men 
is certainly increasing, while there isa 
constant tendency to lower wages and 
ereater poverty among the masses.” 


The two clergymen are especially 
readable; perhaps from pulpit habit, 
they group the points of their discourse 
clearly and impressively. Mr, Gladden 
divides his inquiry into the two: What 
ought Christians to ask the state to do? 
and, What ought they to teach that in- 
dividuals should do?) He thinks that in 
taking the property of the rich in taxes 
and spending it, chiefly for the poor, in 
streets, sewers, fire department, schools, 
dispensaries, almshouses, and so on, the 
state goes as far toward socialism as is 
safe; and whether it will ever be wise 
to take railroads and telegraphs, the 
Christian moralist cannot yet. judge. 
But “certain outrageous monopolies [as 
in coal] exist, that the state is bound to 
erush.” Stock and produce gambling 
also, “the state must exterminate.” 
‘All that intelligent Christians will ask 
the state to do is to provide 
for the general welfare, as it now does, 
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by taxation ; to protect all classes in the 
exercise of their rights; to strike down 
those foes that now clutch our industries 
by the throat, [z. ¢., trusts, combines, 
and gambling,| and then to leave the 
natural laws of trade and the motives of 
humanity and goodwill to effect a more 
equitable distribution.”” The second 
question he answers more at length. It 
is vot the Christian's duty to go around 
dividing his money, lest he pauperize 
his neighbor; ‘helpless invalids, old 
people, and little children who are des- 
titute ’ have, however, a clear claim on 
it, and “honest and worthy persons who 
are struggling to get on in the world”. 
may sometimes be judiciously given a 
start; worthy charities and benevolent 
agencies should also be supported,— 
such as tenement-house reforms, read- 
ing and social rooms, libraries. More 
important yet: “ The truth for every 
Christian employer to note is that under 
the wage-system pure and simple, there 
is_no prospect that the laboring class 
will ever get their fair proportion of the 
game of civilization” ; therefore, “the 
wage-system, when it rests on compceti- 
tion as its sole basis, is anti-social and 
anti-Christian. ‘Thou must love thy 
neighbor. as thyself.’ is the Christian 
law, and he must find some way of. in- 
corporating that law into the organiza- 
tion of labor” ; and this he can best do 
by profit-sharing. 

Mr.- Newton. says: “Ihave pet 
hobby to propose warranted to solve the 
whole problem. I do not believe 
there is any such specific yet out.” But 
he urges as proper action for govern- 
ment: Tariff reform ; a national bureau 
of labor; certain railroad legislation ; 
postal savings banks ; industrial educa- 
tion ; limitation of the right of bequest ; 
recovery of forfeited land grants ; and 
two or three minor points of the same 
sort. He also holds that “sooner or 
later our civilization must face the task 
of a radical re-organization of its system 
of land tenure,” and adopt one that shall 
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“turn private property in land into a 
personal occupation of a public proper- 
ty,” and that “our capitalistic system of 
industry.’ will also have to be re-organ- 
ized. But this is a matter for the future. 
As to individual duty : “ The inspiration 
to this transformation of society is the 
mission of religion. The reli- 
cion which is to lead the future is that 
which will give effect to the faith that 
ereat-hearted Thomas Hughes. lately 
professed. ‘We have all to learn, 
somehow or other, that the first duty of 
man in trade, as in other departments of 
human employment, is a following after 
the Golden Rule.’ 

Mr. Newton thus goes to the verge of 
complete socialism, while Mr. Gladden 
is really not outside the bounds of ac- 
cepted political economy. 

Mr. Murdock also says: “In the first 
‘place, we may well distrust all @ésolute 
remedies.” But ‘the doctrine that the 
state has no part in the promotion of 
industrial welfare is clearly an exploded 
one. Protection, regulation of railroads, 
“Chinese restriction,” sanitary laws, 
laws avainst child-labor, and the like, are 
properly its duty. “If grievances. can- 
not be redressed through the state, how 
can they ? ‘Love and goodness 
must indeed often be backed bya strong 
force, the force the. .staté.’’’. He 
speaks tentatively of the prospect of 
help from voluntary systems, —arbi- 
tration, co-operation, profit-sharing, but 
does not lay as much stress on them, 
and ‘leaves it to the experts to settle how 
lar- they. really: are practicable. . “No 
clever scheme can bring permanent re- 
ict, he says, and “ the change 
must be gradual, proceeding from the 
improved life of the individual. The 
seat of the difficulty is the heart of man. 

Industrial improvement must 
be a harmonious part of an advance that 
includes all human interests.” 

The two clergymen, besides these 
general views, have chapters social- 
ism, education, and philanthropies, in 
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which Mr. Gladden is quiet, temperate, 
and careful, preaching chiefly of the re- 
lation of churches to all these things ; 
while Mr. Newton is extreme and em- 
phatic, and more ambitious in his dis- 
cussions. There is nothing new to those 
who read on economic topics in Mr. 
Gladden’s sermons; but it is all clearly, 
popularly, and usefully put, and one ex- 
pects it to do good. Mr. Newton is far 
less judicial, yet in spite of his strong 
socialistic bent, is separated by a con- 
siderable interval from the “clerical 
agitator,” like McGlynn or Pentecost, 
because he regards all radical re-organi- 
zations as matters for the future, and 
ranks himself for present purposes with 
the conciliators only. 

An interesting little pamphlet by Jo- 
seph D. Weeks, Labor Differences and 
Their Settlement,’ may close our pres- 
ent list. This pamphlet was somewhat 
widely noticed and quoted at the time 
of its appearance, because the writer 
had had a good deal of actual experience 
in the matters of which he wrote. He 
calls it “A Plea for Arbitration and 
Conciliation,’ and this title defines the 
contents fairly. ‘So long as the pres- 
ent organization of industrial society 
continues,’ he begins, with some intima- 
tion that it is not always to continue, 
“differences between employ- 
ers and employed will of necessity arise.” 
The contests to which they may lead 
are “so fraught with disaster, so full of 
waste and misery, that it isa matter for 
“no small solicitude” to find some way 
of preventing or settling them. 

Mr. Weeks had charge of the subject 
of strikes and lockouts for the tenth cen- 
sus, in 1880, and found that nearly 72 per 
cent of labor conflicts were about wages, 
chiefly tor advances, though in a minor- 
ity of cases against reductions. Ques- 
tions of administration and methods of 
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work came next, with only 13 per cent, 
and trades-unionism caused less than 3 
per cent of the troubles. Mr. Weeks 
classes them all as arising from : Ist, Dif- 
ferences as tofuture contracts: 2d, Dis- 
avreements as to existing contracts ; 3d, 
Quarrels on some matter of sentiment. 
The first is the staple trouble : “What 
is a fair day's wage for a fair day's work 
is a most difficult and complex problem, 
and yet it is constantly recurring with 
ever-increasing frequency. What 
may be fair and equitable today may be 
unfair and unjust tomorrow.” The quar- 
rels over matters of sentiment are be- 
coming rarer, as employers learn to treat 
their employees with more suavity of 
manner, and take more pains to avoid 
trouble. 

He calls attention to the new condi- 
tions of political economy, the disposi- 
tion of governments to aid labor, and 
says: “*No more serious error can 
be committed than a refusal 
or tailure to recognize, with all it in- 
volves, the new relations of labor, and 
the drift of thought and action among 
working people. Such an error is fun- 
damental and vital, and so long as it re- 
mains uncorrected, industrial peace is 
impossible.” It is necessary for the 
parties to meet as equals, arranging a 
matter of business between them. 

Four methods of. settling questions 
are suggested: Ist. Lazsses faire or com- 
petition. 2d. Legislative enactments. 
3d. Strikes and lockouts. 4th. Arbitra- 
tion and conciliation. The first of these is 
according to the principle of individual- 
ism, the other three according to that of 
associated effort. 

As to the first, he answers that there 
does not exist that free and unimpeded 
competition or play of the law of supply 
and demand in the labor market “ which 
is the essential condition and only justi- 


ficationof thistheory.” His discussion of 


this is interesting and forcible, but. im- 
possible to summarize ina sentence or 
two. Norcould competition settle ques- 
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tions of interpretation of contract at all. 


And it can operate only through endless 
strikesand lockouts,and destructivetests 
of endurance. It ‘places the two chief 
classes of industrial society over against 
each other, and urges them to the con- 
flict, calmly and complacently assuring 
them that out of this selfish struggle 
will result complete justice. <a 
means anarchy.’’ Beyond all this, it is 
not in the spirit of Christian civilization. 

For the three methods by association, 
his argument is well summarized in his 
own words: “The first of these meth- 
ods is by that association of individuals 
called the state ; the second by associa- 
tions of employers and employed_in an- 
tagonism; the third by associations of 
employers and employed co-operating.”’ 
He raises no question of socialism what- 
ever, but simply says that “ the method 
of dealing by Jegislative enactments 
with questions such as those just men- 
ioned [health and safety of life and 
limb of workmen, hours of labor, truck 
system, and the like] is, we think, on the 
whole, a safe, wise, and effective one.”’ 
Of the frequent failure of strikes, “the 
waste and loss and misery,’ he speaks 
as strongly as possible, yet thinks that 
they have been “not wholly wrong,” 
and of use in impressing employ- 
ers with the strength of labor, and 
more willing to consider the justice of 
demands. “And yet this method is 
one of force, and does not, after all, set- 
tle anything. Have six thousand 
years of toil, with this labor problem ever 
pressing, found no better judge, no kind- 
lier umpire, than brute force —than hun- 
ger and greed ?’’ Then follows the plea 
for arbitration and conciliation. It 1s 
strongly put, and we should like to quote, 
could we give his points briefly enough. 
The difference between arbitration and 
conciliation is defined, and both volun- 
tary and legal arbitration discussed. 

“The best, and indeed the only, emi- 
nently successful example of legal arbi- 
tration and conciliation is to be found in 
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the Conseils des Prud’hommes which 
have existed in France and Belgium 
since early in the present century.” 
“Tegal arbitration and conciliation have 
practically no existence either in Eng- 
land or the United States. . . ‘What- 
ever of success has been attained in 
these two countries. has been 
chiefly through voluntary boards or com- 
mittees. . . This voluntary form is 
the only one that gives promise of suc- 
cess.’ For most of the subjects that 
come before the boards are not matters 
on which law can properly act ; they are 
often questions of future contracts or of 
sentiment.” ‘Law cannot force men to 
work at rates nor upon terms to which 
they will not agree, nor can it compel an 
employer to operate his works and fur- 
nish employment.”’ 

Since 1860, when Mr. A. J]. Mundella 
and other manufacturers in’ England, 
having heard of the Coxsezls des Pruad’ 
hommes, persuaded the hosiery trade to 
try arbitration in a pending dispute, 
there has not been a general strike in 
the trade. ‘“ Strikes and lock-outs are 
unknown; contact hasdeveloped respect. 

They have met about the same table 

as equals; and out of this has grown a 
condition of affairs that will make it 
impossible for the old condition to re- 
turn.’ For the methods of this success- 
tul board, one should read Mr. Weeks’s 
little treatise itself, or better yet, Mr. 
Mundella’s own accounts. Foremost 
among the causes of its success, Mr. 
Weeks accounts the provision for regu- 
lar meetings, where the conditions of 

trade may be kept under discussion, and 


courtesy and concession become easily 
habitual, instead of meetings only called 
after differences have arisen, when feel- 
ing is already roused. Two other very 
successful experiments in England are 
described, and one partially successful 
in Pittsburgh. 

Labor no longer acknowledges, even 
in theory, says Mr. Weeks, “that its 
wages come out of the employer's pock- 
et. .....°.-The. workman is‘a partaer 
in production, and as such is 
entitled to participate in the decision 
of questions that affect his interests, 
and to which he isa party.”” The difh- 
culty of arbitrating for future wages can 
be helped by sliding scales. 

Again: “Experience has shown that 
consent [of the parties] is capricious, 
and the honor and pledged word of the 
parties at times of little value. Thisis as 
true in settlements reached without ar- 
bitration as of those the results of this 
method.” ‘That the labor or wages 
question is not settled is true. It never 
will be, while the present relations of 
employer and employed continue. Ar- 
bitration never professed to settle it, 
but it is on the road to the place and 
time of settlement.” 

Although avowedly a plea, Mr. Week’s 
little tract seems to us more calm and 
judicial! than the intentionally unparti- 
san books of the outside critics of the 
labor movement we have noticed ; and 
it is more interesting. General reviews 
of the labor topic soon become wearl- 
some; but adiscussion of a single point, 
on which the writer possesses some 
special knowledge, is always of interest. 
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THE register of 1889 of the national association of 
collegiate alumne is at hand, recording 745 mem- 
bers, graduates of the fourteen leading female and 
co-educational colleges. 505 of these are from the 
three female colleges, Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley ; 
the other 243 from co-educational colleges. We made 
some estimates a year ago of the marriage rate among 
these alumn.v, using the basis of the 659 names at 
that date reported, remarking that the estimates were 
merely a tentative contribution toward statistics of 
the subject, as the basis of calculation was small. 
This year the number enrolled is larger by about 13 
per cent, making it worth while to revise our figures 
to the larger number. We still find about 27 per 
cent of the total number married, — 274 percent on 
the present estimate against something under 27 per 
cent on the former one, too small a difference to sig- 
nify anything, —though as the disproportion in num- 
bers between the latest classes and the older ones 
diminishes, we should expect to see the proportion of 
married women increase. The percentage married 
when three years out of college and presumably twen- 
ty-tive years old, and when eight years out, presum- 
ably thirty years old, are 32.4 and 407~-~-a slight 
fractional increase over the per cent estimated on 
smaller figures a year ago. : 

WE noted last year that the large proportion of 
New England. women among these college graduates 
We 
have had the curtosity to tind out how much, accord- 
Of the whole 748 en- 


had a distinct eftect on their marriage rate. 


ing to the recent register. 
rolled, 327 are from the tive New. England colleges, 
a large enough number to modify the percentage 
materially... 17.7 New 
women are married ; 31.8 per cent of the alumnae 


per cent of these England 


(321 in number) of the three New York colleges; 


and 43 per cent of the 107 women from the six West- 


These figures Speak for themselves, 


ern colleges. 
but it is fair to modify them- by remembering that 
the proportion of women of mature age from Ober- 
lin and, Vassar is greater than: from any of the col- 
leges of New England. :°77. is the 
graduation, —*so far as this register shows, — of any 
woman in New England ; while Vassar enrolls grad- 
uates as far back as 67, and Oberlin even as far 
back as.’47. 
tween the sections until the colleges of both are a 


No fair comparison can. be made. be- 
generation old. To attempt some rough elimination 
of the confusing factor, however : of 257 graduates 
from the New England colleges, since 1880 (a period 
through the whole of which all the fourteen colleges 
have been sending out graduates) 14.4 per cent are 


earhest date of 


married; of 133 from the New. York colleges, 13.5 
per cent; of 71 from Western colleges, a trifle over 
36 per cent. It would thus appear that while the 
section in which the college stands does decidedly 
atfect the marriage rate, there is no material differ- 
ence between New York and New England in this 
respect, and that the superior age of Vassar alone 
made the total marriage rate higher for New York. 
As 556 of the whole 748 live in New England and 
the Middle States, it is evident that the lower mar- 
riage rate here far overbalances the higher rate of the 
West in estimating for the whole alumnv association. 


sUT besides the age and the locatity of the college, 
a third important consideration comes in, — whether 
the college is coeducational or not. The women 
graduates of the West are all from coeducational 
colleges; those of New York and New England chief- 
ly from female colleges... It has often been said. that 
this question of college women and. marriage should 
be pushed farther, and investigation made how co- 
This register attords 
We began the 


education affected the matter. 
very satisfactory data for. doing so. 
inquiry with some impression that, in spite of the 
larger. facilities for getting engaged at a coeduca 
tional college, it Would appear that more girls from 
female colleges turned to marriage. In fact, how- 
ever, of 505 women from Smith, Vassar, and Wel- 
lesley, a trifle over 24 per cent are married; while of 
243 women from the eleven coeducational colleges, 
nearly 34 percent are married,—a-result which 
shows that the separate system in the three ‘great 
girls’ colleges has had decided influence in lower- 
ing the marriage rate. “lo make this clearer: Smith 
and Wellesley, the girls’ colleges of Massachusetts, 
show marriage rates of 12.4 per cent and 18.7 re- 
spectively ; the three coeducational institutions of 
New England, (Boston University, Institute of Tech- 
nology, and. Wesleyan), nearly-44.9. per cent,—and 
Vassar, again, 


this with no great difference in age. 
has a marriage rate of 33.2 per cent,. while Cornell 
and Syracuse show only a trifle over 26 per cent,— 
an apparent reversal of the distinction, accounted fo! 
hy the fact that Vassar’s graduates date back to 18067, 
while those from the two universities are six or eight 
years younger, .The Western colleges, all of which 
are coeducational, show. a marriage rate of 43 pe 
cent, —this again, of course, affected by the age of 
Oberlin, To eliminate the question of age, we have 
madea comparison of the colleges of the two systems 
and the three sections for the last eight years : which 
shows that of the graduates of this period. from fe- 
male colleges in New England nearly Ir per cent 
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are married,.and from coeducational colleges in New 
I-ngland 26 per cent; from the female college of 
New York, 15.1 per cent, and from. the coeduca- 
tional colleges 17.6 per cent; from the coeducation- 
al colleges of the West 36 per cent. 


Ir would be impossible for figures to be clearer 
than these. Nothing can be plainer than that in try- 
ing to find what. effect college education has on mar- 
riage, we must allow first for the difterence between 
female and coeducational colleges ; second, for the 
age of the graduates ; and third, for the section of the 
country. Nothing can plainer, —if our figures 
are large enough to base conclusions on,—~— than that 
separate education of women between eighteen and 
twenty-two years old zs likely to lessen the marriage 
rate; that in any event. college women marry some- 
what late, rarely before twenty-five, and not infre- 
juently at. thirty-five or older; and_ that college 
women (as doubtless other women) in New York 
and New England marry less than in the West. ‘The 
feures are perfectly constant in these indications. A 
little table will show the comparison between the 
sections, and the co-educational and separate sys- 
tems, more clearly. To make it fair, we must limit 
it to the last eight years, thus confining it to. the 
youngest graduates ; this makes all the per cents, to 
judge from Oberlin and Vassar, something less than 
half what they would be if middle-aged women were 
included :. 

New England female colleges, last eight classes. ...11° per cent 


New. England coeducational collezes, last eight 


New York female colleges, last eight 
New York coeducational. colleges; last eight class- 


17.6 
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Western. (all coeducational): colleges,. last. eight 


Our Camp. 

lligh on the side of the mountain, in the midst of 
the mud and the sedge-grass, 

Pisched was the tent of the party engaged in survey- 
ing and botany. 

Kept in the tent by the dense fog, there was talk 
about plants and topography, 

With remarks on the science of cooking, the weath- 
er, and what we were reading. 


(ine book that was criticised freely was ‘ Ilermann 
and his Dorothea,” 

in hexameter, written by Goethe, and then into Eng- 
lish translated, — 

(hanged. by the process from poetry to prose lines 
that end with a spondee. 

Hence the following attempt at a parody, the subject 
— Our Trip to Wai-ale. } 


When leaving Haiku our large party included two 
venturesome ladies, 

\Who shortened the long miles of climbing with their 
amiable presence and laughter, 


Two surveyors equipped with their transits ; two fern- 
ists in search of new species, 

And three natives to care for the camp-fire, and at- 
tend to the packs and the animals. 


We were joined before leaving Olinda by three stu- 
dents released from their studies, 

And out for a lark with a rifle with which they pro- 
pi sed to shoot cattle. 

But though they explored many gulches and followed 
up trails in the forest, 

Qne duck from Wai-o-napa-napa was all the wild 
game that they captured. 


Brief reference is due tothe horses and mules that 
bore us and our baggage. 

lor all-of the eighteen that started paced patiently 
up the steep mountain, 

Through the crater, and climbed its rude rampart, 
with hardly a trip or a stumble, 

And over the bunch-grass and bog-holes came safe 
to our at Wai-ale. 


The caravan climbing the mountain left a trail like 
a water-worn gully. 

And when halting for lunch left the ground strewed 
with empty containers and wrappers, 

While the animals eat up the bunch-grass and drank 
up the last drop of water 

To be found anywhere in the neighborhood, and left 
all the pasturage desolate. 


The Inspector of Schools: on old ‘*Sheli Back,” 
(his favorite steed for the mountain ) 

Was. after the ferns and the mosses; and with him 
the writer, provided 

With dry -plates and camera to photo’ the lake called 
Wai-o-napa napa, 

The coast line, the views in the crater, and all the 
deep gorge,— Ki-pa-hulu. 


The Professor selected the camp-site just out of the 
bed of a runnel, 

Where the large tent was pitched, and behind it the 
feminine annex. 

Both were furnished with green fern-leaf carpets 
overlaid with a heavy tarpaulin, 

And bundles, bags, blankets, and pillows were 
strewn all about in profusion. 


The larder was amply provided with stores from two 
huge leather panniers, 

Supplemented by food that the ladies and boys had 
with forethought provided : 

And daily the group round the table diminished the 
pile of provisions, 

Each one philanthropically striving the sumpter- 
mule’s burden to lessen. 


We never confessed we were hungry, but always did 
well at the table, — 

Which, by the way, was a fern-board set on a small 
square of w ater- proof, 
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On which were the iron-ware ‘‘crockery”’ and a 
varied assortment of canned goods, 

Soups, — oyster and mulligatawney,— pears, peach- 
es, and other preserved fruits. 


With the luck that enables the urchin to catch fish 
with a thread and a pin-hook, 

Our natives brought down a fine bullock with naught 
but a musket shot-loaded. 

And steaks with choice bits of the tenderloin kept 
juicy and sweet in that climate 

For days, till they all had evanished, with a bag of 
white mealy potatoes. 


We stood on the edge of the fa/: that for two thous- 
and feet plunges downward, 

A massive frame for Ki-pa-hulu (the great valley so 
somber and lonely). 

Set in his frame like a dewdrop gleaming bright in 
a garland of maz/z 

Lies the lakelet Wai-o-napa-napa, Hale-a-ka-la’s 
solitaire jewel. 


The hollow in which it ‘s embossed is clothed with 
a mantle of verdure, 

Broken through, here and there, by outcroppings of 
the old lava-frame of the mountain. 

There's a fringe and bright tufting of fern leaves 
(broad fronds like a plume of green feathers), 

And a few stunted trees with gnarled branches stud 
the steep slope of the hillside. 


Deep down in the emerald crater, where lava-waves 
once broke in fire-spray, 

Lies the lakelet Wai-o-napa-napa, (which translated 
means ‘*‘ sparkling water’’). 

In its clear depths the light and the shadow of the 
circling hollow ’s retlected, 

And there floats on the steely-blue mirror a wild 
duck with her brood of three ducklings. 


Below us the rim of the hollow breaks down in a low 
narrow outlet, 

That soon widens into a valley filled with trees and 
shrubs dripping with moisture. 

This valley then joins with another, and they with 
another deep channel ; 

And so the whole side of the mountain is seamed: 


with a network of gorges. 


The mist and dense fog ‘neath us brooding rolled 
away, and we saw the whole sea-shore 

From Nahiku for miles to the westward. Each bay, 
valley's mouth, and bold headland, 

Was down on the plane of the ocean like the lines 
in a fine steel engraving ; 

While the vast mantle of forest in heavy folds draped 
the dark mountain. 
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The snowy surf gleamed in-the sunlight. Clear cut 
were the cliffs of Koolau. 

The clouds rolled again o’er the landscape, and we 
sighingly said, ‘‘ It is faz.” 

The cloud rested long on the mountain, keeping our 
party within doors, | 

And there was much talk about cryptogams, telim- 
eter-sights, and true bearings, 

With now and then extracts from Moliere and _ les- 
sons in Portuyguese-English, 

Or stories of other excursions, on these islands, in 
Egypt and Palestine. 


On the eve of the ladies’ departure with the boys 
and the native, Punoho, 

They looked into great Ki-pa-hulu and studied its 
gorges and plateaus. 

And far in the distance the coast-line indented with 
bays rough with breakers, 

With inland, beneath a lone mountain, the fields of 
a sugar plantation. 


The fernists went into the valley and tested the 
truth of the saying, 

‘** Facilis decensus ’— but weary the climb in return- 
ing. 

The valley is filled with deep gorges and the moss- 
covered forest primeval, 

Undisturbed save by cattle destructive, and the 
hunters who wage war upon them. 


The surveyors improved each clear moment, the 
Professor high up on Kuiki, 

And Dodge with his neat little transit, when the fog 
lifted oft from the mountain, 

Swept the shore-line below for the signals set in 
place by another assistant, 

Till the fog’s fleecy folds hid the landscape and drove 
us again under-shelter. 


Then the aneroid fell towards the storm-point and 
we knew that a gale was impending. 

The wind tiercely shook our frail shelter, and the rain 
commenced falling in torrents ; 

And those who set out for the crater, to search for 
the Cave of the Hunters, 

Were forced to return, fog-bewildered, drenched by 
the rain, and:halt frozen. 


All that night the wind roared, howled, and whistled, 
and tore the tent’s fly clean asunder. 

It blew from all points of the compass ; it tried every 
rope, stake, and corner..’ 

And during lulls, rain in floods pouring, swamped 
the ground, filled the stream-bed and gorges, 

Until the deep bass of the waters was heard through 
the wild wind’s shrill wailing. 
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We dragged the old fly under cover and sewed the 
two rent halves together, 
And rushing out into the tempest we hauled it once 

more o’er the ridge-pole, 
While the wind did its best to defeat us and whirl 
the tent over the mountain, 
But the tough root-bound sod held the tent. pins, 
and the poies kept intact the thin canvas. 


We wrapped ourselves in our wet blankets, and 
watched the tent shake by dim candle-light ; 

While the whirling wind ripped the old fly again 
and flung it away in the gully, 

In the infrequent lulls we dozed fitfully, broad awake 
at each roar of the tempest 

And hailing with pleasure the daylight that found 
our frail shelter yet standing. 


That Sunday we spent in rough-drying our clothes 
by a fire in a cracker-tin, 

Until the sharp smoke nearly blinded us and threat- 
ened us all with asphyxia. 

Preparations were made for removal, as we felt we 
could do it with honor, 

Having clung to our tent through a tempest of wind, 
fog, and rain, without flinching. 


The next day the whole of the mountain was drying 
itself in the sunlight. 

The surveyors went off to their stations, and the 
writer caught views with the camera. 

‘The inspector took charge of the packing, and the 
mule-train was quickly in motion 

O’er the trail that leads into the crater, and we there 
bid: adieu to Wai-ale. 
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Mexico and Holland. 

Our relations with our next-door neighbor on the 
south are about as intimate as the relations between 
the occupants of adjoining houses in a large city. 
We know that Mexico is south of us, but when this 
is said, the entire knowledge of the average citizen on 
the subject has been recited. Until within the last 
few years we have been nearer to any European 
country in commerce or in thought than to Mexico, 
and today we know but little of her history. We 
have Mr. Bancroft’s stupendous monument of co- 
operative industry, but its completeness appals the 
ordinary reader. Miss Hale’s stery of the American 
“Dark Continent is therefore timely. It presents 
in compact form the events of Mexican history from 
the early traditionary period to the present time, and 
there is even a forecast of the future. 

The author labors under the disadvantage of not 
being a specialist in Mexican history ; the subject 1s 
too new, it has been studied too little from the mod- 
ern standpoint, for any generalizations to be found in 
books. ‘The author must make her own generaliza- 
tions, and must discover for herself the significance 
of events. In this particular Miss Hale’s work is most 
unsatisfactory. She has repeated the traditions of 
early days, without profiting by the later discoveries 
which have almost entirely discredited them. That 
she has failed to trace the thread of development 
through the various phases of the story is less to be 
wondered at, because of the frequent lapses into an- 
archy. But, with its defects, the book is probably 
the best in its particular field. 

Story of Mexico. By Susan Hale. Put- 
nam's Sons :-New York. 1889; For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


‘* The Story of Holland”) exhibits all the author's 
usual excellences of treatment, and all his usual de- 
fects. It lacks that breadth of grasp which brings out 
with true perspective the life of the nation. The de- 
velopment of thenation as a nation is not kept in view 
with sufficient clearness. The facts of each reign 
are stated with sufficient fullness, but they are from 
the point of view of the monarch, not that of the peo- 
ple. ‘True, the early history is a history of dynas- 
ties, and the personal quarrels of kings and queens 
are what we see upon the surface. But modern his- 
tory is a history of peoples, and the early history is 
useful to us when it digs beneath the surface, and 
shows us the budding nationality, the forces that ad- 
vanced or retarded its growth.- With regard to one 
sei of facts, this defect does not exist, and it is fortu- 
nate that this set of facts forms a large part of the 
life of Holland. The economic development is set 
forth with a completeness limited only by the scope 
of the book. Ifthe political and social development 
had been treated in the same manner as the econom- 
ic development, Professor Rogers would have left lit- 


tle to be desired. 


The Story of the City of Washington. 


The Story of the City of Washington? is a book 
that can be recommended to all classes of readers. 
There is but little that is new in the story ;‘it isa 
narrative familiar to all, but one that will bear 


1 The Story of Holland. By James E. Thorold 
Rogers. G. P. Putnam's Sons: New York : 188g, 
lor sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

2 Story of the City of Washington. By Charles Burr 
Todd. Geo. P. Putnam's Sons: New York: 1880. 
For sale.in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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repeating. The story proper begins with the causes 
leading to the establishment of a national capita] that 
should be independent of any State, while belonging 
toall. From this beginning the development of the 
capital is traced, through its early. vicissitudes and 
its later expansion, until it has reached a develop- 
ment of which Americans may well be proud. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of 
which gives the history of the city, the second a de- 
scription of the buildings and _ social institutions. 
Naturally the historical portion of the work touches 
the history of the country at various points, and it is 
curious to observe how closely the fortunes of the 
city follow those of the republic. The uncertainty 
of the early days of the century, when the United 
States was struggling for recognition among the na- 
tions of the world, is reflected in the chaotic ming- 
ling of wilderness and city that greeted the officers 
of government when they took up their residence 
there ‘The burning of the public buildings, the 
early. struggles over nvllitication and slavery, the 
dark days of the civil war, are episodes that mark 
the life of the nation no more than of the city. The 
story is interestingly told, and the isolation of these 
turning points in our history will serve to emphasize 
to younger readers the progress and development 


that we have obtained. 


Briefer Notice. 


Believing that French pronunciation can only be 
acquired from the lips of an educated native, Messrs. 
Lambert and Sardou give us space in their manual! 
to rules for pronouncing words, but devote many 
pages to an excellent series of practical exercises for 
familiarizing the learner with the blending of words 

> 
and the liquid and nasal enunciations that prove 

1 All the French Verbs at a Glance, and Manual of 
French Sounds. By Etienne Lambert and Alfred Sardou. 
New York: Albert Mason.:: 1874. For sale in San 
Francisco by John Smith. 


Book Reviews. 


May. 


such ready stumbling-blocks to beginners. Even 
more valuable are the tables of regular and irregular 
verbs, which present in concise form all the changes 
to which verbs are subject, and are extremely handy 
for reference. — The usual supply of pretty cards 
for Easter comes from the Prang Company of Bos- 
ton. To be sure, there are not many new subjects or 
even new modes of treatment that can be made ap- 
propriate to the season, and the ideas must of neces- 
sity grow more and more hackneyed as the years go 
by. And yet the world does not grow weary of the 
great festival itself, nor of the great idea it repre- 
sents, and neither will it find fault with the card 
makers that the old, simple, and beautiful symbols 
and sentiments are repeated again and again, as long 
as they are as varied and dainty as those made by 
Prang. They issue with the cards several carols in 
booklets, ‘* novelties,” and a book containing half a 
dozen child songs,— an. Faster carol, a Christmas 
carol, a New Year song, a birthday song, and a val- 
entine song,— with music from good composers (al- 
though adapted in some cases). The pages are 
printed in brown tint,.and charmingly decorated 
with appropriate child and tlower drawings,— tall 
lilies in the Easter carol, mistletoe in the Christmas 


one, and a pretty gift. or possession, 
The beautiful author’s edition of Whittier’s poetic 
works issued last winter and noted here, is now re- 
enforced by three volumes containing the prose 


works.?. Whittier’s prose is not well known, but it 


SO. On 


has a value and a quiet grace of its own, and deserves 
to be read. The first volume contains ‘* Margaret 
Smith’s Journal” and ‘** Tales and Sketches.”’; the 
second, ‘f Old Portraits and Medern Sketches, Per- 
sonal Sketches and Tributes, «Historical: Papers” ; 
the third, ** The Conflict with Slavery, Politics and 
Reform, The Inner Life, Criticism.” j 
*“Whittier’s Prose Works, Volumes I, I], III, Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & 1889. For sale.in San Fran- 
cisco by The J. Dewing Co. 
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Pears Soap 
Fair white hands. 
Brightclearcomplexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


“ PEARS ’--The Great English Complexion SOAP,--Sold Everywhere.” 


Pears’ is the best, most elegant, and the 
most economical of all soaps for general TOILET PUR- 
POSES. It 1s not only the most attractive, but 
the purest and cleanest. It 1s used and recommend- 
ed by thousands of intelligent mothers through- 
out the civilized world, because while serving as 
a detergent and cleanser, its emollient proper- 
ties prevent the chafing and discomforts to which 
infants are so liable. It has been established in 
London 100 years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, 


has obtained [5 International Awards, and is now 
sold in every city in the world. It can be had 
of nearly all Druggists in the United States, 
but be sure that you get the genuine, as 
there are worthless imitations. 
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